















wood Bank, presented their reports, The Alcester 


100 ft, by 800 ft. in length, 
ft., the water to be drawn 
= (hele facia tage 

precipitation of ochrey matter. 
- Oolchester,— Mr. Dentox has submitted 

Corporation of Colchester a scheme for 
poms and treating the sewage of the 
town, now falls into the Colne. The cost 
of the worka is estimated at 80,000/., and the 
annual cost of treating the sewage at 2,0001. 
Trent.—At the quarterly meeting 
of the Town Council, held on the 26th ult., 
or ee arya avoluminousreport of acommittee 
eg been 

a 





















appointed to consider the best 
the sewage. The committee, 
having visited Leeds, Birmingham, Hertford, and 
Merthyr Tydvil, to inspect the different systems 
under operation, (1) that there is no 
of making the sewage works a source 
of profis; (2) that precipitation is inefficient and 
expensive; (8) that irrigation is impracticable 

to the impossibility of obtaining land; (4) 
that it would be possible to combine the plan of 
intermittent downward filtration with ordinary 
irrigation toa certain extent, and that steps be 
taken with the view of securing land for that 


eeBeaiter:—As a meeting of the Alcester Rural 
Sanitary Authority, on the 24th ult., the sub- 
committees appointed to consider reports by Mr. 
Pritchard, C.E., of Warwick, on the beat means 
of providing an efficient system of drainage and 
water-supply for Alcester, and drainage for Ast- 











sub-committee reported, “ That having examined 
Mr, Pritchard’s plans, and heard his explanation 
of them, and aleo having fully considered the 
0 ee they beg to recommend to the Sanitary 
Authority the adoption of the principle of the 
plans, and that Mr. Pritchard be instructed to 

fect them in detail for the approval of the 

1 Government Board,” The committee for 
Astwood Bank made a similar report. The 
Authority adopted these reports, and passed a 
resolution empowering Mr. Pritchard to make 
complete plans. 

Lennostown, —At the last mecting of the 
Campsie Parochiel Board, as Local Authority, it 
‘was romoved to take immediate steps for intro- 
ducing a supply of water to Lennoxtown and 
district. ‘The works will be executed from plans 
by Messrs, Storry & Smith, 0.E., who propose to 
construct a reservoir to contain 750,000 gallons, 
which wonld allow of a consumption in dry 
dry weather of ten gallons per bead per day for 
twenty-five or thirty days. The estimated cost, 

filter-beds, &o., 1,7501. 

Chorlton.—Captain Liernur has, at the request 
of the Chorlton Sanitary Authority, reported on 
the practicability of applying bis pneumatic 
system of sewerage to that district. He esti- 
mates the total cost, including all machinery, 
‘&o., ab 65,0001. No system of sewerage exists at 
present, Another plan was originally contem. 
plated, one feature of which was the construction 
of a conduit five miles in length, estimated to 
cost 70,0001. 

Ripley. —Thé Ripley Local Board having 

to the Local Government Board for 
ganotion to borrow 5,000. for works of water. 
supply, and for the site of public offices, Major 
Hector Tulloch has, on behalf of the Local 
Government Board, held an inqviry,and examined 
the plans for the proposed waterworks and public 
offices, He the opinion that the plans 
might be modified and improved. 
verness.—At a meeting of the Standing 
Committee of the Police Commissioners on the 
‘Ast inst., tenders for the new waterworks were 
opened, There were ten offers for muking the 
reservoirs and laying od gr tracks, avd the 
successful competitor was Mr. John Scott, whose 


_ ‘total amounted to 8,3501. 14s. The contract for 


the pipes ‘was secured by 4 Glasgow 
“Basingstoke.—At the mocting of the ; 
stoke Town Council, on the 2nd 
































eastern branch of the Qherwell, the 
pumped out, and the excavation beneath 
river made ready for the reception of the } 
iron tubes, surrounded by conorete, which 
take the place of brickwork. The weight of one 
of these tubes is 26 tons. Contract No. 5, 
has just been commenced by Mr. Acock, of 
Norwich, who had the first 
comprise the whole of the remaining works of 
sewerage and surface drainage within the city. 
The scheme was by Mr. W. H. White, 
engineer to the Local Board, under whose 
superintendence it is being exeouted. 
Warrington.—Mr, R. Vawser, borough engi- 
neer, has submitted plans to the Warrington 


Rural Sanitary Authority for the drainage of 


Winwick-road and Sankey, He estimates the 
cost at 3,0811, 
Tunbridge Wells.—At a meeting of the Tan- 


bridge Wells Town Commissioners, on the Ist 
inst, the Paving and Drainage Committee 
reported that they had received two tenders for 
the construction of the new sewers in the 
Northern Valley district, the lowest being that 
of Mr. Henry Potter, of Stepney, London, 
which amounted to 14841. 14a.10d. Mr. Potter's 


tender was accepted by the Board. 


THE LAND ON THE GREAT ORME'S 
HEAD, NORTH WALES. 


ALLEGED ILLEGAL INCLOSURE. 


Much dissatisfaction and excitement is just 
now felt amongst the residents and visitors to 
Llandudno, in North Wales, in consequence of a 
landowner, claiming to have the right to do so, 
having inclosed between 5600 and 600 acres on 
the top of the Great Orme’s Head, and built a 
stone wall 7 ft. high, round the inclosure, thereby 
stopping an ancient roadway across that part of 
the Orme, from the foot of the old Telegraph 
Hill, westward, in the direction of Puffin Island. 
A mile of right of r6ad has been taken from the 
public, This road has been used. by them for 
more than seventy years, and is said to be one 
of the most attractive in North Wales, Its hav- 
ing been closed prevents walking across the 
western portion of the Head. Believing that the 

who has thus inclosed the Jand and built 
the wall hae acted illegally, a number of gentle. 








men interested in the matter sought the opinion 
of an eminent counsel, and he has just given an 
opinion to the effect that there is strong evidence 
that the road in question is a public footpath, 
and he is also of opinion that no counter-evidence 
can be brought to overbalance the evidence 
which has been laid before him. The learned 
counsel also gives advice as to the best mode of 
taking legal proceedings to enforce the re-open. 
ing of the road, and advice is about to be 
acted upon. The who has inclosed 
the land and built the wall having been appealed 
to to re-open the road, states that he shall resist 
any attempt that may be made to effect its re- 
opening. 





FIREPROOF SAFES. 

The Deutsche Industrie-Zeitung mentions a 
new mode of protecting safes lately brought 
under the notice of the Association of Engineers 
of Hanover by Dr, Heeren. In the building 
where this way of g safes has been 
practically applied, a brick shaft, closed at its 
upper end by a vault, is constructed from the 
cellar to the story where the safe is to be placed. 
The safe is suspended in the vault to several 
hooks secured by means of an easily fusible metal 
(Rose's metal). If the temperature in the shaft 
rise only to 100 degrees, the alloy melts, and 
the safe is precipitated into the cellar, 
besides, a box filled with ashes, and 
with a trap-door opening the moment the safe 
Se eel over: the latter, its contents would 
form a la: r 
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occasion the aro! 
Institate at Birmingham. The 
one,—too large for the work to be “and, 
under the guidance of Mr. James bir sited 
the principal objects of interest in feed 
selecting those colleges and churches oh 
were typical rather than pony ri, S70 om all. , 
The party met at the Randolph within | 
sight of the Martyre’ Memorial, renowned as the 
work which commenced Sir Gilbert Scott's career 
twenty-four years ago. Mr. Parker | the 
work to be done, and how he to do it. 
They were, he said, just outside the north gate 
of the old city. The church near them was that 
of St. Mary Magdalen ontside the walls. The 
roadway throngh the north gate, and 
intersected at Carfax the High-street, which ran 
east and west. The castle occupied the western 
side of the city, and there was yet visible, in all 
its gloomy grandeur, the stardy tower of Robert 
D'Oyly, a favourite follower of the Conqueror, 
who was entrusted with the of 
city. The Anglo.Saxon Chronicle contains a 
few entries relative to Oxford; _ phim 
respecting the great siege of the city ’ 
Conqueror. Indeed, it would seem ‘hae the 
statement respecting the siege was an error. 
Exon being travslated Oxford instead of Exeter, 
At the Domesday survey, there were mavy houses 
“wasted,” and some of this devastation may 
have been cansed by the troops of the Conqueror 
on their march to quell the great northern rebel- 
lion. The annals of Oseney and Abingdon su 
many facts. On the mound by the side 
river Isis, D'Oyly erected his castle in 1071, 
Three years later he founded the church of Bt. 
George within the castle precincts, and gave to it 
the Church of St. Mary Magdalen, on thenorthside 
of the city in suburbis. There were no tracey 
of D'Oyly’s work at St. Mary Magdalen remain- 
ing, and there was no evidence that the city 
wall was more than an earthen rampart, sur- 
rounded by a deep ditch, and the waters which 
even now frequently make Oxford gn ag an 
island in an inland sea. There did, however, 
exist the tower of St. Michael's Church, near the 
site of the north gate,—a tower which Rickman 
thought to be Saxon. It was obviously one of 
the defensive works of the city, and if any 
remain on the minds of any one, recent 
coveries conclusively proved it, Within a few 
months it was resolved to lighten, as far as 
possible, the weight of the tower, and on re- 
moving the masonry that blocked up the 
of the tower they found the mid-wall sof 
the time of D’Oyly remaining as fi as 
day they left the chisel. These bal ; 
lars were the archwological 
There were three of them, and on the 
a small door told the tale that 
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prior: Some attention 
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vestry dates from 1310, and the transepte, which 
now form the parish church of St. John the 
Baptist, are twenty years later, The nave once 
contemplated for the church, was never built. 
The transepts form an ante chapel, and the form 
of the letter T became the plan of the collegiate | exquisitely-worked pastoral staff of the 
chapels of Oxford. When we come to compare |the richness of the decorations of the 
the work in the great east window of the chapel | were all pointed out. The perfect cloisters 
with the modern sedilia of Butterfield, wo find | arrangements of kitchen, and 
how superior it is in taste and form, There are} domestic officea were the theme of much 
some structural features at Merton which show a|'The section of the town wall, with its 
provision and care that might be advanta-| embrasure, wide battlements, and still 4 
geously imitated. The Treasury is a notable} alcove, which remains in the grounds, kept” 
instance of this. It has no wood or other in-| party till late in the afternoon, when a 
flammable material used in its construction. It visit was paid to 
is an example of the|is plain but not unornamental, and its high. All Souls 
taken place in Oxford archi- | pitched roof is like the building itself formed of rib, 
Sth, 1474, Bishop Waynflete | stone. The associations of Merton connect us| where the magnificent reredos o 
tone of the chapel. In 1649,| with Roger Bacon and Wyeliffe, with Robert} formed the centre of attraction, 
with Dr. Wilkinson, the then | Devereux Harl of Hssex, and’Sir Richard Steele, | richness of decoration, exquisite 
ab bowls, it is said, in the quad. | amongst a crowd of renowned men who have | goneral effect, is perhaps one of the 
followers defaced the chapel,| been students at Merton. The gardens are re-| kingdom. The archwologists visited, 
the figures which adorned it,|markable for having a portion of the old town | enongh, Keble College, now in course 
has followed restoration nntil it has | wall remaining inthem, but here the mural forti-| struction, and in» the evening di 
present appearance, The remains | fications are not'so perfect as at New College. small parties to visit St. Peter's, and the 
are but scanty, and as we look at Christ Church and the Cathedral remains of ecclosiastical architecture w! 
1d panelling we cannot help being Seat x memeber wong fos scattered through the city of palaces 
great difference in the technical | were the next objects on the programme, and | colleges. 
fifteenth century and that of the - _ way ie Corpus — College and See 
latter appears to be but the} St. Mary’s Hall and Oriel College were passed. ~ 
an ‘anshilled hand, whilet the | some of the party glancing at the leading featares PERSHORE ABBEY. 
free grace of an accomplished | as they went by. As Oxford Cathedral was one| Ar the recent Congress of the British Archmo- 
ialen Chapel was restored, | of the illustrations of Sir Gilbert Scott's lecture | logical Association, Mr. H. after a pre- 
ta few years, both master and man,|on “The Transition from the Norman to the| liminary sketch of Pershore Abbey, its 
mason, have caught more of the | Pointed Arch,” at Canterbury, some interest was | known and uneventful history, its ample 
indeed truer wsthetic spirit which | manifested, particularly as the aisles on the | enabling the community to rebuild the several 
in so much of the work the medisval | northern side showed examples of early Geo. | parts destroyed by its only enemy, fire, said:—. ~ 
‘masons have left us. Tho effigy of the pious | metrical and Decorated work, but prior to visiting |“ Whatever its original. size, no remnants re- 
fonnder’s father lies behind a screen of atone on | the cathedral, socal. pw “quad” of Christ Church | main beyond the central tower, south transept, 
the north of the altar. It was removed hither | had to be en , and here masons and archi-| and part of a north transept, a choir with a 
from Waynilete, in 1833, The glass in the eight | tects were busy re-edifying the cloisters, Picking | modern chancel to its east, cboir-aisles 
windows of the choir was placed there in 1740, | our way through buttresses and carved work, we | chantries at the east end, that on the north side 
and the le glass in the ante chapel, repre- | entered the cathedral, built on the earliest eccle- | having a transept. The most interesting por- 
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in fact. In some of the colleges, 
Queen’s, some old customs are kept up 
considerable on New Year's Day. 
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senting last judgment, dates from 1796. |siastical foundation of Oxford. The original| tion is unquestionably the grand old tower, 
The party the tower and admired its| church was dedicated to St. Frideawide, the | which is part of the earlier Norman, : 
handsome} . After a saunter through | virgin daughter of Dedan and Saxfrida, who died | by fourteenth-century work, and the still more 














“groves and walks, they passed through 
a gateway into the high road again, and 
to hf 


Merton College, 


the earliest. foundation in Oxford. It is some. 
‘what singular that Oxford colléges “should owe 
“go much to the Lord High Chancellors of 

Bngland at a time when the holder of the high 
_ office was also the Prime Minister. In the 


here in 740. The legend of St. Frideswide is | charming south transept. This latter, with its 
given in the east window of the north aisle, | arcading at the south ond, partly returning | 
showing her flight from the addresses of King | the east wall; the triple arches in the east 
Algar, her refuge in an ivy-covered pig-stye, her | that is, a central arch, now walled up, but for- 
foundation at Bisney, and her defence by the| merly the arch of an apsidal chapel; oneither — 
men of Oxford against the Mercians. There is | side the arch to the aisle and a window, all sur. 
an early mention of the church of St. Frideswide | mounted by a bold string-course. On this is a 
by William of Malmesbury,|but the present struc- | gallery with characteristic arcading and a simi- 
ture is not older than the time of Henry L., in | lar See a ah He drew especial attention 
whose reign tho secular canons who held the | to the with which the groined vaulting 
priory were expelled by the regular canons, Tho | had been added, not an inch more of the Nor- 
re-edification of the church dates from this | man work being cut away than was pore 
period, and does not appear to have been com. | Had any one in the present day committed 
pleted till the time of Henry II. The ornamon. | a “restoration,” he would be hed to scorn, 
tation of the capitals, and the foliated corbels| and little as we may admire the 
which support the sub-arches, show indications | we may respect the’ self-denial which prevent: 
of the influence of the graceful foliage of the | further destruction than was necessary to com. 
Oorinthian capital, of which the choir at Can. re the vaulting. This was said to be 
terbury affords so familiar an example. The| by Abbott Nowton, in 1435, but Mr. Roberts 
great alterations which have been made in the | it half a century earlier; and although 
charch are conuected with the relics of St.| bel bears the rebus of Newton, it was | 
Frideswide. They wore translated in 1289] nexion with a separate feature, and he thought _ 
(temp. Edward T} to the lady on the | it was an attempt to finish what had been. pre- ; 
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north. In 1353 the chantry by Lady | viously begun, for all the ppordrenry stiarie 
Montacnte was finished, but the great shrine, as | the rough block, Urgently as he had pressed 
it is called, dates from 1480. The watching | toendeavour to find someSaxonwork, hehadfailed 
iod | chamber, as the carved wooden oratory is nen | 

was the object of mach speculation, but whether 

it was a part of the shrino itself, or was 
a station for an overseeing and watchful mon’ 
to guard the relics of could not be 


_ Perhaps there is nothing in Christ Church so 
iereerenie qe ee 
pis = Erected in 1640, it seems 
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CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 

Ar the meeting of the British Association 
at Bristol, on at ult., Professor Leone 
Levi presented the re of the Committee on 
Combinations of j 
committee eon of 


































Mr. Palgrave; and 
The points into which they inquired were 
What determines the minimum rate ir, ris p 
2od.'Can that minimum rate be uniform in an: i j ; , 2] 
trade, and can that uniformity be enforced ? | profits. ¢ : 
3rd. Is combination capable of affecting the rate 
of wages, whether in favour of employers or 
employed? 4th. Can an artificial restriction of 
labour or of capital be a — or 
beneficial under any circumstances fol- 
lowing is a summary of the more salient points 
in the report :— 

The chief fanctions of combinations, whether 
of capital or labour, being to operate on wages, 


ic works than any one else, 
amount of work undertaken by him 
mpoesible for him to give attention to 
works. The result is that other 
mecbanicy, and I have heard 
t that his directions for care 
ion have been disregarded and 
nm by the workmen, He has, however, 
been fortunate enough to raise round himself a 
Class of skilled foremen, or clerks of worke, and 
his “restorations” have vastly improved in con- 
And as regards Pershore Abbey, 

; the exception of the coloured exhibition (at 
fs west end), on which I purposely turn my r t 
¥ , I think I may say the work is faultless, | your committee were anxious to ascertain by 
The new worke, both inside and out, show | what criterion the parties interested ordinarily 


diktinctly and intentionally that they are such, | judge of the sufficiency or insufficiency of 
yin e rf 4 : existing wages. The first test of the sufficiency 


rest ored ? 
att do not inkrnde as ere of wages is the relation they bear to the cost of 
the Spee niger ae of 2 being always ‘ 
wages,” said Professor ers, “is the barest | with the lodge to w he is introduced. You: 
DEERHURST siege possible amount upou which a workman can be} committee are therefore not satisfied shabcoy 
We add to what we have already printed as to | maintained ; that which, under most unfavour. | guarantees exist that every member of a union 
Deerhust, some of the remarks concerning it/able circumstances, a man is able to obtain.” | is able to earn a fair day's wages for a fair day’s 
made by Mr. Boberts, From very early Saxon | Bat the minimum thus estimated can only be, work ; and they cannot, therefore, in 
writersisay from the seventh century— and is, submitted to under circumstances of | proposition that ali workmen should entitled 
this site has been devoted to educational and | extreme necessity. “1 believe the minimum|to uniform wages on the ground of uniform 
igious purposes. At first a college of secular | rate of wages,” said one of the representatives | ability, A still more important question in con. 
canons, it at various times passed through the | of labour, “is that which,under the worst cir. | nexion with the subject ia how teh ebeibeeaien 
occupation of Benedictines, nuns, again secular | cumstances, the worst workman gets from the|of any kind can affect permanently or tem- 
canons, and again Benedictines, There were ex-| worst master.” We cannot, therefore, take the porarily the rate of wages. Upon this, as might 
tensive buildings, and probably of the same form minimum rate so considered a8 proper basis for | be expected, the most divergent opinions are 
as the modern monastery, to which these remains | ¢he sufficiency of wages. How far insufficient | held by the representatives of capital and labour. _ 
show meny resemblances. The church walls,| wages in relation to the cost of living in the} Tho ewployers of labour, on the sound 
however, are those which bear strong evidences | United Kingdom is a cause of the large emigra- principles of political economy, dety that com. 
of their early date, and although he could not | tion which is taking place from year to year itis | binations can under any circumstances affect 
them #0 early as the seventh, he thought | not possible to establish; but, doubtless, the| the rates of wages, at joant in any permanent 
belonged to the tenth century, The walls of | prospect held out inthe distant colonies and in| manner. The argument adduced being that, if 
nave and aisles are full of Saxon work, and | the United States of America of considerable im- | workmen aro entitled to higher y ar 
pierced, as the former are, by Gothio arcades, | provement has been for some time past and still is | sure to get them, since, w the law of 
are mainly the original work, and of the great | a strong inducementto those in receipt of insuffi. | and demand, whenever it ia found that 
‘height they now remain. By what means lighted | cient wages in this country to emigrate to other | trench unduly upon wages, fresh 
twas difficult toway, Ho exhibited plan of an|iands. Your conimittee are desirous to point | to be introduced which ‘provides for the raisin 
equally early church at Brixworth, which showed | out in connexion with this question that not only | of wages. The employed, on the other 
that bly there were cubicula, and not con. | has the cost of some of the ipal necessaries | confidently appeal to past experience, and 
tinuous aisles, as in the second stage of that to the fact that almost every increase of 
There was some ground for that view has been due ‘to the action of trade | 
by the smal) doors in the nave walls here, Your committee are not prepared to deny tha 
“The east end of the nave is now weed as a combinations can render useful vice in | 
Communion, the chancel having been destroyed. | saries which some years ago were far beyond the | matters of wages ; bat they think that it is = 
chancel-arch hase fine bold label, terminating | reach of the labouring classes ; while house rent, | impossible for them to frustrate or alter the 
inwell-out bulis’ heads, and the pier capitals are | especially adapted for the labouring classes, is | operations of the law of supply and : 
euriously carved with an angular fillet, ranning | considerably dearer, A better test of the snfii. thereby to affect y th 
= point in the angles. The nave walls, | ciency of wages is the relation they bear to the 4 
not altered, are full of quaint openings, | state of the labour market; and tested by that | bi 
Bquare-headed, triangular-headed, and circular. | standard, the minimum rate of wages which 
headed, while some apertures lower in the nave | workmen are at any time prepared to accept is 
are perfeotly triangniar, and were probably, in| the least which they think they are entitied to 
the original, eg NE fitted with frames | have under existing Gireumstances, the trade 
and keep out the birds, | unions guiding them as to the state of tradeand 
lingham, Norfolk. | the value of labour at the time. Unfortunately, 
however, what workmen think themselves en. 
titled to have does nob 
what employers find th 
Disagreements between t 
are often produced on the subject of wages by 
the fact that all the elements of the case are 
in making a demand 






































frequently be fallacious and insufficient, Nor 
does it appear that the rejection is absolutely 
yan: ogee or ge erred iy clane oa 
jeemed a man of average ability 
or rejection of the ‘ 
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of life greatly risen within the last twenty years, 
but that in consequenee of the general increase 
of comfort and luxury, many articles of food, 
drink, and dress must mow be counted as neces. 
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ies. Woe know how often a 
it Job ht omanoe of actual life has been —— 
" a: sald :~—There is: i within those walls, many of 
sae been more wild and stirring, more 
q i ore fruitful of deep fesling and Totty 
fa One » than the wildest and most powerfal 
fe 2 : imaginings of the novelist. New buildings oon 
’ orkman to never be tenn sprog 
f or suggest is with our 
minds, and the most ple ag beet 
cannot help regarding them with interest. 
nary old houses in which 
woe know not who may have resided, how much 
a is it of ancient dwelling-places associated 
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completely parte the 
country such honses can be found, although 










Yet there is no reason, if it is right, 





y it should not be applied to physicians, | many have ceased to exist, especially in towns, 
lawyers, and other professional men. I ‘warn| within the last half century; and of some 


you that if this tendency is not ‘the | scarcely a record survives to preserve their iden- 
consequences to this country will be most fatal. 
I have no objection whatever to raising the 
; of wages if you can induce the earners 









tity or even point out their exact locality. 
8, ing of auch scones, and the associations 
which have hallowed them in popular estima- 









to say6 their money. To reduce all wages to the | tion, Johnson said,—“ We are in the presence 
game level is to do away with all emulation, |of their fame and feel its influence’; and a 
perseverance, and industry. modern writer, quoting that remark, adds,— 





“ How often have I fancied, if.the walls by which 
thousands now daily pass without a glance of 

ition or regard oould speak and name 
some of their former inmates, how great would 
be the regret of many at having overlooked 
houses which they would perhaps have made a 
pilgrimage of miles to behold as associated with 
the memory of persons whose names history, 
literature, or art has embalmed for posterity, 
or as the scene of circumstances treasured up 
in recollection,” 

In the following papers it is our intention to 
follow in the wake of those who have dealt with 
such subjects as a gleaver follows in the wake of 
4 reaper, collecting here and there stray or over- 
looked ears, and finally binding them into asheaf 
which shall increase tho harvest by preserving 
much that might otherwise have-been lost, In 
other words, it is our purpose to associate with 
aketches from the actual houses in existence, or 
from old prints and drawings in our possession, 
some of the stories belonging to them, and to 
those who “ have left their celebrity to the spot,” 
and to commence with we select 


THE TRANSFER OF LAND. 

‘Mr. James Hurwoop, M.A,, F.R.S., F.G.S., in 
the course of his inaugaral address as president 
of the sectiondevoted to Koonomics and Statistics, 
at the Bristol meeting of the British Association, 
, referred to the question of the transfer 
and he attributed the increase of pro- 
in Ireland of late years to the more 
transfer of Janded property in that country. 

ymmissioners under the Encumbered 
their sittings in 1849, 
Act was passed extending the 
Booumbered Estates Court for the 
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THE OLD ELEPHANT TAVERN IN 
PENCHURCH-STRERT. 






ashes of the Great Fire of London, there stood 
in Fan or Fenchurch-street, amoke-begrimed and 
flame-blackened, an old City tavern, then, and 
for many years after, known as the Blephant. 
It stood just where the flames had most 
fiercely amongst the old sun-dried timber lath- 
and-plaster buildings, and where, through the 
close narrow lanes, and alleys, they 
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a were living in temporary hi 
neighbouring fields. Basy 
for the Elephant Tavern, in 
streets of fire-demolished 
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number, covering 436 acres |, of which . 
it was almost the centre. m that time until 
the year 1826 when, being in an unsafe oor 

it was taken down and rebuilt, the tay 


z 


then become known as the Elephant 
Castle, was a popular one amongst the old 
citizens, as with such a h well it 

The parochial authorities their 
entertainment there. The Hndson’s Bay 
made it their house 


of the om 
regularly to smoke and drink 
events of the day. It was then ocou 
family named Baton, with whom it had 
for more than a hundred years, ; 
In 1721, there died in Ship-court, Old Bailey, 
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had contrived for some years previously to earn 
® poor existence as the keeper of a small 
leaving twodaughters, named Ann and Mary, 
one son, named William, the schoolmaster’s name 
stags tapes 0° cork 
chan; jis name to Hogarth, was : 
and it must have been soon after the deat at 
his father, some few years after the expiration 
of his term of apprenticeship, that he became 
a lodger at the old Elephant and Castle in Fen. 


charch-street, and must then have been between 


twenty and thirty years of age,—poor, unknown, 
ronning up long scores, and paying them off with — 
his brash or his pencil, engraving on copper, and 
hawking the plates Pesce shop. Speaking 
of this period of his life, he saya :— 

“Owing to my desire to, qualify myself for 
engraving upon copper, &¢., I could do little 
more than maintain myself till I was near thirty, 
but even then I was. punctual paymaster... .. + ~ 
I remember the time when I have gone moping 
into the City With scarce a shilling, but, as goon. 
as I have obtained ten guineas for a plate, Lhave 
returned home, put on my sword, and gallied 
forth again with all thecontidence of a man with 
thousands in his And 
guineas must have been often wanting, and the 
sword unworn, while the plates acca: 80 


that he was glad to sell them by w athalt 


a crown the pound, to Mr. W. Bowles, of the Black — 
Horse, in Cornhill. We read how the elder 


pleted, and gave him half 
a crown a pound avoirdupois for it ; and.as it was ~ 
the same generous art-patron who offered to 
Major, the famous engraver, two pieces of 
copper for two of his best works, of w 

was called “ Evening,” we see no reason 
doubting the story. 








year 1666, amongst the smouldering | lodging 











was not a painter but an engraver, had to be re-. 


assured by the artist’s promise that in the 
event of design 
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clever but disappointed, unfortunate author, who 3 + | 
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THE OLD “ELEPHANT” TAVERN, FENCHURCH STREET. 











parison of dates induces us to think that it was | Tavern, taken down about fifty years since, in jcolumns of the five orders, and the other like a 
at this time that Hogarth’s score having become the distance. Two other wall-paintings were | bronze, in a copper-coloured satin, with orna- 
unduly long, his landlord, the host of the afterwards executed by Hi , one of two ments of gold; metal upon metal. 
Hlephant and Castle, agreed to wipe it off, if he— | laughing figures, Harlequin and Pierrot, and the | It so happened that Sir James Thornhill, the 
seine paint a certain picture on the other of Harlow Bush Fair. king’s “serjeant and history painter,” whose 
wall of his tap-room ;—and thereby hangs a tale. The above particulars have been derived from | academy in St. Martin’s-lane Hogarth frequented, 
Mine host of the Elephant had a grievance. | an old print of the ancient tavern from which our | strongly disliked, and was bitterly jealous of 
During past time regularly once a year there had sketch of it has been made, the said particulars, | Kent's great success, and so no one enjoyed 
been feasting in high state in his house, but of a | moreover, informing us that they were procured | more heartily the caricature of the dethroned 
sudden the parochial authorities struck dismay | from “ Mrs. Hibbert, who has kept the honse |altar-piece. To this fact may be due the friend. 
into his heart by celebrating their entertainment between thirty and forty years, and received her | ship which about this time sprang up between 
at a rival house immediately opposite, a tavern information relative to Hogarth from persons at the courtly painter and the tavern caricaturist, 
christened Ti the Highth’s Head, but known that time well acquainted with him.” the visits which culminated in Hogarth’s 
as the King’s Heac, Now, in connexion with) When, in 1826, thé Biepbant and Castle was in love with Jane, Sir James's only daughter, 
this same event, Hogarth, the engraver, also had taken down, Mr. Lyon, of 5, Apollo-buildings, East- | and his marriage with that not over-young lady, 
a ; for, returning home one evening street, Walworth; and Mr, H. B. Hall,a Leicester. in the year 1729, against her father's wish, and 
to share in tho festivities to which he had pre. shire gentleman, regolyed to save the famous | without his-consent, after which Hogarth became 
vi invited, he found not only that the taproom paintings from destruction. They | fashionable portrait-painter in the more aristo- 
‘would take place over the way, but that no | were painted in oil, and considerable ingenuity, | cratic neighbourhood of Leicester-fieids, and the 
in had been sent for him. Thinking that | care, and patience, were expended, as well asa | old Hlephant and Castle, in Fenchurch-streot, 
the omission might be due to some accidental | large sum of money, in effecting their removal. | knew him as a lodger never t 
cause, he went over the way, and soon found that | Sir John Soane, the architeot, upon hearing of the But before quitting our subject we may briefly 
the slight was an intentional one, whereupon | pictures being succeasfally transferred to canvas, | dwell upon the picture most prominently belong. 
& quarrel ensued, and the artist left, bitterly | publicly expressed, in highly complimentary | ing to it, “The Modern Midnight Conversation,” 
threatening those present with the vengeance of | terms, the gratification he felt, and said that, in| In tho plate, as in the painting, one of the most 
asatirical pencil. “A fellow-fecling makes us | his early life, when ab Rome, he witnessed many | prominent figures is that of John, better kn: ifs 
wondrous kind,” and hence the bargain to which | failures in similar attempts. The paintings were | 98 Orator Henley, a famons bat eccentric parson 
‘we have alluded. Hogarth was to caricature | soon afterwards exhibited for sale in the Pall- | of that day, whois chairman of the drun bisy 
the parochial dignitarios on the wall of the tap. | mall gallery belonging to Mr. Penny. crew. He was the subject of Pope's eatire:— 
‘room, and the landlord was to wipe off the, Another of Hogarth's satirical prints belonging ‘*O orator of brazen face and lange,” ; 
unusually long score. In due timo all London | to the period of hig eareer we deal with, was in the “Dunciad,” and was idolised by a sec. 
ing over the painter’s revenge, in the |that in which Kent, the architect, ornamental |tion of the population, then and % el 
a painting, to which the engraving now gardener, sculptor and painter, designer of fur-|many years befire one of the most sata: 
60 well known as the “ Modern Midnight Conver- | niture and household Dccratios, ladies’ cos. in the metropolis, namely, the butchers. eo 
sation,” was originally due, and the landlord was |tumes, &c., suffered so severely. Kent had|rest of the fignres, about a dozen in m dis 
mas glee, and highly delighted with a bar- | painted, as is generale eee an altarpiece for are seen talking, swearing, singing, and shout. 
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gain which drew half London | St: Clemont’s Church, It was, we are told, | ing ina state of uj mirth, 
to his house, The painting, however, differed | absurd enough in itself; bub arth converted a smoking, ly ‘atosieated. 
from the print, some of the incidents being |the contemptuous smile with which artists re-|said to have been a faithful likeness, 


from the latter, on the score of their | garded it into a roar of general merriment, so that 

if too coarsely humorous and offensive, |its presence in the church was Pater ey en 

Some little time ‘after, when another score | suggestive of fun, that Gibson, Bishop of London, 

, the landlord, mindful of how the loss of | ordered it to be removed,—a triumph over which | not 

was 60 amply marred ae we can imagine the ; 

su p- | heartily amougst his 

of the Hudson’s Bay Company's | the Elephant. It is : 
to dinner. So the once | of whom Alexander 

nted out his score, and . 2| that when two ladies of dis 

ared, Fenchurch.street as it /him to make designs fo 

t the old Magpie and Panch-bow!|he dressed one in a 
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SIR G. G. SCOTT'S DESIGN FOR THE GERMAN PARLIAMENT HOUSE.—Plan of principal Floor. 


REFERENORS. 


me i. Regi strar’s office, 92, Meoting-rooms or Menibers of the 
room. 

of tho Reichstag (Federal am Cloak-room, 23, Audience-room of the President, 

le Guides’ and mecsengery room, ys Semenenees00m of tho President, 
pai aS Clerks’ offices. Clerks’ office. 
ead messenger s room, 
The  banqueting-ball, 4 Walk -FOo! 

n-rooms, a Private rope. 


it: Hall of the Bente h (Federal 
° ol © Bundesrat 
Council), ( 
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: DESIGN FOR THE GERMAN PARLIAMENT HOUSY. was vory properly awarded. We now add the plan of 
In a recent number we published a view of the design made floor, with the English equivalents for the titles given to 
| __ by Sir G. G. Soot, in conjunction with his son, for the new Parliament | ®Partments. 
ben proposed to be built in Borlin,—n design to which a Premium *Beo pp. 774 776,777, ante, 
AMR et lt a ne ae LMbSoCL ieee E 
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granite appear to meet with 
city as sources of effect 
A very good instance occars in an 
insurance office of recent date in Clement’s- 
lane, where special adaptation to a limited point 
of view has been well considered by means of 
flat detail and verticality of line. Both this, 
however, and Mr. Nash's premises in Cornhill, 
ably and effectively designed, are studies which 
one would prefer to see once in a way. 

The New Zealand Chambers, in depnhall- 
street, are an experiment which very few archi- 
tects but their author could have ventured upon 
without injury to reputation: we must accept the 
building as an instance of the versatility of 
undoubted talent, 

The of St. Michael’s Charch, Corn- 
hill, and Messrs, Alexanders’ Bank, Lombard 
street, are worth going out of the way to 
see. In another style the Provident Insti- 
tution, in Gracechurch-street, is a scholarly 
work, and one that will outlast the vagaries of 
the Queen Anne style,—pardon the comparison, 
To the provincial architect, the revival of this 
style is source of wonder, and only to be 
accounted for from the theory that its promoters 
are determined to live in the past at any cost,— 
an unhealthy sentiment, and quite opposed to 
architecture of the interior of the building | the spirit of the age. ; 
is in every way subservient to utility and the Recurring to the vexed question of colour, the 
wants of the trade; but a light and airy effect | 8oftening touch of time will do much for such a 

4 means of the semicircular ribs to | building asthe Albert Hall, at South Kensington, 
venue-roofs, affording as they do a similar, | Semewhat discordant meanwhile in its combina. 
h much more pleasing, vista than that | tion of red brick and terra-cotta. ; 

by the lines of the central avenue of | The Albert Memorial, too, with the Oriental 

‘ t market, bedizenment of its canopy, must be confessedly 
it light will be diffused throughout the | @ debtor in the future to London smoke. 

the , CO on the} Unhappily, the interior of the National 

wre principle, which has been found edral can be subjected to no such influence, 

both for purposes of lighting and ven. | ®04 we may implore the Dean and Chapter with 

, instances having occurred in which the 


all propriety to hasten the process by artificial 
perature of buildings roofed in this manner | ™means. As re; 8 internally decorating St. 
been, on a Jess than in 


hot 13 4 Paul's, the right course is probably to begin 
shade outside. sc Se me be adopted in| With the stained glass as the key to the whole, 
rt to improve, if possible, the effect 


then decorate the vaults and ceilings in moderate 
attained, and at the same time to prevent 


atrength of colour, and lastly, tint the stone with 
the ingress of snow and cold in severe winter erable delicacy to relieve it from dull 
"The avenues, 21 ft. 6 in. wi 


whiteness, without, at the same time, impairing 
. A. 
entre ane are 
west. This 

































es handsome lunette windows, and crowned 
a la and richly-wronght weather-vano 
and terminal. The extreme corners of the 


are quadrant-shaped, rusticated, and 
with some 


q ig 

The clock-towers, which mark the centre of 
northern and southern fagades, are carried 
above the general line of cornice, with pilas. 
‘and a pedimented cornice on each elevation ; 
next Charterhouse-atreet being a 

the pilasters by a clock surroun ry 

ne mg of an ornate character, 
the supporters of the Butchers’ 
ms. 
ways at the east and west 
form the central features 
and the double.pilastered portals 
rich ornamental cast-iron work, 
1 cornices, mark them as the chief 
to the market. 


than any form of conductor, the strands 
especially liable to disruption from a stroke 
lightning, thus frequently being the cause of a 
new source of danger. 

As showing the absolute inutility of iron as a 
conductor, I may mention the case of the Tweed- 
side, where an iron chain capable of sustaining 

a 





















































capacity and efficiency, fitted, will alone atand 

the decay of time, prove a safe \ 

any building. Tuomas W. Gray, 
Electrical and 


to H.M.S. 





























IMPROVEMENTS AT CAMBRIDGE, - 


Norwrrnstanpine the great progress which. 
has been made during the last decade in the 
renovation and extension of college and uni- 
versity buildings in Cambridge, there is still a 
fair amount of such work in hend, and the pros. 
_ of not a little in the immediate future. 

he governing bodies of the educational common. 
wealth continue to extend their borders to keep 
pace with the requirements of the age. One 
j result of this is, that the town proper is bers | 
rapidly pushed out into suburbs which but a fe 
years ago were fields of pasture and arable 
fand.——-At Trinit: College the decorators are 
still busily engaged in the an A few 
days ago the baldacchino was enric by two 
new oil paintings, in the place of West's old re. 
presentation of St. Michael chaining Satan, 
which has been placed in the library staircase. 
A clearance is to be made on the western side of 
Bridge-street for the new Divinity Lecture Hall, 
&c.——At King’s College it is contemplated to 
erect in one of the courts a monumental foun. 
tain, surmounted by a statue of the founder 






































































de from centre to | its digrity. G. 5. 
eight in number, four z = 


» and four runnin; : 
PROTECTION FROM LIGHTNING, 


east 
ns t will divide the 
ea eas ate St —L am sure that Mr, Frank Rosell had 
very best intentions in writing you on the 
“two, ond ‘the subject of the protection of household property 
from the disastrous effects of lightning, but T 
cannot allow his ee to pass uncon. 1. bor 
tradicted, as th may be the means of Julling | cost som like seven or ht vhousand 
some of your ns amen inwo fancied seourity, and | pounds. Mr. W. M, Yaroets leks Cokin 
many may be tempted to fit conductors on the | At Queen’s the main front is 
system 




























Armatead, but it will be some time before it is 
Completed. Steps are being taken to restore 
the stone carving of the western doorway of the 
chapel.——At St. Catherine’s College a new 
lodge for the master is ap hing completion, 
Tt adjoins Silver.street an Queen’s- lane, is built 
of red brick, with white stone and 




















































assuredly be fatal snare and de 


ust getting in the foundations for the new hall, 
are ever struck by lightning, { 


ibrary, and other works, of which Mr. “y: 
house is the architect.——At 






the workmen are getting on the roof of the new 






” & 


(Henry VI.). The work is in the hands of Mr. 


‘advocated by him, which a most | renovation.—At Pembroke the builders = i 









wiog. 3 Wie north-east corner of the 1. eda 
original 


adding to the on 
te side.——The roof of the hall it Christ’ 
has been stripped and 





ch to the market-place; and the 

-of the new Corn Exchange in Wheeler. 

which, it is expected, will be opened before 
of the year 1876. 


——————_—_—_ 


COVERED YARDS FOR FARMSTEADS. 


Mr. J. J. Mecnt writes:—A builder of 
farmeries, with extensive practice, came to-day, 
with a neighbour, who wished to have a covered 
yard like mine. He remarked that an agrical- 
turist who had one was obliged to use the 
water-cart, to wet the straw in it, because it got 
sodry. Icould not help smiling, it seemed so 

3 80 I asked, “Was there no paved 
floor ?”—" No.” “ Was the subsoil porous ?”— 
“Yes.” Of course, the explanation was obvious, 
the urine sunk through the straw into the open 
and unpaved subsoil. There is always (on a 
paved and cemented floor, with bricked and 
cemented sides) — of moisture, provided we 
do not litter too ab ly, but just enough to 
keep the cattle clean. Another point is, to let 
the floor be sunk at least 2 ft. below the surface. 
For want of this I have seen the liquor oozing 
on to the nicely-cemented walk or way. 
Ventilation always above the heads of the cattle 
is important, aod the roof should not be too high. 
Side-walls abont 9 ft. from the bottom of the pit. 




























The doors shoald be amply wide to admit the | Pers 


dung-carte, and there should be an inolined way 
from the doors to the level of the floor. The 
feeding-trougha should be movable, to rise and 
fallas the manare varies in depth. Thirty years 
of practical experience have convinced me that 
cattle in covered and enclosed yards, properly 
, are decidedly much more free 
from disease than when exposed in the fields 


or 0; is, and certainly more profitably 
. A covered and enclosed yard, sub. 
ly built, should not exceed a cost of 101. 


per bullock. Mine, erected when things were 
, only cost 71. per head. They have also 
the money advantage of rendering dung-heaps 
‘unnecessary, the shed manure being in a oon- 
dition to go at once to the land, If the animals 
are fattened by rich cake and corn, in addition 
‘the roots and green crops, the shed-manure 
excel! all the artificials in effect and economy 
‘of cost. It is desirable to have (as mine has) 
within the shed a space for roots and other pur- 
‘poses, more than wide enough to admit a cart. 
Ss sin, to hold twenty bullocks, cost about 

Now the cost would probably be nearly 
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THE COAL QUESTION. 
 Prorrsson W, Stanury Jevons, of Owens 


read a paper on this subject, 
devoted to Economic Scien 


aN for the Advancement of Science, on 
‘the 26th ult. He said his purpose was to com. 
pare statistical facts concern the recent 
deg lpr’ gaia coal wil pre- 
and theories which had been published 

on the subject in the fifteen years. 
The quantity of coal in the year 1878 
‘amounted to 127 million tons, Professor Hull 












desirable object t! 
of Public Works, Dublin. 
census of 1871, the number of fourth-class 
houses in Ireland, most of which had only one 


cheap as it was from 1864 to 1871. 

outed gréater economy in the use of coal, and he 
predicted that before many years elapsed another 
run of scarcity and exceptionally high prices 
would come round, 

In the discussion which followed, Mr. Fellowes 
pointed out that that the high prices of 1872-3 
had already led to the more economical con- 
sumption of coal. \ 
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IRISH LABOURERS’ HOMES. 


In tho Registrar-General’s General Abstract 
of the Agricultural Statistics of Ireland for the 
past year, Mr. Donnelly makes the following 
observations on the subject of labourers’ .dwell- 
ings:—“ It is impossible, both om socig¢] and 
sanitary grounds, to the im 
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COTTAGE HOSPITAL, HiGH WYCOMBE, — 
BORA fsa eet 
A corrack wospiTat just erected in this 
thriving town has beesonpoea ly ee 
es largest logal landowner and the donor ¢ 
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of improving the dwellings of the labourin, t idespreadi nilding np 
classes in Ireland; the Legislature hag enabl PMt glare white bi Eger p—bilea with 
the Treasury to grant loaus for this most! Broomball tiles. It provides for eight or 


the mediam of the Board 







beds. The situation on the hill side is 
The accommodation is on a liberal scale. 
the hospital wards, medical officers’ ko, 
are on ono floor, the kitchen, scullery, 
corp inn in a half bagement. Tho contract 
was 1,3201,, taken by Mr. Reuben Spicer, of 


Acoording to the 








room for the entire family of every age and sex, 
was ascertained to be very considerable, and in 
these were living nearly half a million of| High Wycombe. About 9001. were a 
ons.’ And he quotes from a recent speech | jocal e openin; Rose, ‘Bart., 

of the Duke of Abereorn, 4 passage in which the whoa Fen on hare is es tfega distance, 
following words oceur:—“I am strongly of| undertook to provide for one-third peace | 
opinion that the unsuitable dwellings of the| Mr. Alfred Gilbey, of Woodburn Park, and Lord 
agricultural labourer in thie country is watronger | Qarington, at once guarantecing the remain 

thirds. A bazaar for the 


reason for his d to seek his fortane in a fitti 
foreign country than any deficiency of wages ; | 5501., and thus the useful jostivution is started 
under most favourable auspices. hehe oo 


and I trust that simultaneously with the increase 
of wages a more suitable style of dwelling,—one 
more in accordance with the rising wealth of the 
country,—may be in store for the agricultural 
labourer of the fature.” In the concluding 
sentence of his Report the Registrar-General 
again directs at! ‘to the vast mischief due 
to the growth of caloulated at 2,000,0001. 
sterling, and qu yapeech of Lord Lurgan, in 
which, referring to the matter, his Lordship 
said:—“ They did a deal of mischief, and he 
thought they should carry out the sentence which 
the old Scotch law pronounced, declaring any one 
to be a traitor who poisoned the Queen's land 
with weeds.” What about those arrangements 
which go to fill the world with huraan weeds ? 


MINERS’ SAFETY LAMPS. 


AN interesting on this subject was 
recently read the North Staffordshire 
Mining Institute, at Stoke-upon-'‘Trent, by Messrs, 


traced the history of mining. 


lights and lamps, and dwelt upon the great 
development of enterprise which followed 
i Jamps by Davy and 

‘rom ‘circumstance of these 








The building has been erected feom the designs 
of eee who has acted as honorary 
architect, ESA ete 


THE NOMENCLATURE OF IRISH TOWNS. 
Tur Town Commissioners of Newtonlima. 
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represents, ‘eens og 

amount | P@present, the architect, joiner may : 
asa rale en cmd exceptions) the best Ca ge il hats . 
manona may titted ; but, as euch, im,—It was somewhat y 
duty seh boo look after the interest of hhis | °¢o., om improvement commenced if Marvichooe 
place | employer (the Contractor), tobe well up in the | {0 "he in nature what it is in name, 
semadaaie Coke ——, most economical manner oe Es the new 

of doing it. clerk of works, on the contrary, | “ High- abolishia 
should be a past catveciimeatl better still, a | Mere, “Tanke ew hortion of the 
practical draughtsman aud surveyor, with the | ends and the second 
Jere, | KBOwledge of all trades of building in addition, tvialo: 

can a joiner snperintend or criticise an 
meters or decorative work, such = is 
emp! any building of ordi; magnitude 
in the present day ? 'o0 bricklayer qualified to 
judge as to the strength of iron girders, or 
tions of ventilation and heating ? A clerk of 
works should be a deputy-architect, trained as 
such; and a builder's a should be a prac. 
tical tradesman; and, until the. distinotion is 
admitted and insisted upon, architects will 
J never get their work satisfactorily carried out. 
xctions| Will not some of them kindly give us their 
gstall, | Opinion on the subject? co, W. 























































SCHOOL BOARD SCHOOLS, — 
High Wycombe, Bucks.—New schools, with 
residence, have just been commenced at Tyler's , 
Green, for the parish School Board, Theamount = 
of contract 61,8701. Mr. Woodbridge, of Maiden. ie 
head, is the contractor, and the architect is Mr, 
Arthur Vernon, 


Grange (Banfjshire). — School 
Besthtecitn tee pete ult., ir ape 3 bs 
new schools to be erected were received. ‘The ; 
mason’s work for the Newseat School was let to 





ERSSIE 












all the parties referred | BRICKLAYERS AS CLERKS OF WORKS | Me Francis Carrie, Keith ; the carpenter's work 
itrator, who would have 


ter’ 
pe Mbdisens dene tee AND GENERAL FOREMEN. to Mr. James Dey, Botriphnios the slater’s work 
by Piarpoine was}  Stn,—I read with much interest the two communications | #0 Wright & Oo, Keith; the plaster’s work to _ 
Pi t was a#imember | on the above suly <a end sot pty Mr. John Wilson, Keith; and the iron work to — 
amount agains br ineaht i x 
= oo above stant but a Seth ee aenriet the Auchinaohie & Simpson, Keith. The silo odkoas 
r 


klayers of the present day aro a very different class of 

men to what they noms: He yoare ides In years gone | Of Crossroads, except the slater’s work, which 

pared | by the plea of their general iguorance and uncouth man. fell to Mr, John Barclay, Keith. t 
ners debarred them from rising above the position of a Dundee.—On Monday, the 80th ult., three of 
nders were made, and | foreman of bricklayers ; but e cation has been so rapid r . ys bl 
- the work was let to Messrs. Collin & Son for | that now I think bricklayers oan compare favourably with | the six public schools were formally opened by 
Contrast containing the uaual provision that | carpenters, This is my xperience of the two classes of | the School Board, The schools ped are— 

of the’ architect should be conclusive and | workmen, which I have the opportunity of noticing. Ancrum.road School, Lochee ;D pe School, ‘ 


Now, let me ask E. L. if he j usinted with . 
imesh Gen hetens ate Should be trion men who have a “thorough Knowledge of construction,” and Hill-street School, 


, el Me 
his clients did not propose to say that | and.are there not a few “competent tradesmen” who} Canisbay.—The School Board of Canisbay, at 


recei t | never have to construct (mentally), but merely foll the 21st 
“doen he smal to gg easy mental construction of the arohiteot, who ete 0m dotaila their meeting of the alt., 


description, thus reducing this class of work tq | Offers of the following parties for the Mey school- 

= ine Pak fire ont of fame fair tradesmen why building, viz. :—Mesara. Wm. Munro, T 

® tenon shou 8 08! 0 thickness in portion maso. 

thickness of the framing, and can the: es satiatactony med work 5 Ge 8 Shearer, Mey, weapon 

anewer, simple as it is, or tho relativ: oattion of braces and Painters work; and Benjamin Dunbar, 

. | in partitions or roof, and for what reasons they Wick, plumbers’ work, The total coat, inolnding 

Placed in tion, and the same result will fullow, dykes and drainage, will not be less than 7601. | 
I quite with K. L, that it is no “ordinary mind” Br Ata in : 

that can do as he states, nor do ordi minds have to omsgrove.—At & meeting of the Bromsgrove f | 

do so, for the reason stated above, ‘Then itsimply reduces | School Board on the 26th ult., the plans were 

itself, as far-as the clerksof workaand geveral f remenare | discussed for the erection of schools 

concerned, 





































































: at Lickey. 
S on |, to the proper following of the architect's de- nd d Dodford nd Mr, J | 
esent condition some reason or other— | tails, Ido not want to be derstood; of there | C24 an 1, a » John Cotton was 
because he had barrens Ore we on ie tostaie aniyens of reining requisantte do this, bat appointed architect for the Lickey-end schools, 
began to make complaints about the | with the of the various works published, and | and Mr. Yates for the Dodford schools, 















at last his views became so strong upon the sub. | with engravings #0 clearly defived, showing all the prac. 
an to 































; Grimsby.—Ata meeting of the 

i I th. jon, 

| Heater as: Blrptat othe Welerhaveunyising| layer snl tos bee Sy ean HLS | gan At. apecial mootig., ult Mr. 

‘ rier to do with ° if I may so express myself, travslate. the ideas of the the architect, was to get out bills 
flue ot yo cases, have an under fore.|%* quantities for the new schools, the remu- 
aes man of each trade.’ This reduces his want of knowledge | H@ration to be paid bim being 2 per cent. on hig 

the. mat considerably, and instead of one mind, there are many | estimate. It was farther agreed to give him 
on ion mae,|/empored, Be pang en pronation. snd completion of the | twenty-five guineas to attend once a month and 
the exn . uilding, we have only to luo! many build. : ‘ 
Pe ft the ex; abe i ise 1 hat tho Glerks superintend the execution of the works, ; 
; general foremen bate wet pressed aha ras of works and Dunvegan (Ross.shire).—On the 27th ult, the 


School Board of Dairinish mot for the considera, 
tion of offers by contractors for the erection of 


ant bricklayer (and there are many euch) a an ad- | four few schoolhouses, "The Boca to 
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EE 





whieh does 
Sot, kamen sre ance uta ga moet ofthe fer ot wer ar oe 
en @round him, and profit immensely, and be more | 2oag, < beams, : 
competent foserally) 10 take » leodiag Poa, because d plumber work, and of Mr. | Seelo 
noi is scauinng Krome ge, While tees cpenter's sbomghte joiner work, ‘painting, and glazier work, 
him time to soquire that other Kross mntil he be. two.sch enema Be # 
‘ a |, Wt least so 
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workmanship w' : D 
the aan a ! se shen 
containing a ra @ sculpture a figure 

a cross, and various other traces of ancient 
workmanship were revealed. The cost of the 
restoration is about 1,1001, The church* is cal- 
culated to scat 250 


opened the new church of the above Pembroke- 
shire parish on the 2lst ult, A twelfth-century 
font, the only feature of interest in the former 
building, has beon earefally preserved and placed 
in the new one. Tho present building consists 
of a lofty and well-proportioned nave, with 
chancel, vestry, and north ‘ 

was Mr, E. H. Lingen-Barker, of Hereford; and 
the principal contractor Mr. W. Morgan, of 
Haverfordwest. ¢ 

Brampton,—The scheme for a new church for 
the parish of Brampton, after being dormant for 
ashort time, has been awakened into vigorons 
life, and now holds out a favourable promise of 
a new edifice being erected. The subscriptions 
amount to 5,1291. The estimated cost of the 
new church, without the tower, is 6,0701.; with 
the tower and hangitig of bells, 7751. additional ; 


, or 6,8451, inall.. The committee, seeing that their 
weather, The cost of the school is, 4,5001., and fants are deficient, have resolved to dispense 


er eter ial enuictee gropiitics Yat with the tower at present and make a united 
Of | effort to raise 1 l., the sum uired, The pone nn a ei 
the Beech Mission Schools. ‘The Western Public | site'of the mow’ buildine ie to be whoro the eet, 
School has been very much enlarged at a cost of! present church stands, as being tho best and DISSENTING OHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 
about 7601., most convenient that oan be obtained in or]  Ipswich.—Difficulties in'the way of enlarging 
Burford.—Plans for proposed new schools have | near the town, A committee meeting was | the Burlington-road Chapel have resulted in its 
been received from Mr. Wilkinson, architect, of) held on the 24th ult., when the plans of the | being found necessary to give up the and 
Oxford, and have been forwarded to the Educa. | now church, prepared by Mr. Webb, a London j to build a new chapel. The prosent is 
tion Department for approval. The site is in| architect, were again thoroughly examined, and | being remodelled and adapted for use asa school 
Priory-lane, adjoining the old rectory-house. by aresolution finally approved of. and lecture-room, anda piece of ground at the 
Burwarton.—Rapid progress has been made | back, with a frontage to the London-road, has - 
ae with the building of the new church at Burwar-| been purchased as o site for the new building. 
7, ton, and in a few weeks’ time the internal de. | Plans for the new chapel have been 
CHURCH BUILDING NEWS. : - , , y chape! 1 
corations will be completed. It is the gift of | Mr. Brightwen Binyon, architect, and erec- 
Coatbridge (Scotland).—Lord Ardmillan has} Lord Boyne, and is built of a warm.coloured | tion of the building will be forthwith commenced: 
laid the memorial-stone of the new Free Church | stone, quarried from Burf Hill, close by, belong- | It will be of red brick, relieved with a few stone 
at Coatbridge. For some time there has been | ing to his lordship» The style is Gothic, with a | dressings, and will front the London-road. ‘The 
A desire to extend the boundaries of this deno. | square tower 70 ft. high. The west end of the | style will be Romanesque, and the main entrance 
mination in the district, and the scheme has | church, from the tower to the chancel, is 88 ft., | will be surmounted by a large three-light win- 
‘been successfully carried out. A commodious | and from north.and south aisle 56 ft. The stone | dow, and a gable, On each side tee main 
church is being built, while the one in which the | carving is executed by Mr. Dayman, of London. | entrance, standing a little farther back, willbe 
ne now assemble is to be devoted to |The chancel and organ chamber arghes are sup. | the gallery entrances, so built that at any fature 
evangelical purposes,  mission-station con. by Parbeck marbleshaftssupplied by Lord | time small towers may be added. Tuternally 
nected with the church being already stationed | Edon. The reredoa over the communion.table | the dimensions of the chapel will be 75 ft. by 
there. The building will add to the ecclesiastical | will be in mosaic, “Where are also carved sedilia | 50 ft., and with galleries, it will give 
architecture of Ooatbridge. The principal en. | supported by threg marble columns. Mr. Salvin, dation to about 970 peraons. The chapel will 
trance faces the east with a frontage of about | of London, is the arghitect, and Messrs. George | benched, and there will be a pulpit with a 
60 ft., and the length of the building is nearly | Smith & Co., also of London, are the builders. spacions platform. At the back will be aes 
80 ft., with large hall and sersion-house be-| . Ballater.—A small lian chapel was} vestries, and the space above the vestries . 
sides, Theastyle ia Gothic. The building, which | opened at Ballater on the 22nd ult. The chapel | form an apse, within which the choir and \ | 
is to accommodate 800 or 900 worshippers, | has been built at the costof Mr. J.'T. Mackenzie, | will be accommodated. The roof will be 
will be lighted by six large windows, with arched | of Kintail, and is situated within the policies of| about half-way up, with open hammer. 
‘tops, on each side. The edifice is being built by | his Glenmuick residence, in a very picturesque | framing, supported on iron columns. | Mei 
‘Messrs. J. & W. Pardie, builders, from plans | spot in a tarn on a. and is a Gothic | & E. C. Gibbons have been entrusted with the 


Wing ‘of Henley-on-Thames, is the architect. It 
on formerly glebe, at the north. 
Gcldemliy of Steal Acton, is capable of 

seventy pupils, and is to be 
opened for use on the 4th of October. 










































_ Waterfall.—A new schoolhouse was formall 
at Bottom House, Waterfall, 8! . 
‘the 26th ult., by the Harl of Shrews- 
a plain and substan- 

















‘ ngs, 

with the land, 8271., and was built by Mr. 
Thomas Richardson, of Waterhouses. 
Broughton Ferry.—The new Eastern Public 
School, which has just been erected from plans 
‘Meeers. Maclaren & Aitken, is a building in 
Ttalian style. It hasan extensive frontage 
to St, Vincont-street. Internally it is divided 
intoa hall, open to the pillar beam of the 
roof, ‘Po the north of the hal! the boys’ division, 
and the master’s room; to the south of the hall 
9 alte pore inclnding mistress'’s 
room. te entrances and playgrounds are 
provided with covered sheds for use in rainy 














The site of the building is to the west of the 
Episcopal chapel, and measures 104 ft. by 67 ft. 
The church, which is to be in the nC. 
of architecture, will stretch from north to south, — 
the entire length being 74 ft. The front or 
south gable will face Tweed-green, and measures — 
89} ft.; while to the west will stand the spire, 
the base of which covers a square of 17 ft, To 

the north gable will be attached a hall,’ ry- 

rooms, &c., ocoupying a space of 38 ft. by 30 : 
Internally, this gable forms a circular recess, in - 

which the pulpit will be placed, and facing this, 
at the south end, will be a gallery above the 
main entrance. ° 9 
































































































by Mesers. Clark & Bell, architects, | structure of the century style, from a} work. se vipbuatane ys 
| : design by Mr. Matthews, architect, Aberdeen, Leighton Buszard.—The W: Chapelhere 
Chartham.—This old parish church, which has| Cleobwry Mortimer,—-Cleobury Mortimer parish | has been thoroug’ Ri 





“been undergoing restoration during the last few 
months, has been re-opened for divine worship. | restoration. The ehurch was found, by the Rev. 
The church has been entirely cleaned through-|E. J. Childe, the vicar, in @ very dilapidated 
‘out, and the walls and windows strengthened | condition, and at his instigation the work of 
-and restored. The galleries have been taken | restoration was commenced a little more than 
down, and the interior of the church greatly im-| twelve months under the direction of Sir 
proved; the organ has been remodelled, and a|Gibert Scott. The old ery, which hung 
new east window erected. The chancel has been heavily at the west end of the church, in front 
entirely restored, new seats haying been pro- |of the old belfry, has been taken down, thereby 
vided for the choir, and the large stone tower at | giving light and airiness to the interior of the 
the west end of the interior has been opened to | edifice. The oak linings of the roof of the nave, 
the church, from which it is divided by an oak | which were concealed from view by a ceiling 
screen. This is now used as a vestry. The | supposed to have been there because the 
warming arrangements, by hot-water coils, | place was too cold for worsbi, have 
Se bee ts Oe retary en, n exposed to view. The beautiful interlaced 
' carried out oe] was also left in obscurity 


church was re- on the 26th ult., after 





decorated, the entire 


hly repaired, tho walle 
woodwork t 
several important alterations * 







































house was laid at Somerton on 
architect of the building is 
a) 1 Down, of Bridgwater ; the contractor, 
3 Watts, of Somerton; builder, Mr. 


Dundee,—Victoria-street United Presbyterian 
which was opened on Sunday, the 5th 
ia situate at the corner of Brown Constable- 
, It is built in the Italian Renaissance 
has @ square tower at the south-west 
will be the main external feature. 
church is a rectangle, measuring 
58 ft. wide over the walls, It has 
contains about 850 ‘sittings. The 
is beneath the tower from 
Tn connexion with the church, 
the east side, is a class-room or hall, capable 
_ of accommodating about 800 sitters, also a 
'8 room, a session-house, and a vestry. 
Messrs, Edwards & Robertson are the architects. 
following are the contractors for the 
works :—Mr. Alex. Cunningham, mason; Bailie 
Foggie, joiner ; Mesars. Gauld & Laburn, slaters ; 
‘Messrs, D. M‘Beth & Son, plasterers ; Mr. David 
Brown, poses and gasfitter; Mr. David Keay, 
blacksmith; Messrs. G. H.& G Nicholl, heat- 
; Mr. A. W. Fairweather, painter; Messrs, 
‘estwood & Third, upbolsterers. Mr. James 
Ross acted as clerk of works. 
Haydock. —The corner-stones of the new 
Chapel at Haydock were laid on the 
ult. ‘The chapel, which is estimated to cost 
will be erected from a plan by Mr, R. 
, architect, of Liverpool. The builder is 
. J, Pennington, of Ashto:-in-Makerfield. 
Wreeham —The foundation-stone of a new 
Baptist chapel, on the site of the old building, 
was laid on the 3let ult. The style of archi- 
i ‘is Geometricnl Gothic. Mr. Morrison, of 
rexham, is the architect, and Mr. Benjamin 
Owen is the contractor. 
} sane new chapel —— English 
‘esleyans Bangor was opened on the 2nd 
, The chapel is built in the Early English 
atyle, and is capable of seating about 120, It 
DO | + The architect is Mr. Richard 
, and the contractor, Mr. David 
‘ ba , Carnarvon. The cost will be 
about 14001,» 


Wellington (Salop).—A new Wesleyan Chapel 
[ at Wellington on the lst inst. The 
has been erected by Messrs. W. 

4 ck & Son, of Admaston, at a costof about 
aay will seat abowt 160 people. 

_ Wandsworth.—Extensive alterations and addi- 
; ing made to the Wandsworth 
arch. This building, which is 
“the East-hill, will, as enlarged, form 
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.| bays, with side aisles. The cost of the building, 




















which has been erected by Messrs, Powell & Co,, 
of Prees, from the designs of Mr. John Rogers, 
amounts to 1,4601. 

Brough (Yorks).—The Cong of 
Brough propose to erect a new chapel, at a cost 
of 1,0001.. The character of the ising, which 
will seat 250 persons, is to be Gothic. Mr. 
Musgrave, of Hull, will be the architect. 

Finsbury Park.—A new Wesleyan chapel in 
the Seven Sisters’-road, opposite Finsbury Park, 
was opened on the 3rd inst. The new chapel 
measures, internally, 95 ft. in length by 46 ft, in 
width, and will accommodate upwards of 1,000 
people. The building, which is in the Tvalian 
style, freely treated, comprises, besides the 
chapel, schools to accommodate 800 children, 
together with ® separate infants’ school, three 
class-rooms, several vestries, a chapel-keeper’s 
residence, and the necessary offices. The archi- 


tect was Mr. Frederick Boreham, the work 
being carried out by Mr. Pavitt, builder, Forest- 


lane, Stratford, 








ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH BUILDING 
NEWS, 


Waterloo (near Liverpool).—The foundation. 
stone of a new Roman Catholic Church, intended 
to supersede the small building hitherto used 
for purposes of Divine worship by the Roman 
Catholics of Waterloo, was laid on the 24th ult., 
by Cardinal Manning. The new church, which 
is to be dedicated to St. Thomas of Canterbury, 
will be sitaate in St. George’s-road, facing 
Church-road, and will consist of nave and aisles, 
chancel and side chapels, transept, and large 
entrance porch. The extreme length of the 
edifice from the altar end to theporeb will be 
126 fv,, and the width 56 fc., the latter including 
the breadth of the nave and aisles, The exterior 
walls are to be faced with Yorkshire parpoints, 
and the dressings will be fromm the Stourton 
quarries. The style adopted by the architect, 
Mr. Edmund Kirby, of Liverpool, is Early 
English; and in the design the aeohitect has 
mainly sought to attain simplicity and strength, 
combined with good proportions. The church 
will accommodate about 700 people, and its cost 
is estimated at about 4,000/. 

Havant.—A new Roman Catholic Church was 
opened on the 17th ult. at Havant, by Cardinal 
Manning. The new charch, of which Mr. J. 
Crawley, of London, is the architect, and Mr. 
Stallard, of Havant, the builder, is built of 
common flint stones, with stone and white brick 
dressings. There is a substantial oak roof, and 
the building is well seated. The main feature is 
a carved altar in Caen stone and various coloured 
marbles, the gift of Mr. Bulbeok, execated by 
Messrs. Farmer & Brindley, of London, It is of 
Gothic design, and represents episodes in the 
life of St. Joseph, the patron saint. The chancel 
window is stained with representations of the 
saints. The total cost has been about 3,000. 


—— ae 


» PROPOSED NEW CEMETERY AT 
WANDSWORTH. 
Dak. Hoitanp, the Government Inspector, 






. | having, as the result of u recent visit to the 
in Garrett-lane, Wandsworth, given it 


come 
as his opinion that the cemetery must be closed, 
and that no interments, in all probability, would 


the desire of the vestry, a meeting 
elicit the wishes ofthe ratepayers as tothe de- 
























































be allowed there after twelve months from the 
present time, steps are being taken for the 
formation of a new cemetery; and last week, at 
was held to 



























MR, RUSKIN ON MUSEUMS, 
x the opening of a new public hall and 
Whe La at Sheffield on the 6th ines Me, Ww. 


Bragge, F.R. rs 












pen 
in ag ene nt the oe cling bisra nepal 
Mr, B wrote to him hima “¢ 
ae ani nedeskelainaen o 
and that he shou'd be glad to place it at i 
posal. Hoe received in reply the 5. 
letter : — “Brentwood, Coniston, . 
Dear Sir,—I am obliged by your note, but the 
work of the St. George’s Company is 
distinct from all others. My museam may be 
perhaps nothing bat a two-windowed garret, but 
it will have in it nothing bat what deserves re 
spect in art or admiration in natare, A great’ 
museum in the present state of the public mind 
is simply an exhibition of the posite mode of 
jing wrong, and an accumulation of ee 
multiplied ugliness in misunderstood nature. 
Our own mnseum at Oxford is full of distortett 
skulls, and your Sheffield ironwork department. 
will necessarily contain the~ most 
abortions that human radeness has ever produced 
with human fingers. The capitals of the iron 
shafts in any railway station, for instance, are 
things tomake man wish for shame of his species’ 
that he had been born a dog or a bee. [ 
I have no doabt your geological 
will be well done, and my poor little cabinet 
enable your men to use it to better advant Ps 
but would be entirely lost if united with it.” ie 


Qa 
THE RAILWAY JUBILEE. =. 


Active preparations are being made at Dar- © 
lington for the celebration of the North-Eastern. 
Railway Jubilee on the 27th inst., which will be 
the fiftieth anniversary of the of the 
Stockton and Darlin, Railway. pro- . 
gramme will inclnde the unveiling of the statue 
of Mr, Joseph Pease, the first treasurer of the 
Stockton and Darlington Railway, and the first, 
Quaker member of Parliament; the presentation 
of a portrait (painted by Mc. Macbeth) of Mr. 
Joseph Pease to the Council Chamber; a grand. 
banquet in the cricket-ground, Feethams, to 
which it is said upwards of 1,000 guests are 
bidden; an exhibition of locomotive en and 
other objects of railway interest, including some 
once famous locomotives which did service 
in the early days of the railway movement, but 
which have long been su: by others of a 
vastly improved kind ; and excarsions to places 
of industrial interest in the smighbourhselt: 

The Pease statue is the work of Mr, Lawson, 
and the site selected for it is one of the most 
conspicuous in the town, being at the junction of 
Bondgate, Northgate, and the Market- * 
The statue will be placed on a granite > 
the fuundations of which are now in progress. — 
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Seapets ‘e” 
* 
STATUES, 
Iris proposed to erect a statue to Mr, Plimsoll, 


M.P., in the neighbonrhood of the London Docks. 
The managing committee consists Lonpat’ gs of 
workmen employed by Jarge shipping and manu- 
factaring firms at the Bast-end. : 

Immediately after the death of the late Mr, 
John Candlish, M.P. for Sunderland, it war 
determined to perpetuate his memory by the 
erection of some suitable memorial, Tho memo. 
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George's Company; he: 
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al palace, 
the coming of Sethe tenn 
allowed to hope by the revision 
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THE RIGHT TO SEWERS, 


At a mooting of the St. Pancras Highwayr; 
and Works Committee, on the 6th inat. 
from a statement made by Mr 
to the Works Department, 
past a contest has been 
the 
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Spurn Tame!" Boviaty, ante Tan righ co any  Pide tho rival fansticiama, in Order to 
Bewors constracted on the estate of the society | ‘he greatest political morument of France, ? yi 
‘Bb York-rise, the society contending that as they a ° 
onstracted the sewers ewe | have the right to the 
require a contribution to ls the cost from any |THE DECREASE OF WATER IN RIVERS, bei 1 ,| 
person making a connexion with them, while on STREAMS, AND SPRINGS, 22 SC 
gin ja” ay Farah yet parang ~— Tuts subject hag been taken up for considera. | the 





tion the Imperial Academy of Sciences at| ing the pays. : 
th Viena. A circular, eqsonnteated by an in-| justice —e country 
structive report, has been addressed to scientific | laws, and actually causes the 
societies in other countries, in the hope that they | people upon the slightest 
—~ f be persuaded to undertake observations | the fees. 

ich, in course of time, may farnish data for| Upon the system on which I 


use, The Academy calls attention to | public-houses carried on, 1 
the fact that for some years past a diminution | that gin-palaces and drin! 


constructed a sewer on the Dartmou! 

which was required to be 3 ft. 9 in. 
arranged with him to make it 4ft.6 in., 
the di which sewer, as well 
e society threaten to cut off. The 
ing passed a resolution authorising 
to defend their rights in the event 
iety to carry into effect 
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. ? of the waters of the Danube and other pelled to pay a licence treble in 

their threats aif a 2 ramp a rivers has been noticed, especially since the | that pied fe travellers with 
sewers, & letterwas ‘Land Goal re. | Modern practice of ontting down forests without | and beds; for 1 find it is 

solicitor to the Ii & 12 Vict. ~~ f q|tesard to consequences has provailed. Tho | more the case each year 

ferring to Act 1f hi a » Cap vuvan®' | Austrian Engineers and Architects’ Union have thomeainen ignoned. by publicans, thr: 
setating:—“The position which your Board as-| 51.5 taken the question in hand, and appointed a | supineness [oe not 
sumes is mt from that pursued ‘the | “ Hydrotechnic Committee” to collect facts and| law, as they should, equally for 
hoard of works having connexion wi °| prepare a report. ‘The Danube, the ibe, and | benofit. 3, B,. 


Wociety’s estates. You say the sewers are 
Sid ntsVoky;, will you inform me if there 
be any other authority than the Act above men- 

?” Mr, Worrell stated that he had 
informed the solicitor that the Act referred to 
had been repealed. 


the Rhine, were each assigned to two members, 
while others were to examine into the meteoro 
of the subject, and into the influence w 
glaciers and Alpine torrents may have on the 
general result. The Committee regard the 
question = bet zs they recommend the 
immediate adop' remedial measures, and 
they are unanimous in declaring that the | cet. I know pend many others Bow sist sar ane 
“| cause of the injurious decrease of water is the | hiss foc 
“s "smth na + aa report of | devastation of forests. It is maintained that pol . 

Parliamen: mm. on proposition | the system of injudicious drainage of matter of handrailing, : 
of Baron de Vinois for the restoration of the taral districts has seriously i an Pepeqen ae i 45 ei. | 
Taileries, This report, drawn Bp by M. Monnet, | natura! condition of all the rivers of the United ge 

that no more time should be lost in repair- | Kingdom, 

outer walls, as every day’s delay will 

ork more costly. After sketching 
of the palace and dwelling on its 
associations, M. Monnet refers to its 
destruction by the Communists, who 


HANDRAILING,, > 
J xe al the orange Ty Sppears to be rather in 
matter he b; 






















INN ACCOMMODATION FOR STUDENTS, 


S81r,—Amon, members of the | Zomes of the London Poor, 
architectural re tne at time of the year, London ; Macmillan 
‘anxious to their predecessors in| not a few would like a tonron foot in 
hatred for that was the grandeur of | see the architectural ; 
. He mentions the clock which still | am afraid that owing to the. 
F to the hour the building was set on fire, | shelter at the inns of a | many do not per- 
walls, the rescue of | severe after one trip, Within the last quarter | P: 
of @ century it has gradually become the 
4s | for public-houses, particularly in 
skilful architects, vee finds tat merape Te ae 
iz with refreshments or_ 
® restoration is possible without too great an ticularly. This wate of ; 
regret that four years| laid to’ tho nogleat of our 
have passed by without anything being | south, east, and west of England ; they, 
‘he walls restored and the building capacity as magistra et er 
its internal arrangement and destina- | confirmed in ae ae against p' houses 
ed for future consideration.|by the number of drankards 
it should be connected with them, and believe 
an 
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preservation. 
jg | What has mow been brought to light is 
what formed either a vestry or side 
old abbey church. It awaits a visit 
who knows. "j 
Wages in the Lock Trade.— A mass meeting 
of the ve rim and mortice lock and key | Williams, va 
smiths of Willenhall was held on the Ist inst.; Mr. 8, Horner a ag, Seavey, in aay 
Wales, by Messrs. Walker, & Beall, 
sonlptore, of Gateshead.on-Tyne. The ee 
the design is Barly English. size is 6 ft, by 
anes mr 4 ft. in statuary marble. 
5 ly, G. & J. Starkey, and Thomas '| Electric Railway —Mr. 

‘| agreeing to concede the rise. Messrs. Green Spagnoletti, of Slough, has ue ee i 
wrote to the effect that they would give the} tho Australian Government some railway +] 
increase after the 13th inst.; but it was decided on @ new principle, He substitutes | 
that the advance must date from the 4th inst.,| 5¢ electro. ets, which form fis 
or their men would strike. The meeting re-| aistance ree. 2 for that of the 
solved to abide by the notices, and to require | yinoy and rods which sugh 

|| written agreements from individual employers | posent moved, ‘The mechanical Ma 

‘now commented on the evil in ques.| who were willing to give the advance. The! oy account of the stretching of their mon 
‘tion, and fully believe we were the first to do so. | masters also held a meeting, and agreed not to! o¢ the friction of their working, limit 
The Sta : : make the concession until the 2nd of October, | which can intervene between the signal and thew *% 
. : soripte, coins, medals, | account of orders under execution. operator; but the magnetic 
antiquities relating to] Natural Gas.—A letter from Portsmouth, | ™oves these difficulties, and may be as 
lately in the possession of the| Ohio, July 10th, says:—Some parties at Scioto. | worked at 100 miles as 100 yards, 
, of Longbridge, near Warwick, | ville, a village six miles from this city, struck a 
formally presented to the | vein of gas at a depth of 185 ft. The gas has 
‘on the part of a number of | been burning all day at a height of 16 ft., and it 
for its . | is thought that enough can be obtained from the 
well to supply the city of Portamouth, It is 
rather fp © to read of the sale of a gas 
the results of more than} well. One was sold near Milleratown, Pa., 
of patient work, from the days of | recently, for 5,000 dols., and we do not doubt 
down almost to our own | will prove a good investment for its purchasers, 
‘The alone number about 2,000) According to the American Gaslight Journal, 
of them There are more | gas wells are being obtained at varions points on 
interesting county |the Ohio river, and it is probable that a large 
of Warwickshire | proportion of the manufacturing establishments , 
between Wheeling and the mouth of ‘the river | fr: been’ issdes 
will get their supply of fuel from this source ere pacers prone lng Ronin 
7 > pry . 
long. : pleasure.grounds, with a pi and other 
New Roman Catholic Presbytery at| accessories for Black A purchase has 
Bootle.—On the 4th inst. Monsignor Capel laid | arranged, for 23,0001. of the freehold estate 
tof the water-supply of the | the primary atone of a presbytery for the priests | Bank Hey, comprising large dwelling-house 
WK In tho carrying out of these | attached to the mission of St. Alexander's! (capable of being converted tothe use of the 
a across the Hope river has been | Roman Catholic Church, Bootle. The new pres- 


the purpose of increasing the| bytery, which will be erected on the south side ree oe eas 000 ponds step! 
of the chureh, is intended to face St. John’s-road, * ai hg 
It is intended to harmoniso with the church, |, 4%tumn Exhibition of 
which is Gothic in style. The designs were pre- verpool. 
by the late Mr. E. Welby Pugin, and will 

carried out by Messrs. Pogin, Ashlin, & 
Pogin. The cost is estimated at 2,5001, The 
general contractor is Mr. Edward Hughes, of 
Miller's Bridge; and Messrs. Roberts & Robin. 
son, of Liverpool, have been entrusted with the 
brick and stone work. 


Proposed New Orphanage at Bolton.— 
In April of last year, Mr. James Eden, of Astley 
Bridge, near mallee, Dequesihes age? » sar of 
his persoval property for the pu' ing C 
— are ages Astley of Geli haagee ee and the possession of the 
whose parents je time Oo Y : 
dwell within the area of the Bolton Poor.Law | the Gas Committee in exchange for the punches. gy 

The executors hove Me sens > dex <oceianeniban anti wah 4 
aa bey oiel pont. Of this | tion by the town of the undertaking of ths Bir. 
ana founding of the building. Mr. J. J. Brad. mingham and Staffordshire Company will 
shaw, architect, Bolton, has been instructed to 
report-upon the best site for the buildings, and 
also to prepare the requisite plans, 

A New 








mb warn fenton oe Bastions 
ooo Neon ngs anata 
wages from 30s. to 33s., a see Had 
on of avai? row 49}, and a payment 
i: Sorsontice fobs. ‘The 
ae agroed to the reduction of hours, but 
oe, increase —— and would only give 
a week lodging-money. 
Parcell's Grave in Westminster Abbey. ——— 
aes a the Dean, it is es ygeote hall eo ie in ‘Morin. hog eee 
Sept ae Sons arsite Lelie insorgcin onic |" Setinn ‘sled = e960. 0 
form, the form th log oe ecri “ siensy "A $4 


once*marked Parcell’s grave in Westminster ane fe Nn nai 
prancing When As ag object has been effected any] For Vicarage Hows, Ashford, tor the Rev, — Dickin- 
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balance will be handed over to the| sos. Mr. Lan, ig a 8 
(lPRoyal Acedemy of Masio, with a view to foun: x os seagubages [eed 
“ing @ prize or scholarship which shall bear the brane get ~can Patecsiennncerei Pai zen 
§ ~ mame of Purcell. PF ab stabling at farm-building, “Ashford, for Mr, Hart. i tae 
ei Church of St. Mary Woolnoth—| — mettia Bartlett (accepted). a bed ig sri eg two shops and 
Tho Church of St. Mary Woolnoth, Lombard. OP ger perro | cree, aauhlveskc Be supplied:— 
street, is on extensive alterations. The Cocteineaas Seeies ou im ppt ons on hme a vencaesstion) ‘ 
galleries and will be removed, and the four | tract A. —Mossra, John Giles “meg Gough, architects, 
= of the church thrown open, All the old | usntities by Mr. ©. H, Goode :— 
ws and free seats will be removed from Thode pone 
AF spasen 
othe Beay of the church, and in their stead open Bares 4 " itso 
pews will be constracted. The communion. Hill, Higgs, & Mill , ; 
ie which is now on a level with the floor,] for house at U, rton, Rastbourne, Sussex, for Mi For pair of semi-detached d villag, Soe 
air ae fi G. 8. Boyle J. 
S raised on two itl f: Eu, isp! 1 a nike Blossley, ree be 00 Toga i aad ak 
; Penzance Borough Surveyorship. 5 bednaigedies okend , 
At the meeting of the Penzance Town Council, iy xe ——— - . 
on the 25th ult., the borough surveyor, having iow 0 0 TO CORRESPONDENTS, \ “] 
bie fre year in| that office, —— ‘950 0 0 C.D. (a chintge for the Work séiailly amd an atidueeee tab 
cap een ie pomenecan ae Pager vad For alterations to the Broad Face Hotel, Reading, for perth cgaerwmeal fire Prac toa ‘ ype 
i wero ip Ree Messrs, Wethered. . Wm. & J. T, Brown & F.  W. | circumstances concerning which woare ) —=T. B. (pity alittle * 
» ." ons, Bs ey . was to be —_ vale, seetiitebe 5 =_ ee 0.0 cab! been rman ois 4 (it we gave 7 | 
surveyor ha’ n every satis- LOE vessesene a should feel com; o aay was , 
Gladden & Son. . 782 00 rad 
ms  plieaeyl Miewos Oe |S arabe ec eae 
5 arrangements eo 
: For stabli t down, Guildford, M. BE. W. 4H. be 
Tron: the Iron Trade.—A “ed ‘. = ped ‘Quautities “oupplisd | by Mr, v4 Gc, ee th sing M. T. sae, ern oie ee 
“report issued the op om of the Amalgamated | Heury Moore :— —H. C.=H, & B— —W, H Fy a Py & We ) } 
Association of Ironworkers of Great Britain, £05 0 0 Bw We OP. aw BOF ad 
makes eae thay neewid of pay "se mo tesa Mason. 676 0 0 Ab. W.-K. ©, (Liverpoolstoad).—J, 3, (uext ; ad 
w bersein @ past | months was a few over . 60 0 6 week). a [ 
10,000. great Colls & Boun® 633 0 0 We aro compelled to decline poluting out i 
+ ling Rotedae F sing Sas eon nF *Aconpted for reduced plan, eres at taaty ak ee aaa ae ‘i “ale rel 
‘month of tho six months’ return, the number of For alterations and repairs at Tho Lamb Tavern, praia pame and addres of the sender, not 
pnw members bad fallon to 1,350. Cottle Market, Copastiages Seite, for Mr. W. H. Ashley. saree repeidtaty ‘abielgsiva 
8 
Mow Skating Bink at Kensington —Tho | Mise i. cari sonnet 00 DY | pram memo ema 
new - tt, 
este: Bendigo 8 ; har py pre the Pups 
4th inst. The floor of the rink measures 202 ft. at onrmas 
55 fv., and is of the same material as that at Williams & S0n,...000.. 


's Club. Tho works have been carried out 


For alterations to @ warehouse in Earl-street, Black- 
by Messrs. Greon & King, of New Bond-street. | tiers, for Mr, 8, Salthy Me Thomas Chant Clarke, 
New Townhall at Holyhead.—The open- Grallitont. Qos by Mr, Mark King :— 


ing of the new town-hall at Holyhead took place ne aaa Te 88 





‘Bix lines words) or under 
Bach eddfioun) line fabowt teu 
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King & 8: ws : 550 0 0 “ " 
| on the Bist ult. The building was designed by wiht eal Pichon ~ 538 0 0 to any, tart at the United 
Mr. John Thomas, architect and county sur. Newman & Mann (accept » 636 00 phy er ediaeaeeer = 


» the contractor being Mr. 


¥eyor, Carnarvon For pulling do building the Goldsmith’ 
i Riobard Williams, of Holyhead, The structure | arms, hornet ot aliases “Southwark Brides 


Comprises a number of committee and club | road, for the City of London Brow n: ar vse 
“i mm oom capable of seating Me. ‘Fu inch Hill, architect, Quan tien y ir. A, 
persons, 


Thompson 
‘Pictures ton, —The second annual Langmead 5 'eae on THURSDAY. 
tion of pictures, in oil and wuter- Newman & Mann, ——— 





ea See gat mi ye) S| aoe oa 
a ery. 6 comprises 667 owas on A 
sig and. drawings, aod ri at of eee Baling down and tating * fod Bald Faced 







Eealtae iar ie Coane “ua Me | Lae Peay the a 
“The British Land .—It ia statea |” O*~ House, 
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 enbstitate ae 
For th U N 
a ag erection eer crBusecr SRE SW.) les 
supplied by Mr, ©. ori 
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tees architects ;— 
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2 ft. in diameter, romd which hung a} great masters and odels. 
wreath of silver oak-leaves and | Alps we salute you with “ 
Michelangelo! Prosperity 


fastened by a gold clasp, on which is graven) 
that the wreath is the gift of the artists of Ger- 
‘many. Grouped round the tomb, the represen- 
- | tatives, the literary visitors, the officers, &c., the : 
Count Pelli Fabbroni, the “Conservatore” of | the “ David,” and the inscriptions on | 
Santa Croce, addressed a few words ‘to those | the pedestal were uncovered, nn 
assetmbled,— Your eyes can rest,” he said, The sun was setting on the distan 
“your hearts beat, on thesepulchro of the divine 
artist and zealous citizen, honoured alike here 
with Dante, Galileo, and with Machiavelli, At 
twenty-nine yeara of age, Michelangelo waa a 
great artist, had sculptured ‘the ‘David,’ and 
‘drawn the Pisan cartoon. To the age of eighty. 
chonour to the| nine he maintained his active life, though end. 
memory of her | dened by the greatest of sorrows, that of seeing 
_——— most his city enslaved, the city which he had so 
F zealonsly defended, both with his patient, judi- 
@ious counse] and with ‘the ‘force of his arm. t 
This has been his sepulchre only ‘since 1584, | Hi arvell 


the Apostoli in Rome. the wonderfal bust of ‘TH, 10 6 
to-visit tho:tomb: within mo form was foand,— |“ Cupid” of the statues on the Moi 
afew light ashes alone remained of the body. |and of the St. John Baptist disco 
Of the great man alone remain his sublime Pisa, and in the posséasion of Cot 
works, and the records of his great virtues.” | Gualandi; ‘the ; 

Doctor Professor Flarke, of the Academy of | copy in oil ed) | 
the Fine Arts at Saxo-Weimar, presenting the | and.a fresco are seen; an 
beautifal silver wreath, said:—“‘This silver 
crown, which we are charged to present to the 
City of Florence, is a gift from the German 
nation. Germans, from the Baltic to the Alps, 
‘are uniting with the Italian nation to do honour 
to the illastrious artist.” 

Professor Lutzow then preserited the letter of 
congratulation to Peruzzi, and daring a rather| Addressesweresent by the Royal. 
lengthened discourse, acknowledged with grate. Vienna, bound in a magnificent cover ; alee 
fol words the artistic light and learning derived |the Viennese Society of Artists, from 


) entra forth a horde of Germans desirous of light, and |toimpelour art societies to send copiea 
2 placed his bust in bronze, the | envious of Italy's blue sky, Bringing with them | works wo possess had failed. our: 
d Papi, and the gift of tho|rain and waste, they ruined themselves without | tional and ; 
wwe foundry, Sig. Galli. This| being able to take back to their country the got | 
‘at the approach of General | they neoded. But devastated Italy, generously 
ting the king, aud by whose side. for evil, sent to their dark country | many we 
resentative of the Buo-| the light of faith, of erudition, of the arts,— |/hasten to remedy the lack 


ily, young military voluntoor.|and the more she gave the richer sho be. /in the greabartist, by ling copies of 


wer the procession d} came, and when burst forth a new spring. | works we possess. “The museum 
do honour to the great time and Michelangelo produced works whose | interesting part of the fétes. The 
Allardi, the poet, « equal had not beon since the time of Phiilias,|the man is seen in his great w 
enthusiasm hose||'the seeds of the beautifal not only yielded | termined, with his great foroe of will, 
\its fruits in Itely, but thronghont the to be exhibited in 
|world. Your Buonarotti was sent not- only 
_ |italy, but for Germany, Tn grateful, 
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2 16 Cong of Architects and Engineers was 
. Jater, and will continue during the 
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1, 1 
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| @UE ASTHETICS OF HOUSE BUILDING* 
* Tux most noteworthy example of the con. 
sideration of house-planning in regard to effect 
only is Bacon's welldesote essay “On Build. 
ing,” the title of which, by the way, must 
be as conveying only the restricted 
which the verb “ to build” is still some. 
conversation, as referring merely 


are interesting as indicating the view 

‘the subject by a mind of tho first order, 

ven to magnificence both in regard to 

material tastes, and regarding the 

house as the most splendid and sumptuous out. 

adornment~of life. His purely wmsthetic 

matter is sufficiently proved by the 

almost contemptuous sentence with 

dis: the question of “ offices,” 

& leng:hened description of the show 

ideal house :—“ As for offices, let 

a distance, with some low galleries 

them to the palace itself’:; and this 

is all notice he vouchsafes to that portion 

of the edifice, considered so all-important at 

J *e4-souhties fairly be questioned whether 

j ; rom the purely palatial idea of a 

large residence has not been carried too far in 

" © present day, and the practical exalted to an 

ence over the artistic, No doubt, the 

school of Vanbragh, and of Soane, and the Adams, 

and others, carried the purely architectural theory 

of the mansion to an extremity, and left too good 

reason for the criticism of the nobleman, who 

remarked on seeing the plans of his new house, 

that it would be “ very well for a heathen god.” 

But the contempt for iaterior architectural effect, 

‘in the old sense of thewords, seoms exaggerated, 

‘andimplies the decay of a sense of grandeur 

and in the style of a great dwelling, 

‘f ‘was not without itsvalue. This feeling 

a in the literature of the day a good 

. Trollope is very fond of giving 

_ ® poke at architectural splendour, as when 

5} guar the Duke of Omnium's resi. 

Yee » where the architect, in contriving a 

magnificent entrance - hall “for his own 

honour and Fs had, he says, forgotten to 
eae uke with 

could 


rooms in which he 

Bulwer, a writer who inherited in a 

the — rep splendour and rich. 

ndings which was characteristic of 

Period of Huglish society, evidently 

change of taste, and gives a 

hint ego ~ remar! kel the 

parvenu 'y Novel,” who shows 

house to his relative with the remark, 

elevation—Classical, I take it, eli ? 

should see the offices.” This is just an 

notion in 

‘to a first-class house. Those architects who aro 

__ engaged most in such work find that the demand 
for every possible expedient which oan multi; 

> men beta gh “ creature.comforts 


to 


his new 
“ 


tnous spirit, though” 
thou, rae You must 
the t three courts, 

a wall about it; a 

bat more ished with little turrets, or 
rather embellishments, on the wall; and a third 
court to make a square with the front, but 
not be built, nor yet enclosed a 

wall, but onclosed vitl 

and fairly garnished ‘on 

cloistered on the 

with 


to displace the peculiar! 
Gothic feature—the rch the system of ome, 
as indicated here, shows that Bacon appreciated 
the effectiveness of a gradual transition from a 
natural to an architectural character in the 
penne as well as the culminating effect 
of increased elaboration in each of the 
approach, Whether, on the other » & series 
courts is the most effeative way of approach- 
ing the main entrance may, perhaps, be ques- 
tioned. It is picturesque, and the comparative 
seclusion it affords to the mansion itself gives 
some of that home-like oharacter which o 
ss! ” generally has a tendency to miss; 
but an avenue or broad drive, bordered perhaps 
with statuary or architectural adjuncts of some 
kind, is more stately. This might, of course, be 
added to Bacon’s three courts, but the outer one 
would in that case need a grand central gate to 
farnish the culminating point of the approach, 
and thus form the real frontentrance. In 
to the internal arrangement, the principle first 
insisted on in the essay “ On Building” is that 
ou cannot have a perfect palace, “ except you 
two several sides, the one for feasts and 
triumphs, the other for dwelling ; to be uniform 
without, though severally partitioned within, and 
to be on both sides of a and stately tower 
in the midst of the front, , a8 it were, joineth 
them together on either hand?’ The philosopher, 
it will be observed, is with us in our advocacy 
of the tower as an adjunct of a great house; 
whether the central position is so good for it is 
ancther question: we should say that would 
= a little too much the aspect of a public 
nilding rather than a But what are 
we to say of the direct architectural heresy of 
the two sides of the honse for different objects, 
“severally partitioned within,” but “uniform 
without”? Modern architectural criticism 
almost universally condemns this; yet the 
arrangement not only approved itself to such a 
mind as Bacon's, but been nly the 
favourite one with the builders of nearly ail the 
age houses of England since the Gothic period, 
he “stately homes” which are among the best 
show-places of the country, and which every one 
visite with pleasure, are all on this formal 
architectural type, in which the outer ranges of 
Windows and pilasters give no indication of the 
sometimes very irregular and inyolyed internal 
plan, at certain nooks of which the visitor looks 
curiously out of the window to find ont where, 
in the stately formal front which he had seen 
from without, the window of this little out-of- 
the-way “ ante-chamber ” or ” occurs. 
The probability is that he finds it is lighted b 
one window of the range, the other 
doing duty for some other nook or Er. 
There is really an interest of its own in 
i ' the exterior 


kind of odd discrepanc 
Ube period and Gate's Shah aa paint aoe 

0 and taste i was 
contrived. "Delite tee 





re, which n 
‘be taken as a sort of typical instance. “4 
difficulty, of course, is the ie 
thus left for connexion and fare bet 
the two blocks, and the lengthy routes which 


formed in consequence ; but as it is to 
that intercommunication between 


rouping with absolute symmetry of the whole — 
erin ek in the well-known and remarkable 
lan of Holkham, with its four oy 
visponed angle-blocks ; but, however nd 
imposing on paper, the utterly nd , 
character of such a plan in regard to inters — 
communication is too obvious to 

it represents an absolute sacrifice of convenience aes 
to effect, which is really bad wsthetic as : 
bad plan. It is worth noting that the ical 
arrangement of Holkham occursiin the Chiteau 
of La Muette, of which the plans are given in = 6 
old work by Androvet,—* Les plus excellent . 
ments de France”; but‘the pa 
eae somewhat closer to the centre, and a 
circular staircase formed in what may be ae, 
the “isthmus” which connects them with the 
main building. x 

We may assume, however, that regular blocks, — 
irregularly or obliquely connected, afford the best ~ 
solution of the problem of making the d al» 
rooms part of the design in «palatial vee 
without either interfering unduly with fies 
or making the design a con to the . 
And such an arrangement affords also that Pea 
effect which we — of in our former cee * 
suitable for the highest class of mansions,—“g j 
symmetrically d centre with ’ 
trically grouped dependencies.” 
The principle of internal grouping 

ment to be adopted, in regard to effect, sits of ~ 
much less question in the case of the show por- _ 
tion of a mansion of the hig rank than in 
avy other. Here, where statelinoss phere) 
a erm gn on ey Capea no — e 
udging a symme' tion rooms 
each side of acentre to be preferable to. i 
other; while the hall and grand staircase 
openly and prominently bespeak the im 
of the rooms to which they give access, 
spacious proportions and central position.” 
system of plan E tery such lity for 
description of effect as the Italian cortile, 
ingenious or pictureeque arrangement by 
the staircase is put on one side or cornered 
equal, on the whole, the impr 

stately effect Fs the vege all 
symmetrically-disposed ; emp! 
ment of cncvilors, which in houses of lesser 
are not only a n of int 
munication, but an im’ “gource 

is to a great extent su int 
of rooms intended ‘ 

in which the effect of com 

en suite is 

and corridor 


“ 


BH 





plicable neglect. 

da aces cha from the want be dhc pot 
authoritative p mine, or general index, 

ho | the ings of the Association. 
aB similar cases is almost invariably the 
|oustom, the opening speech of the President 
called attention to the subjects about to be dis- 
cussed. The occupation of the chair by some 
men of great eminence in. science f ed 00- 
casion for giving a general review, not of the 
projected work of the opening session alone, but i ata 
of the general state of scientific knowledge in| Amon those subjects brought before the mm 
Europe. To make such an essa: cid | Aesociation, which can as yet beranked 
and complete tasked the en among the conquests of science, must be classed 
encyclopwdic students. It was atask that very 
few men werecompotent satisfactorily to perform ; 
te scale, but it sacrifices | and not only so, it wasa proceeding unnecessary 
bringing the | to take more frequently than at decennial, or 
rooms too prominently and immediately | at least quinquennial, intervals. Still the lustre 
te the entrance, Very frequently the which attended the comprehensive review of 
was interposed as part of the suite | some of the ablest presidents has had the unfor- 
the entrance and the reception saloon ; | tunate effect of diverting the attention of their 
kind of scheme not infrequent the | successors from the primary duty of their post. 
more or less cornered, and the vesti- | Thus man who might be very eminent in his 
‘med a colonnade from the hall to the | special branch of science, but who, from the 
galoon door, But in all these cases the source absorbing nature of the studies to which his 
of the poe dignified though un-homelike | own fame was due, had missed the opportunity 
in the direct central ronte from the | of keeping up to the progress of other depart- 
the drawing-room, by which the jor ments of knowledge, was led to give, by way of 
and retirement is altogether .|opening speech, a history of his own study. 
comparatively small house, there must, Essays of this kind, no doubt, have great value, 


‘ be a choice between two objects,— and, when they are all that they ought to be, 
stateliness; there is not room to lay hold on the attention with great authority. 
om." For those who prefer the But, in themselves, they are rather fitted for the 

latter quality in their dwelling it is a satis- | presidents of sections, than for the president of 

- faction to know that it can always be moro or | the Association. The accident of the profession 

| less attained, even in what might be called gmall|or study followed by the president for a given iy ; 
ge by a rigid adherence to symmetry and | year ought not, as matter either of good taste or | of the committee, but by a de of threey. 

i alis ~ An. extreme specimen of this | of scientific arrangement, to tinge the whole| members of the Bristol 'rades added to 


in a plan.given in Gramm’s Der proceedings of the year. Still more unfortunate | their number. 

: absurd book, by the way), in | has been the effort, witnessed for three succes.| A brief and pithy definition, which one of the — 

( entrance-vestibule leads to | sive years, to introduce controversial topios into | “representatives of labour” gave of the term 
Li erg tral hall, on the opposite side of|the calm regions of pure science. We congra- | minimum wages, seoms to indicate that the com~ — 
" is tho staircase, behind an arcade and | tulate the president for the actual year on having | mittee have been ill-advised in making that 
‘the width of the whole side of the| broken through this pernicious habit. Nor can | subject the first point in their inquiry. What is ed tak 

f to t and left the dining-room and | we omit to express admiration of the good taste | actually pressing just now is rather the question x 
-room open from the centre of the op- st 


j with which Sir John Hawkshaw forbore to intro-| of maximum, than of minimum, “The. 
% sides of hall; two rooms of the same ‘ i athe 
,. Siae and each ending in a circular apse. This 
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not necessarily a 
of the rooms. This was, however, the 
arrangement during the Palladian 


favourite 
riod in England; a common form of plan 
4 an octagonal or circular entrance-hall, lead- 
a me a vestibule and toa circular recep- 
Stained to other principal sitting-rooms 
a 


















































from which access was 
sed sither side of it. This is no doubt 
and effective plan for a 
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binations in Capital and Labour, which was 

in the seotion of Economic Science on the Sle, 
of August, and of which we have the 

pith, does not contain very much will be % ia 
novel to our readers, The working were 
adequately represented not marely by members 
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duce into his speech any mention of the pro- | minimum wages,” according to _ a ; 
jected Channel tunnel. Ina lance at the his cited, “is that which, under the worst RY 
of the entire subordination 
ion of 


of engineering, a subject which excites so much | stances, the worst workman gets from the worst , 
curiosity would certainly have found aplace, had | master.” We freely accept this Le | 
not the engineer himself been the speaker. definition. But the result is that the 4 
The respect for his audience thus shown by Sir | one so exceptional, so transitory, and so certain = 
John Hawkshaw not only entitles him to very | to come to an end on the slightest improvement 
warm commendation, but furnishes an example|in either of the three elements specified, as to. 
which we hope may be followed on future 
occasions, None the jess do we feel that the dis- |i 
cussion of the history of any one branch of science 
is not the proper theme for the president of the 


in by Wyatt, though | British Association. 
termed plan 
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of the extreme of Every writer of a paper which is accepted for 
one corner of the block, but| reading, at the meeting of any section of the 
to the | Association, ought, we venture to suggest, to 
furnish a short précis of the contenta, These 
abstracts, handed by the presidents or socreta- 
ries of the several sections to the general secre. 
tary, should be laid before the president as the 
ongony o gr agaces S09 enftaoe 
thus learn from the opening 
course of the subjects to be discussed in the 
various sections. Every momber of the Associa- 
tion, and every reader of the daily reports, would 
know where to direct his attention, No subject 
mischance 










and #o just, that it inary 

une Scsameestnainge not occur to those ao 
© responsi’ of selec papers to 
read, This is a oase in which Perk ne sa to 
such a-descriptivn of inaugu 

suggested would have been of use, The subject 
would make both the | of women’s work is one deserving of the most 
the production, of the idle or un-| serious attention. It is one as to which a vast 
eral limit and measure | body of valuable information is to be derived 
6 from what is now ou in Austria, Bat 
the proposal brought the Association is 


tion of labour ‘by artificial |one that would seem to involve almost every 
be in the Jong ran not only futile, | possible disadvantage to all classes. 
ly mischievous to the workman, is| Professor Jevons yma to the subject 


‘the committee, It is well that steps|of the exhaustion the ocoal-fields, and very 
Hd’ be taker, as proposed at the meeting of | fullysupported the views that we have repeatedly 
section, to the knowledge of this truth | urged on that important topic. He showed that 
ng tl € classes. It would be well | the annual rate of inorease of consumption, 0 ‘ 
re this done with the pregnant wit and pithy far from having been overrated in his previous we 
mguage of a writer like Bunyan or De Foo. calculations, was now actually in excess of those|the excursion, it is now an affair of ti 
on of uniformity of wages may at once | calculations; and that the actual increase of rae a fally completed without 
d as one of artificial restriction, as | consumption is at the rate of three and a half | ture the 
le tyranny. No law of the] per cent. per annum, not ia arithmetical, but 
to make the sturdy knave | in geometrical, progression, The total produce 
p an interference with personal | of 1873 is estimated at 128,680,130 tons, ac- 
is attempt on the part of some of the cording to the report af the inspectors of mines. 
advisers of the workman. The quantity consumed for domestic purposes 
was estimated at one ton per head per annam 
is| of the whole population, or between thirty and 
quantity of production at the ex- | forty millions of tons. “The 
lity was well brought out. In fact,/are only from twelve to 
ode of contract which, though demanding | of tons per annuni. Thus some eighty mil. 
ordinary carein supervision, isdecidedly | lions of tons represen motive and manu. 
not only of the employer but of 
To the former it saves in oon. 


ay least 


§SEEi 
i 


nomical compound 
eleventh part of the 
measured in foot-pounds. ‘ 
: whee rs. scott what is wera of the com. 
ly | bustion, in round num ® quarter of a 
million tons of coal ee oe ir throughout 
the year in the production of mechanical power, 
'j We can form some faint idea of the service 
rendored by the steam engine to the country, 
Another point of much interest is 
| with the science of 


tpt 





SS 


church, however, is a. 


Perigueux, came to see Mr, Sh 
ciation, and, as was to be ex lively but very 
courteous discussion arose on the limits to which 
the demolition of old decayed work should be 
carried. No one thought that M. Abbadie had 
good,| the best of the argument. 
On Thursday morning the 
alo fast hour had been looked 
nt in the district. of the 
turrets or “ quoins d’avantage,” 
north and south angles at the 
front (built in the fifteenth 
church a defensible strong: | comparatively small interest. The first the best, 
with England), which have | with a yery good but simple doorway. ‘The best) very high 
buttresses | point, however, was avery good corbelled cornice for no purpose of communication. 
on the south side. Rouillac is picturesque; explained the liarity thus (and 
but, excepting the choir and two other easterly | other examples) :—Tho o arch “was 
apses, unimportant in an architectural aspect. from the east end, and the first a 
Gourville, one instance among several, showed | crossing leaving out 
that the extraordinary weight of the early r 
vaulting, whether domed or wagon-headed, had the west; this 
‘powered the supports, which now stand lean- part of the constructive design, 
ing outwards and covered by flat timber roof | nave was added it was not in this case 
and ceiling. In some places a fear of a similar not 
catastrophe had led to the comparatively recent 
addition of external buttresses,—buge 
the analogy of any other district. The rapid 
survey of these three churches gave more time 
for the noble church of Lanville, formerly an 
abbey of the order of St. Genevidve, but destroyed 
in the sixteenth century. The west front is of 
the twelfth century. The three-arch arrange- grace of detail, belongs 
ment of the bottom story, however, is here | of the twelfth : 
absent. The east end is remarkably fine, and'| Boixe ended the of 1875. 
also of the same date, and this, with the tran- hopes to be able to collet the results as 
septs, has wagon-vaulting. The dome at the | those of last year’s excursion, but it will 
crossing is very noble. The vault of the nave,|be the month of May 
originally domed, is now more recent, and quad-| done. 
ripartite in three bays. widen gals * —SSSS—,. a 
The next day, notwiths an early i Tey se 
40 mach aronnd had to be gone over that it was LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS. 
only by merely looking at Ventouse, the first subjoined “Instructions” have 
object, and by denying themselves a visit to the i 
fine Renaissance chiteau of Larochefoucauld, that 
\¢he menibers of the excursion had time to do 
justice to Celle Frouin (Cellam Sancti Frontini), 
one of the noblest churches which have been 
visited, This, however, is nobof the Perigueux) 
type, but of an older Romanesque. The crossing 
has a domical vault, but very far from being 
i from slightly cut-off 
rted by squinches. The rest of 
P vaults are wagon-vaults, The nave has | to 
aisles remarkably narrow and lofty, Tho semi- 
ciroular Its have their springing 
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‘Bul 
of about 2 centimdtres (-8 in.) | water cannot be : 


iron rod, 
fastened together by overlaying the ends, | water-main is at 
them together with a couple of bolts, | connected with the latter, taking care to a 
pe Boe with tin solder. A now | secure joint, well overlaid with solder, with the 
with a T-shaped connexion, | metal ofthe main, | - 
‘piece of the T overlaying the original| Where no connexion can be established either 
, and the stem making the first length | with the ground-water of the wells or by boring, 
branch. In some cases the ridge-| or with a water-main, the idea of ig up a 
i ly on the ridge; but as it is | conductor should be abandoned, as the latter, in 
importance that the joints and] place of being of any service, will rather be a 
mould not be injured during repairs | source of danger. 
in other ways, it will nerally| IX. General Arrangements.—In the case of a 
it to a cori: height | monument of any im oe, two or more 
supports at suitable | separate conductors should be established, com. 
municating with the ground-water, the common 
d arrangement of the supports recipient. Man-holes should be established, so 
on the description of roof, Some- | that the subterranean portions of the conductors 
t# are used, which should be fork. may be inspected from time to time. The latter 
to of dilatation, without leaving | should be arranged so as to be easily removable 
0 diaplacement ; some. | for examination, or repair and removal of rust. 
imes. t-iron bearings, weighing 101b.| X, Inspection of Lightning Conductors.—The 
or 12 Ib. are laid on the ridge, their committee recommend that a careful ion 
surfaces being grooved to receive the} of all lightning-condactors should be made once 
every year, at the end of autumn, and that some 
IV. Masses of Metal connected with the Con- uniform method of testing their electric powers 
ductor.—All pieces of metal of any size em-| should be adopted. 
adage in the construction of a building should Whenever a coudustor js erected or repaired, 
@ metallic connexion with the lightning. | ite Power should be tested and daly entered in 
conductors. register kept for the purpose, in which should 
Ta the municipal buildings under consideration, | also be recorded the results of all subsequent 


on 


—— of leaden gutterings is so complete | annual inspections. 


perfect that it may be regarded as a con. 
‘tinuous whole; in this case it is merely requisite 
‘to establish some good connexions between the 
guttering and the ridge.cirouit. These con- 
nexions may be made with pieces of 
plate-iron, or with strips of iron, of n 
than 1 square centimatre in section, 
that the portions actually in contact with the 


XI. Employment of Special Workmen, So— 
The committees recommend that the erection and 
maintenance of lightning-conductors should be 
entrusted to particular makers and special work- 

and not left to the contractors who 
undertake the keeping in repair of 
public buildings. 

XII. Permanence of Oommittee.—The com- 
ridge-cirouit are not lows than 20 to 25 square | mittee further consider that it would be usefal 
‘eontimdtres in extent. When the roof includes | to keep up a permanent commission, which 

metal surfaces, these should be combined | should meot annually, after the inspection, to 

one by soldering strips of iron from piece report results, and to make arrangements for 

to piece, and connecting them directly, or in. 

directly, through the gutering, with the ridge. 
circnit, 


V. Oonductors.—If the conductor is formed of 
iron bars, these should be galvanised, the 

well fitted and bolted together at the 

and the joints well covered with solder. 

If they cannot galvanised, the rods may 


have come to notice. 


THE NEW INDIAN TARIFF. 


Tne Indian Government have passed the 
be| Indian Tariff Act, 1876, and by it several im. 
& good coat of paint. 


portant changes have already come into opera. 
Dilatation Compensators.—The committee | tion in the Customs Tariff, with which it is as 
tho use on ridges of dilatation com. | well that home contractors should be acquainted. 
the principle recommended by the Export duties are abolished on allarticles except 
Sciences. The rate of dilatation of indigo, paddy, and rice, and in the case of im. 
millimdtre per mdtre for a differ- ports a uniform reduction has been made from 
ee ag regal of 80 degrees centigrade. | 7} to 5 per cent. Among the alterations on 
in the temperature sometimes rises | metals the following may be of interest to the 
60 degrees above the zero centi- trade:—Angle and T iron, beams, pillars, and 
winter sometimes falls 20 degree | other descriptions of iron imported exclusively 
have thus « difference of 80 degrees, | for building purposes are now charged an ad 
of length equal to 1 deci- valorem duty of 1 oent., as are also iron 
) in every 106 métres of rods.| pipes and tubes, Nail, rose, clasp, and flat. 
‘the amount of expansion and con. | headed rivets and washers 12 ru 8 an. 
pane any portion | nas per cwt. ; ete dnorptins, 
architect will be | vanised, 1 per cent, ad 
can beused, | and sheet-iron ig 
r, 2 centi-| square, 3 
5 millimdtres (one-tenth of | per ton. Galvanised iron, 
(2 ft. 3 in.) | ridging, 
soldered to | iron is charged 160 rupees 
ject to 14 ru 





obviating any defects or difficulties that may | % 


posed of, and 

they handed over to the builder, 
tion of his account. 

It is stated that the I , 

y » thei . 

is entirely their own; unless they ha to 
get it from a pretty story by Mra, : 
which Lells how one little girl did the same 5 
and to which we referred when it first appeared. 


in 


CHEAP FIRE-PROOF DWELLINGS: — 
AMERICA, 


Mx, Sypney Mygas nearly a 

offered a prize of nee ae oe dwelling 

lans for an approximately fire-proo: ing. 
ba the 1st of February last the award was made, 
after caroful examination by the committee 
appointed for the purpose, to Mr. A. Me gael . a 
of Chicago. After the award, Mr. Myers pro- 
ceeded to erect certain ya depen to 
the plans, and under the ortu- 
nate architect, Mr. Smith. The 
for the test contained 


hes Bir 4 
The fire was started at five o'clock, it Bt 
rrped f burned itself out, water was fatroduced by r 
Marshal Benner, and thrown against the walls and. 
from an engine, to ascertain the effect of water thrown 
the mat Bag ver heated. ee result of this test 
most gratifying to your committeo, satiafyi 
the building was, indeed, all that had aH 
and entitling Mr, Smith to the full benefit 
‘oth these sections were subjected to an ini 
phage cree ry as w } wages was 
ey were found to parently as good 
before the test, In ping we repeat A 
was in every manner sat ry to us, as 
ing to the requirements contained in your circalar, , 


cannot close this report without ¢: our 

tion of the great work you have 

strating, not only to Chicago, but to 

that good, pleasant, and indestructible houses can on~ 
structed at a moderate cost, and we hope soon. " 
replace the unsightl: , and unsafe 


much in use at Wan. 


nated ce an eee 
situated on Sacramento - avenue ; ude two | 
stories and basement; havestone front and — 
stone steps to basoment ; hollow brick watle ‘ 
partitions are of brick or concrete, and all bimb 
perfectly protected with the same 
window-sills of stone, and w 

cotta, They are complete 

containing gas and water : 

&o., and the cost is 

They are for sale, with land, at 


Sawdust for 


wall Railway viaduct 


¢ d to the London clay to 50 ft. 
+ the nal depth. The preliminary 
rpinnin; ions delayed the execution 
other works; but all that remains un- 
progress. Proceeding 

D ds from Shadwell station, of which two- 
da of tho station works are done, the covered 
way is nearly all completed to about 50 ft. north 
0 cial-road. Between this point and 
hitechapel-road the contractors are working at 
x different points in a short distance of 700 


“The retaining walls for the Whitechapel 
are nearly completed, and scarcely any- 
remains to be done butthe station. There 


PRE 


~ 


a 
) main thoronghfare, where the rail level is as 
‘the surface as it can be without altering 
levels of important thoroughfares. There 
be a goods station at Shadwell also. Be. 
Whitechapel station and the junction with 
© Great Bastern Railway at Brick-lane, the 
are at work at five different points. 
here are comparatively light, and there 
no difficulty in completing them within 
time as the works between Wapping 
hapel will occupy. 

fhe most interesteng engineering oxploit on 
ction is the covered way under the London 

vn basin. 


ti A i were carried on, 

first instance, from the surface, and con- 

: in dredging trenches in the bottom of the 
dock until the London clay was reached. The 
next process was the driving of the piles, clean. 

: and driven as closely jointed as pos- 

: These are of abont 14 in. on the side, and 
4 ‘a minimum of 4 ft. long, Fourteen steam 
¥ were employed in sending them 
x “There are two rows of coupled piles ont- 
wards towards the dock, and one row on the 

| Gnside towards the railway works, These, placed 
at 4 ft. Gin. apart inside, and the clay-puddle 
7 ) pe sag ed between the two wooden walls, are 

_. the coffer. for the protection of the workmen 
: constracting the covered way under the dock 


In addition to the pine forest laid under 
r ide the piles, another and 
must have been felled and cleated to pro- 

the enormous quantity of timber used in the 

1 timbering and staging fixed iongitu- 
laterally, and with u t supports at 

the spaces between at very 

of the resistant 


7 = anager i! 21 ft.; 

puddle, fol. 
s ealeccown 
the covered way, of 


The | 


finishing the line, and the loss o 

and of money, would have been 

believed, if the for 

John Hawkshaw ‘not 

fered with. Mr, Thomas is the 
The completion of the East 

will supply the missing link in 

between railways separated by the 

must greatly facilitate ptt 

dlesex and Essex, and Kent, Surrey, and Snasex ; 

it will give a stimalus to building operations ; it 

will afford the shortest and the only unbroken 

route for minerals and merchandise between the 

northern and southern counties and the southern 

shipping ports, saving, in addition to the ad- 

vantage of continuity, five miles in distance. 

It will have no opposition to encounter either 


be a goods station here on the north side of | from rival lines, steamboats, tramways, or omni- 
{ 


buses, to which other metropolitan lines have 
to submit. 
portion of through goods and passenger traffic 
than the lines referred to. It seems likely to 


It will also command a larger pro- 


[Bee a considerable traffic from the Foreign 
| Cattle Market at Deptford, and of timber trade 


from the Commercial Docks, by a short branch 
running into these docks, It will also havea 
siding and station at the London Docks, from 
which merchandise may be carried to and from 
all parts of the U: Kingdom without trans- 
shipment, It will farnish the shortest route to 
the densely-populous districts in the east of 
London for the Crystal Palace, Hastings, Bast- 
bourne, Brighton, and good routes to Ramsgate, 
Margate, and Dover, 

Costly although the East London line has 
| been,—500,0001. per mile,—its cost is much lower 
| than that of other jitan lines, some of 

which have cost from ,0001. to more than 
!1,000,0001. per mile, The average distance 
| travelled by the [ on these lines, such 
as the Metropoli' the Metropolitan District, 
and the Charing-or is uot more, probably, 


‘than a mile and @ half, whereas on the East 


London line the average distance travolled is 
unlikely to be less than four miles. The Bast 
London will be worked by the Brighton Com. 
pany under agreement, 
—_—_—_—= 
SILK CULTURH AND WORK FOR 
‘WOMEN. 


Eaxnest and successful efforts are being made 
in Australia to cultivate trees and silk- 
worms, and a com: , in which a man cannot 
be a director, has been established in ge diocese 
of Goulburn for these , with very re- 
markable results, hid is needed to give the 
institution national prope and Mrs. Bladen 
Neill, to whom much of the success attained 
is due, is now in Bogland to make their wants 
kn) 02 eu 


own, 


good grai ™ parts of England 
would te scinable ; but as to silk, the millions of 
acres of land in will certainly, some 

. In California 


Californians have 0 man 
well as reeling their own silk. M. 
° Sericioultural As- 


from a commercial point 
of his life being to successfully initiate the culti- 
pact ler died aeseig 0g! oo 
le an to 
tribe, and which with cone i sodhene 
Oniire, Neill eaye ;—* From Me. oe 
says :— ) 
a small sample of i Frese 
from which, when en to experts in Ly 
elicited a demand for all we could p x 
that quality at the highest ico, ‘This 
Karope and to 


was great encouragement, and I 
visit the silk-growing countries of 
judge for myself as to the 8 
of the Japanese races, then all but av Pe 
imported into France and Italy, phever om mi 4 
Ancona, Venice, thence the Italian ex 
districts to Milan, Florence, Cuneo, Novi, 
Genoa, and on through Nice to Marseilles, Mont- 
pellier, Cavaillon, Cevennes, and tho J Fre 
everywhere I met disease,—the same f 
small cocoons, and little profit to the 
peasants. At one railway station the ¢ 
pimp believe the cocoons I had o 

ve been prodaced the previons asthey said 
thoy had exes ncna pulletor SHuadagE vars. A poets 
accident brought to my notice a grain that hed vais 
been most carefully edacated for years ‘ 
little old-fashioned Roman town o the 
zerland. 1t was there that a pupil of ‘ 
had porsued his master’s system; he went 
further, for he hatched out the grain on the 





had 
the ideas of any 


other a “hearty greeti 


a 
} wm 
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| of late by von 


“worse condition, In each — 9 

‘evidently been disporting themselves, for 

they had “spun yarns” large enough to satisfy 

wine-boyer. so our inquiry 

‘ag to the rent, we were informed by one of the 

occupants, a handsome young Jewess, that it was 

“ ¢hree-and-six, and long enough price, too!”’ to 

which an assenting and most emphatic grunt was 
given by the girl's father. 

Upon either side of this lane are narrow courts, 

go narrow indeed that much difficulty would not 

be experienced in the inhabitants giving each 

ing” from opposite houses, 

close . The houses in these courts are, 

‘ ream than in the lave, and smell 

. The inhabitants might, if they thought 

r of much of this, but they will 

trouble. ‘They allow heaps of rab- 

the refuse green stuff, fish, and 

in little heaps al! over the place. 

6 are the canse of half the offensive effluvia ; 

) a inhabitants are princi- 

, bacon, and onions, or 


call it, is a perfect 

, the houses, shops, and 

ixed up in a delightful state of 
place almost every descrip- 

is bought and sold, 


8 to Sfr. 
3°20 fr. 
3°85 fr. 

$ebi6eee's 6:10 fr. 


In order to effect a uniform distribution of the 
electric light to different points, experiments 
have been made in which tho same current was 
passed through several apparatus by means of 
“ourrent turners,” which, however, interrupt its 
passage through a lamp for such ashort time only 
as to make the light produced appear continuous, 
This observation is based on the duration of the 
impression on the eye by light, which lasts at least 
one-tenth of a second. It has been proved by 
experiment with the lighting apparatus for alter- 
nate currents by Siemens and Hal: 

Hefner. Alveneck) that the aro of 
light between the points of charcoal is restored 
again directly if the interruption of the current 
lasts only a time. M. Leroux found in his 
experiments that an intercepted arc of light 
between the points of charcoal is restored at 
once if the interruption of the current does not 
last longer than one-twentieth of a second. He 
also divided the electric light by conducting the 
current of a Bunsen battery alternately to 
two apparatus, by means of a quickly revolv- 
ing distributing cylinder, in such a manner 
that both lamps during the same time received 
the same number of electric currents. The two 
sources of light thus produced were perfectly 
equal. It appears, however, that this mode“of 
dividing is neither practical nor economical, and 
it has consequently been tried to effect a divi- 
sion of the electric light by dispensing with the 
arc of light. Experiments made Jetely with 
this view, in which the light was divided into 
ten parts, also produced no favourable results, 
the expense being about the same as that with 
gas or petroleum. These failures caused M. 
Gramme to construct smaller lamps at first, of 
a power of fifty Carcel’s lamps. They act very 
well; but the light they give is not pérfectly 
steady. The machines now in use, however, 
have ed successful. They give a light of at 
least one hundred Carcel’s lamps, and their cost, 
as already stated, is only 1,500f. each. Although 
with these machines the problem’ of the division 
of the electric light is by no means thoroughly 
solved, the latest improvements introduced, and 
the saving effected, will perhaps further the 
employment of the electric light for lighting 
extensive manufactories, railway stations, an 


pon | other large buildings. 


p THE ELECTRIC LIGHT IN 
‘AOTORIBS, &c. 


MOVEMENT IN INDIA. 


AmonG the other alterations which are being 
effected at Government House, Caleutta, in pro- 
spect of the visit of the Prince of Wales, the old 

ne is being replaced by an elegant structure, 
the drapery of which wil! be of the finest crimson 
velvet, trimmed with gold and emblazoned with 
the Royal Arms. Chandeliers, of the days 
Cornwallis and Hastings, which huve been in 


to | use till now have been forwarded to England 


le} All the picture-frames are u 
and tho 


Messrs. Osler & Co. to be repaired and 


Baath 


t of Pa 


require time to mature 
complete, it is likely that at his 
considerable outlay will be 
struction of temporary works to 
troops stationed there with pure water 
meantime. .... A well-known Mohammedan 
citizen of Bombay, Mr, Cammoo Sullimon, has 
conceived the idea of raising a sufficient sum of 
money to provide a garden for the sole use of 
native ladies, and hopes to raise 2,5001. from 
native gentlemen for its decoration, while he 
from the Government a suitable site, 

i nene fra ag with 
the assistance municipality, to carry 
the work with ‘such despatch as to 
completion betwe. the aioe tne aoe ee 

‘a'es in Bombay. rpm presen Ad 
project, asserting that such a garden would : 
fully appreciated by native ladies, many ofwhom 
would be glad to go out for an airing’in the even-— 


ing, and are deterred only by the fear of exposing — a 


themselves to the public gaze, 


BURMESE BUILDINGS. 

Tur Indian mail brings some interesting de. 
tails about Mandalay and some of the other 
places which were visited by the members of 
Sir —— a mission. Prominent 
among them , on the Irrawaddy, — 
which doubtless will porch the curious : 
provoke investigation, now that it is vad 
and the Barman king is at least ey Sa 
be civil to — lishmen, Approachin,; A 
from the south-east it appears to be ona _ 

montory running out into the river, “ 

luff is covered with images of Guadama and 
other deities cut out of the solid rock. No 


village is visible, and passers pg left to 
conjecture the for which sanctuary 
and 


was established. The name of the spot 
“a place for the collection of customs,’ 

with this indifferent explanation the inquisitive 
must at present be content. The city of 
palace, is enclosed by a brick 

to 30 ft. high, backed by a 

ment. Attempts have apparently 

at forming bastions; but the results 

like ‘half turrets. The enclosure 


tion to the whole of the lower portion of |. 
yi td “etn, Rene with fine marble, 


ceived orders to farbish up the 


that it may look its best... , 


Rao has taken upon himself the task | 






















having small pipes leading 
his head, In this way he was taken round all 
the City conduits (the water ranning over him | > 
all the while), where the Mayor's proclamation Looh 
of his misdemeanour was read. He was then 
marched back to prison to abide the further will 
of the Corporstiaay a ia 
meat.’ ‘This they found} For several generations s' lent w ran 
; hich Hanover, Cavendish, at the conduit for the wants of the people. hore nid a peg nt 
osvenor, and Portman Squares, and the adja-| Thence it was t to their houses in Dock i nn 
“strecta, now stand, Here tho subsoil, |“ tankards,” holding about three gallons, by a Og ml es ste pean principle 
“consists of thick beds of gravel, inter-|class of men called « water-carriers,’ who ae ag rp yrse f oy yey 
- igo — of sand, resting upon the | resided chiefy in Cob’s-court, Broadway, Black- |), atirmed the seam otra as 

































of water. This was derived | friars. In his play of “very Man in his , 
in the rainfall upon the dis-| Hamonr,” Ben Jonson has a sand aettier named fo ners se ma ——e bo perce od hh 
ing through the surface into the gravel | Cob, who says, “Give mo my tankard...... ese eal dott ho to appeal was. 
eath. Out of these nine springs oozed | It’s six o'clock: I should have carried two turn! th be sand sree’, writin Mie Nn - against 
ous places,and ran down the grassy slopes by this.” Bat in course of time, as London dates ini Dik : 
Tyebourne, which then flowed through | grew in size and population, and the springs , 
St from north to south, while Oxford. | yielded less water ‘than formerly, owing to 
h it from east to west. the rednced rainfall from cutting down tho 
1236 the owner of the Jand, Gilbert Sandford, | great forest north, east, and west of the 
‘request of the king, Henry III., granted City, the water running at the conduit was 
in perpetuity to the mayor and | insufficient for the requirements of the inhabi- 
ni London. ‘These the Corporation col-| tants, This caused the Corporation to bring 
d by lead pipes into a reservoir, which they | other springs into the conduit- pipe from 
sted in the ground where Stratford-place, the manor of Paddington, 1n 1439 the Abbot of 
ord.street, now stands, and from the reservoir Westminster, to whom this manor then belonged, 
Jaid a 6-in. lead pipe to the great conduit | granted all the springa rising in it to the mayor 
Uheapside. The pipe was laid in a south-east and citizens of London, who then collected those 
rection, across the fields between Regent-street | on a suitable level into a reservoir at Paddington, 
id Bond-street, to a point in Piccadilly, about | whence a 3-in lead.-pipe, 2,805 yards in length, 
dway between the Girous and the Geological] was laid into another reservoir which they 
m, From thie point it was carried across | found on the line of the 6-in. pipeat the spot 
market and ‘ueicester-fields to the King’s | in Piccadilly before mentioned, 3,509 yards| ‘The extreme length of the building is 460 ft., 
hich abutted on Hemming’s-row, near | from the conduit. The head of water in the | and the widths on lines taken at right angles to 
ing-cross. From thence it was continaed | last-named reservoir was 12 ft. above the conduit- | the general line of front are as follow, viz. :— 
ie the Strand and Vleet-street, over Fleet | mouth, 8 ft. below the head in the reservoir at | through projection at centre, 140. ft.; ‘through 
which then spanned the river Fleet, up | Stratford-placo, and 12 ft. below that at Pad-| wings at ends, 206 ft.; and through intermediate ~ 
ill, and along Cheapside, to the con-|dington. In 1442 the Little Conduit by Paul’s- | porcions, 60 ft. The general height from ground — 
which was placed at the point between the | gate, Cheapside, was built, and water laid on to | to top of parapet is 90 ft., and the total height 
Ponltry and Backlersbury. it from the 6-in. pipe. : in centre 182 ft. 
of the pipe was 4,752 yards. As Thesubterrancanchambers recently discovered | The ground-floor arrangement may be gene. 
, it was of lead, and 6 in, in| at Stratford-place, Oxford-street, are the remains | ralised as follows:—An arcade having a clear mn 
head cr pressure from the surface | of the reservoir wheneethegreat conduitinOheap- | width of 12 ft. extends along the wutice front, 
© in the reservoir to the conduit- | side was supplied with water. Tho spring in the |‘and returns around the wings, forming a spacious 
was 20 ft. Assuming that the supply | underground building said to have been subse. | balcony at: first-floor level. ‘The central block 
from the springs maintained this head in the | quently discovered in Oxford-street, a few yards | contains, in that part projecting beyond the 
. the delivery at the conduit was| east of North Audley-street, is no doubt one of | general line of front, outer and inner halls ; 
97 gallons per, minute. Assuming, also, that| the nine springs whioh formerly supplied the | |adies’ and gentlemen's waiting and 
ie! ipe was j-in. thick, its weight was 234) reservoir. The building here referred to is| rooms; in that part intersecting the perp 
h 8. So well'was the contour of the section of | approached from the surface by sixteen steps, |inga grand hall; and in the projection to rear 
the line of the pipe chosen, that nowhere did it | and has s cistern in the bottom, the water rising | the grand staircase with baths, and lifts from: 
above the general or hydraulio line of inoli. | in which flowa aw: through a pipe on each side. | to bottom of building. z 
mation. Hence no pressure was lost, no vacuum | No doubt it was built over tho spring for supply-| Between the central block and the wi ere. 
were formed, and the discharge was the | ing some mansion in the locality with water long | are, on the left, a ‘bar with stairs leading to 
game as if the inclination had been uniform | before the existing houses were erected. <A'| muric-loft, opening into table dhéte, and a 
thr . It was provided with a kind of stop. | precisely similar building to this, made in the| ladies’ drawing-room ; on the right general bee 
| cock at its head for storing water in the reservoir | reign of Henry VILL, still existe beneath the | offices for clerks and inquiries; a coffee-room, 4 
at night, and also with stop-cocks along its | gardens of Kensington Palace. A description and | and a reading-room. ek | 
_-wourae, for shutting off the water for examinations | representation of it may be seen in Faulkner's| In continuation of the main building a ladfes’ 
“History of Kensington, Jonn PHiLvirs. | coffee-room extends across the left, anda billiard. 


















————————— : 
PROPOSED HOTEL, LEGHORN. 


Tie illustration shows the sea-front of a hotel © 
about to be built at Leghorn, principally to meet 
the wants of Hoglish and American visitors and 
residents, from the designs of Mr, Walter Bm- 
den, architect. The site (on a portion of which 
the barracks formerly stood) is immediately out- 
side the city walls, and is washed by the sea on 
three sides, the fourth facing the The 
views which the hotel will command are scarcely 
to be surpassed, and the front has an almost 
southerly aspect. Between the ens indicated 
in the view and the sea-wall be constructed 
an esplanade with jetties for yachts and boat. 
landings. 
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meg Pome There was notably one stop-cock on 
each side of Fleet Bridge, where the pipe came 























D room across the right wing. eit 
out of the ground and passed over the bridge. Forward from the line of frontage, each - 
‘ Here it sometimes burst, probably from exposure FATAL FALL OF HOUSES AT is laid ont in flate, having i : 
te the frost. There is reasorf*to believe that WOLVERHAMPTON. for approach from the outside, and so 


“here, too, it was provided with an air-vessel and! 6. the 14th i 1 adjou i that into 
. , 4th inst, rned inquest respect. | that any number of the flats can be-thi 
i cook at the oe fi “ye! vertical bend, for ing phe gf ae Bay TA Biwin Bowe, communication with or Pip Brie oe Ro 3 } 
© ated oh thie point. This arty ,accamn- | y met with his douth by the fall of several | Pleasure, thus affording the choice between the” 
ral eng ; is work was the first of |), os0% in Wolvert mpton, was held before Mr. hotel cuisine and attendance or © pri. 
anes i» England that we have any | w. jy. Phillips, coroner, at the Old Bash Inn, | vAcy. Each flat contains all the ‘and 
Sieiiey tees Sap |, pee rr 
“supply ingland ; |" 'g veral houses, which in | in a moderate-sized English villa, Ttis 
se ane = eminent sagneuiog skill, both | , alapidated a0 ee in Walsall-street, to construct a winter purse on aged = a in. 
cttieagpaiea'” Ts would ey neve a euddenly came JommamaE “a — pr ot nit publise- the plan of Spal 
5 y deceased, : in at e wi © 
Gincorer whether it was the work of English or | ¢ycvased who happened Ne he Pasting SiN 15 4 following number, 


Cortals’ merchants of Holland provided the, ,Vstiows witnesses hiring Deen beard, the jury, 


pipe, in consideration of ‘being permitted to after an hour's delibesssios, zeturned the fullow- 


establishments in the Oity for the 
gale of their goods, and to sek titi free 
from river-daes for a number of years, For 
the king’s service in obtaining the grant for the | 9 {4 
4 hole of the size of a goosequill was 
to be made in the pipe opposite the 
mentioned, for svpolying it with 
» & half. pipe was con. 
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PROPOSED ENGLISH HOTEL, LEGHORN.——Destexep sy Me, Wauren Exes. 
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CAMBRIDGE HALL, SOUTHPORT. 




















garden 
un . The pier, nearly cone 
1 with steam carriages, van 
g e 


"some, ve. botanic oa have lately 
been opened. Tho new Hesketh Park stands as 
a monument of enterprise to those who six 

\ knew it as a range of arid sand-hills, 
now is a beautifully laid-out and well- 
demesne. One of the pleasantest 
town is Lord-street, a fine broad thorough- 

, ote two miles } well planted and 

4 ith handeoens bal ings. It is in this 

: Hall, the subject of 

our illustration, is placed. It adjoins the old 

Town Hall, and has been designed chiefly to 

supply the want of oly ph sree the 

ding afforded. It contains an assembly. 
room on the first a 120 ft. oa 50 ft, with 
Neries ~~ rom the walls by cast-iron 
Cotten. “Th neipal stairg are at the back, 
and open upon a enade corridor, which runs 
the whole length of the building. The chief 
entrance is under a stone carriage-porch in the 
centre of the building. The entrance-ball, on 
the -floor, is 55 ft. by 25 ft. The roof of 







































, and the masonry rusticated. 
of the entablature is carried along 
entire front, ooo supporti 
divided with panelled pedestals. 
of the first floor have richly.moulded architraves 
and trusses supporting pediments alternately 
arched and pointed. The windows of the second 
floor are finished in a similar manner, but with 
moulded cornices only. The plans were pre- 
red by Mr. Matheson, architect for her 
ajesty’s Board of Works for Scotland. 


the 





PROPOSED NEW CEMETERIES FOR THE!" 


LIVERPOOL OUT-TOWNSHIPS. 


Tux necessity for providing one or more new 
cemeteries for several of the parishes and 


of Liverpool and Toxteth Park proper is now 
under the consideration of the local authorities 
of the first-named townships affected. This step 
has been rendered n in consequence of 
the Liverpool and Toxteth Park Burial Boards 
having both intimated their intention of closing 
their cemeteries against all who are not parish. 
ioners or residents of the two townships. The 
question as to whether there should be one large 
central cemetery for the use of the different town- 
ships in common, or a plurality of cemeteries, was 
freely discussed, and it was suggested that the 
two townships of Everton and West Derby com- 
bined, with their population of 170,000, should 
provide a cemetery for themselves, and that the 
three other townships of Kirkdale, Bootle, and 


this ia supported with columns. The floor is | Walton should provide another for their joint 


tiled, and on one side is a Caen oo and marble 
chimney-piece, with dog-grate. © space on 
the ‘cht of the iene is ueosel 40 the 
-room and the various retiring-rooms. 
The reception-room is temporarily used as the 
offices of a new local bank,—the Southport and 
West Lancashire Banking Company. The space 
to the left of the entrance is rented by the postal 
authorities for the postal and telegraph offices. 
" The bnilding is faced with stone from the 
Longrid juarries. 

The pa erected by Joyce, of Whitchurch, 

at a-costof nearly 1,0001., was the gift of Mr. 
» W. Atkinson, of Southport. 

The nd in front of the Town Hall and 
Cambridige Hall, amounting altogether to nearly 
two acres, is Jaid out with flower - beds and 
fountains as a miniature home-park, and is freely 
‘open to the public. 

These works, which are only part of a larger 
scheme of public improvements, have been 
executed under the superintendence of Messrs. 
Maxwell & Tuke, of Bary. 





NEW POST-OFFICE FOR GLASGOW. 
: inadequacy of the present building in 
pa for the ti of the increas. 


ing and telegraphic business of this large 
on been means, commented upon, and 
far 





ad to learn that arrange- 


the existing building until the 
is finally completed and occupied, 
disturb current business of the 
_— new rap i the 
‘instance, will extend from the gable of the 
esent edifice to Frederick-strect, oxtending to 
clading | the tenement recently ac- 

E business having been trans- 


department, — 



























use. One gentleman present, Mr. Cariss, ob- 
served that cemeteries might at no distant day 
tarn out to be unnecessary. He said he did not 
think it would be wise to do much in the way 
of providing cemetery accommodation for the 
future, inasmuch as there were several questions 
coming forward with reference to the disposal 
of the dead, such as cromation, and the carrying 
of the dead to the sea. It appeared, however, 
to be the general feeling of the meeting that one 
or more new cemeteries should be at once con- 
structed, and that sites should be immediately 
procured, and a resolution was unanimously 
carried to the effect that it was desirable to 
provide burial accommodation for the several 
townships. 








PURCHASE OF THE PLANTIN MANSION 
AT ANTWERP, 

Ir is now officially announced that the quaint 
old mansion in thé Marché du Vendredi, that 
was once the printing-office and the home of the 
celebrated Christopher Plantin, with all its 
literary and typographic antiquities, has been 
purchased by the authorities of the city, and 
will for ever be maintained as a public museum, 
Antwerp has acquired the house and the col- 
lection for 1,200,000 francs, to which the Govern- 
ment has contributed 200,000 francs. 

Among the antiquities of Antwerp, few are 
more interesting, and certainly none are less 
known, thanthis. Even the bestof the guide-books 
pass it over’ without notice. In past years, 
when it was thrown open to the general public, 
some of the books, papers, and curiosities were 
feloniously abstracted : hence the house was shut 
up, and few persons were admitted to inspect it. 

The house presents a remarkable appearance. 
Its ancient character has been thoroughly 
preserved, Over the door is a piece of sculp- 
ture representing the printer’s arms. ‘ Behind 
this house, which wee porchased by Plantin 


the | #bout 1580, and was refronted in stone hy 













Moretus (F. J.), is a much larger edifice sur. 
rounding a spacious court-yard, in which are the 
museums. There are fourteen pictures by 
Rubens, one by Vandyck, four by Probus, two 




























town. | “°" 
parts | ships lying immediately adjacent to the parishes 





“G. 8. H. Appletart, Architect, Charlotte, N. 0. 
Come one! Come all!! 
Both and small! 
To ny office in rear of R. M. Miller's Hall, 
It makes me feel as tho T should say, 
Call on mo about the Centennial day, 
And hear what I have to say 
About buildings, on the Centennial day ; 
You'll feel sa you wished youl ne'er b 
oO Oe 
As for style sad beauty you hare pes yg ot : 
ee =e,u I pape every one, 
‘And phate raced ee ae Ga 
And, if will pay for time and trouble 
Taken to investi the truth. 
Should you employ me, and I fail to please, 
You can go away at your ease,” ; 
One of our correspondents from Atlanta, who | 
encloses copies of these same ad 1 ] 
says,—‘ No doubt you have wondered at : | 
manner in which architects have been bs a aT, 
ciated in this country, but when youreadthe 
enclosed you will understand why it is that hum- 
buggery has led the van.” 
Now, certainly, reading these has not con' 
to us that knowledge: those who can find any 
reason in these rhymes for employing theadyer- 
tiser must, we think, be avery peculiar, ifnob 
very limited, class. Such vagaries in a 
like America, where the profession is as yet but 
young, need not be looked at very seriously. 
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WORKMEN, 
Tne new Act to enlarge the powers of 

Courts, in respect of disputes between employers 
and workmen, and to give to other courte a 
limited civil jurisdiction in respect of*snch 
putes, came into operation on the Ist 
and has spree to the United 
County Courts is now given po 
ordering of the payment of mone 
the rescinding of contracts, and 
taking of security, whether the 
liquidated or unliquidated, and 
damages, or otherwise. In courts 
jurisdiction, before magistrates, 
given up to 101,, and such 
be deemed criminal, Suc! 
jurisdiction have cognisance as to masters and 
apprentices, and an indenture is to be considered 
a contract between the parties. The Act is 
divided into five parts, and deals with the 6: 
neon: Sexi’ ate dbertng bree. = 

ing within its enactments, empowers the 
Lord Chancellor to moke rules. The sui 
jarisdiotion given is expressly declared not to be 
deemed criminal, nor is imprisonment to be 
enforced, except in cases of apprentices who do — 
not appear; nor are goods to be distrained Rs 
which might not be taken in execution by a 
County Court. There is a definition of terms 
given and various sections as to Scotland and — 
Ireland. The new law does not y to 
domestic servants, but to labourers and | 208 
and employers as well as workmen can be dealt 
with under its provisions. re Ss 


THE NEW LAW ON EMPLOYERS AND, 
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dinérs. In 1874, nineteen 
whom were wither carpenters or 
ore than a fourth of the whole 
, with the exception of one builder 
4 not a trade connected with 
ding mentioned ; they are either architects, 
htemen, clerks, or teachers. 1 think that 
any farther comment on this matter would be 
#6 it clearly shows which of the 
= Sremrree: are beat qualified to lead 
or act in the above capacity. G. Banks. 














BRICKLAYER ¥, CARPENTER—A CLAD Yor THE 
MASON. 

Sm,—Having noticed the dispute going ou 
between the above, I have been induced to come 
into the field. I quite agree with “HE. L.” in 

the effect of the trade of the two classes 
the mind of the workman, but I think the 


en ‘trade which has to perform the most responsible 
= in 


om. 


the erection of our first-class buildings 
will be allowed by every man of unprejadiced 
to be that of the stonemason. 

I 1 just notice first the qualifications 
required by a first-class mason (I mean the man 
who should be preferred as clerk of works). In 
commencing his trade he has to obtain a pened 
over the tools in the hewing department (whi 
isno easy task in our granite work). This gives 
him a most excellent opportunity for estimating 
the + wa of stone, the material from which by 
far most responsible and most expensive 
parts of our first-class building are constructed ; 
and a clerk of works who is deticient in this kind 

ledge is not master of tho principal part 
of work, and I defy any ono who has not 
wrought stone in some way or other to be in 
reality a competent jndge as to ite quality. 
stones have to be 
out 


of a building leads our young mason to study the 
art of drawing ont and making the templates 
which he can use ba oF en result, and gives 
him an advantage which the carpenter and joiner 
oan never attain. 
Now, sir, I shall go on to the walls with my 
mason, and what does he learn there? 
Jearns to construct the part on which all ‘the 
tradesmen fix or hang their parte. He 

















of double curvature, groins, discharg hi 
&o., and an innumerable variety of as! int hee 
work, along 
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‘builds his hewn stones into oblique arches, arches 


‘ith the inside dividing walls, 
are not uncommonly built of bricks, Then 
construction, which gives him a 
dron girders, and of how to place 

fill up the spaces between 
concrete, as the case may be. 
to the duties of the foreman 











detecting bad m ‘ 
man can iorongigiiaee 


them after they are 

Nyon dont “, 1.” speaks of brick 
our correspondent ‘ 8 - 
layers coming to a standatill were it not for the 


carpenter, and how he (the carpenter) could get 
par cin coe lakes loves Up 










bricklayer would stick for want of a centre, I 
do not deny they employ to 
make centreing, but it ia sim is 





& carpenter 
ply because he 
a worker in timber, and oan make it more quickly 
and cheaper, not because it is difficult to plan or 
understand ; centreing is pve. opting 
them; and who knows the better than the 
man who works them? And more, we all know 
that a mason, bricklayer, or carpenter can build 
houses independently of each other; but neither 
of the three houses would be anything like a 
perfect one. 

I would take in hand to get six novices who 
would build timber houses, before I could get 
one who could build a stone or brick one. 

Now, I think, I have fully proved that there 
ig no tendency to monotony in the ocoupation of 
a mason, but that his is a trade of earnest and 
enlightening yrs f from the very commence. 
ment; and I think if there be any prejudice 
among us, our fellow writer, ‘‘ KE. L.,” bas a fair 
share of it in saying that the carpenter “retains 
the leading position,”—a most unreasonable 
assertion, in the very face of the proof standing 
all round him. Just let him go out into the 
streets of our best honsed towns, and examine 
the houses, piers, docks, bridges, and sanitary 
works; then let him examine our forts, light. 
houses, and all buildings of durability, strength, 
and safety ; and, last of all, let him inquire into 
the ruins of the once towns and temples 
of the Bast which have withstood. the destruo. 
tion of armies, and the slow but eating action 
of time for thousands of yéars, and I'think he 
will allow the mason to bethe qualified man and | 
“the” builder, and that the rest of the trades- 
men (including the carpenter) are only instru- 
ments in his hauds for the more complete 
finishing of his work, 

Apeeprensmine Granrre. 








must wait years to obtain, 
The statement that the bricklayer’s o 
are limited to the aid received from thee 
is scarcely worth comment; but, just by ¥ 
illustration, I will state that when fo man ‘in: 
my own branch I carried up a well- r 
extensive block of buildings,—one of a n 
clasa,—the 


the supports of 
80 ft. from the concrete, 
thirty-five bricklayers for months, 
ing to attend upon the 


carpenter ’ 
and his ph aap easily, under my 
have been filled by an intelligent labourer. 


“B. L.” says he had some experience 
branches, and he is of opinion that the art: 
bricklaying is the most easily acquired. 1 a1 
a contrary opinion, fo upon the 
ence of forty years’ continuons toil 
the grades, from an apprentice o) 
sj to suggest, without being 
“B. L.” com hia nce 
bricklaying, and dound it more difficult to attain 

ciency now to confess, 
ay it aside, Prod: more easily 
acquired branch,—-the carpenter ; and now, like 
a disappointed lover, seeks 
the object of his former affections. + thi 
—— Vane ay has greater facilities than 
the er for uiring knowledge of 
attendant trades, ‘hom already disproved, 
showing that the bricklayer gets a start of 
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the fault of the man. That a carpenter 
he choose, build a house withont 
quite agree; but that a bricklayer would fail, I 
deny: on the contrary, the bricklayer’s house 
would possess qualities which the carpenter, in 
his house, would fail to produce, i.e, a sure 
foundation, efficiently drained, free from smoky 
chimneys, an even temperature, and impervious 
to wind and nel ; uy 
Your correspondent says his letter is intended 
to apply to ordinary house-building, Now, 
ordinary honses aro almost without ; on 
built with brick; and, as @ rule, they are 









.being carpenters and joiners, who 
superintend the work; and it does not tell 





Sin,—With all due deference to the remarks 








of your correapondent, “H. L.,” in his reply to | upon to publish in your columns the | 
to suggest | plaints of those who, in an evil hour, have 
© slightest | tempted to purchase one of their 


my letter upon the above  Lbeg 
he has failed to weaken or alter in th 
degree the position I assumed. 





looking at it with side 
show that the very nature of the 
educating influence 
bricklayer, whose 
properly appreciated,—he 


exercises influences 





content to remain a mere mechanical drudge,— 










somewhat analogous, I to the plough. 
man, who simply has to f his plou pe 
the field that he may follow it back i 

I quite agree with “HE, L.”" that it requires a 
considerable power of. eopreele with the 
conception of an elaborate | 


to 
such 
study 


He proposes to view the question from a/| status in this discussion, for it 
broader basis than I had assumed for it; but he| stone, on account of its 
confines his views to the most narrow limits,| than as a veneer, commen 
only, devoting the | line upwards, The work is 
greatest part of a long letter to the attempt to| pared in tho rey = 
: occupation of a | distance from the 
carpenter and joiner exercises such a powerful | attending it is considerab! 
on the mind that he must | bricklayer’s; the 
in consequence become @ being superior to the| the hands of a 

—albeit, the most | least of all has rs finer 
lively and interesting when understood and | In regard to the of 
1 wishes you to believe | advance of the br 


his mind the very | my former letter ad 
opposite, reducing him to a stupid ignoramus, | for it is evident Fratyr gt 


in favour of them as the fittest men for 
leading position, that you are : 


Touching the mason, I beg 


more 
tothe leading po 
and | 
P aengeser 

at what 

bey don ae 

to believo that. 


disectiong “4 


i 


revenge by slandering — 


years, and if he negleots his copes Sa 
re 


to sell,—the majority of those that build ‘e 
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‘construction, ¢ 
extent to which it is appl 













of its impending fall for the benefit of the tem- 
porarily insane; and the result I am confident 
would accrue to the entire satisfaction of the 






















, venture along the Strand. They would avoid 
‘ bricklayer cannot superintend his own | the latter place at any time, but most certainly | Lo 
_ work, much less hold the leading position. That|at the present moment. The Strand as you 
- the this, or, at least, make an effort, is| know, sir, has been “up”; parte of it are still 
influenced me in the initiation | “up”; that it will be “up” again very soon is 
his correspondence. certain from the manner in which it has been pat 
Bricktarer Crerk or Works, | “down.” I complain of nothing, much less of the 
7 state of the chronic effervescence which afflicts 
ft : aie eran ss otherthoronghfares besides the Strand. But I wish 
WHO LOOKS AFTER THE STRAND AND | to ask a question concerning local government 


discipline. “I am about to lay down a speak- 
IT8 TRIBUTARIES P ing nharkasinses the bare ES Ned cal 


- -Sm,—A fortnight ago you were good enough the pnblic-house opposite, for an obvious). 
to print a letter from me, inquiring whether there | practical purpose. Can I pull up all the “ 
_ be any surveyor or overseer intrusted with the | way between the two houses, dig a deep trench, 
interests ‘and rights of the ratepayers of St.| and, for a week, snap my fingers at all carts, 
Paul's, ;in particular, and those of | cabs, carriages, and the like? If there be any 
: eens on frequenting that neighbour- | one in authority to consult concerning these 
Mine: . ‘Therein I alluded to a plot of waste land | things, does he ever question the necessity for 
at the corner of Bedford and Chandos streets, | digging up London as it has lately been dug up | The architect has given us the fair 

upon which a notice-board had long enjoined | jn the Strand? And if these be necessary, does | body, the painter and soul 

ee oe to seek the aid of “a! ho seo that the stones are properly laid down | breathe into it the breath of life, as 
certain Mr. Howard.” The resnit of my letter again? Last Sunday morning, although norain had | did into the Sistine, and Raffaelle into 
is that the notice-board in question has been | fatien for days, the Strand from Wellington-street | Vatican, 
removed, but the hoarding of rotten doors, |to Boedford-street was thickly coated with black 
‘worm-eaten planks, and other carpenters’ refuse, | congealed mud (in Continental and therefore less 
still remains an eyesore and inconvenience from | Christian cities the streets require to be kept 
which even bill-stickers, unwarned, shrivk with | quite as clean on Sundays ag on weekdays) ; 
cautious dismay ! : _ . , |racks of paving-stones protruded above the sar- 
Perhaps gi dead and ee it wie face of the road, and one or two were loose and 
considerate to expect an answer to my question, | eminently dangerous; pools of black and nm 
-—builders, architects, and other millionaires | water fe and towards noon got lighted 
_ having obviously retired to their country-seats, — up by a brigbtsun, All this doing, redoing, and 
but unless some explonation is quickly afforded | undoing, besides costing a good deal of money, 

ofan unusual and useless trespass upon a portion | jeayes the streets in a state of hideous patch- 
__.» of the public footway, I shall take leave to com- | work which facilitates the accumulation of refase 
 m personally with the noble owner of the | of al] kinds—refuse, which in the Strand, more 
In the present state of metropolitan | often than will be believed, nds for ita re. 
course is just as likely to be | moval solely upon the wheels of rolling vehicles 
shall inform the Dake | and the extremities, naked and clothed, of 
passing animals both brute and haman.  W. 





















Tho key to the decorations should te that Be! 
which was the key to the architecture,—the 
theme of the Redemption. Here is the base 
which all ecclesiastical superstructure s . r 
raised, the theme which taxes the invention of _ 
painter, sculptor, and architect to the ’ 














CONORETE PONDS. 

Sin,—In the Builder for Ay ) 
spondent asks for a remedy for leaking of a M4 
concrete pond. As no clue is given tothe nature rh 
of the subsoil, or what the concrete was made. 
from, and how it was made gens rye” a 










impossible to auggest a cure; but allow 
state that J have constructed a 

a nd —_ {sma peace rn, oirs, 
some e former of very large dimensions, and 
that only in one instance has there been the 
slightest failure, and this I found was caused 
the concrete being laid on the clay which aie 
formed a pond that the new one was to replace. st 
The clay contracted, through being kept dry,—a | 
subsidence ensued, and the concrete 


My method of forming the ponds is this :— 
Aféer excavating the ground to the proper form, 
the concrete is made in the manner usual for 
walls of concrete buildings, with one ; 
Grve the workman water pure, Portland cement to seven parts of clean, 
Give the workman light and air ; gravel, crushed flinte, or other 
Tf his life is insecure, 2 gate: this is laid on evenly, 
Health and mind cannot endure, thick, commencing at the 
And his home becomes & snare, 


Build the workman's dwelling sound, 
Not an earth-house or ® cave ; 
Scan and drain well underground, 
- Heed and pave well all around, 
Or you'll make his living grave. 


_Edacate the workman's child, 
In your lessons aye impress 
That the fountain undefiled, 

Lies in truth so oft exiled,— 


































TEACHERS AND WORKERS, 
(For the Use of the Sclool Board Schools.) 
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of by Dr. Buist by force, the sare 
Jackson & Shaw—alleging that an amount 
over 5001, was due to them at the time; 
when the case was brought before the 
cele — 4 Seeman 
re! to give uj) - é 
Dr. Buist and his arohisens (Mr, Sener? to 
phi ag ec ye ba mate 

nen ro} before the Court of Queen's 
Dicch, aa by order of Mr. Justice Brett the 


through which air can circulate. 
: bnig g of the Middlosbrongh | mantle the fire-brick masonry of the bosh walls 
Streets, Markets, and Building Committee was | (2 ft. 6 in. in thickness) ig exposed, each course 
held in the rg Buildings on the 7th| being confined by bands of 1 in. square iron, 
inst., Alderman Todd in the chair. The clerk | which are secured to the housings by '’-heads ; 
written to the Local Government Board | resting in slots left to receive them. A casing of 
ig out that some members of the Town | boiler iron surrounds the walls of the crucible as . 
hold that one thing was meant by the | high as the tuyere o and between it and 
sand some arguing that|the walle are placed 6 in, of washed gravel, 
—a back street, not a back|/ through which water is allowed to . 
following letter from the|The housings also form supports for the circle. | Whole case was referred to Mr. OC. K. Bernard, of 
blast and water-pipes, and for aspray-pipe under | Oardiff. It was further ordered that the costs of — 
tho Local Government Boara | tb mantle, The outside of the stack above the | the cause were to abide the event, the costs of 
of your letter on the 12th ult,| mantle is of red brick, secured by strong iron |Teference only in the discretion of the 
© Town Council of | bands. provided with double clevices,—a casing | arbitrator. The defendant, Dr. Buist, had ten. 
calm ep =~ in-|of boiler iron surrounding the upper portion | dered 160l. to the Messrs. Jackson as payment 
. which the Board have roceived from their architect | having flue connexions, The tannel nat is pro-|in full, which, being refused, the defendant 
ewer pen onogey ag pecan pi to the advioo of their | vided with Weimer’s patent charger, which pre- | Paid 3541. 1s. into court, pleading a set-off of 
eoiorciae tes prone he uaeee rod ‘to confirm | vents the escape of gas when the bell is dropped | 174. 18. as liquidated damages and money paid 
Bt ‘reduced width Proposed the memorialists. But if|@nd maintains @ regular flow of hot-blast and|in completing the building. The arbitrator 
“there be any real doubt as to the moaning of the bye-law, | boilers. The fence is adjustable so as to be used | awards that over and above the sum of 3341. 1s. 
this | op Saaved wp by 0 judicial eoision, or by an | either open or closed, The entire, bonstruction ge into court by the defendant, the 
Fuss, Fubrcurn, Assistant Secretary.” | i8 intended to consume the minimum amount of | i8 indebted to the plaintiff in the sum 
¥ material, and the hollow mantle, spray-pipe, | 178. 8d., and he directs the defendant to | 
Cony of Eneloeure. exposed bosh walls, light bands, a crucible | the plaintiffs the said sum and the costs prior j 
“ Middlesbrough.—Width of Back Streets, casing give abundant opportunity to avoid danger | the reference, and he orders that the plaintiffa~ 
sn of air, nad the. distcicts io which they have been | £0m excossive temperature, aud defendant do each bear their and his own — 
es ‘are invariably close and unwholesome, This is costs of reference, and do each pay one-half 
pedals Ap ( to the Dene ay somuring Ponape Cae ss the costs of the award, an 
a the nage a “pie | such’ Sieve © can, Natrow, : UNANNEALED GLASS. 
mn some measure to ec 
papenss ond MiBloclty of watching, lighting, and weaveng- ro rh oma Prenretin=  tn ae rg ae THE DUNDEE ESPLANADE, 


them, become places of deposit for every kind of filt ,- ; oe 
snd refuse, which, apart font consideraticns of the de- | Luynes and Ch. Feit»treat of blocks and plates Niall pater wrne ogc by ace sod “ate. Haak ' 
Kinghorn, the original contractor for the construction of 


foi 
the esplanade, has now been di of * : 
C.K., the arbiter, . ee vas ete 
Mr. Kinghorn left the works in an unfinished statein 
January, 1871, stating that he had expended ae “S 
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m are very prejudicial to the health of the | of unannealed glass, They state that in general 
inhabitants, Bor the above reasons, and having regard to | i+ ig impossible to aaw, filo, or drill a hole i h 
ineonvenience of public traflic, I usually r mend the te : e . ae 
TmEERMRG NA Whats Gor etancb abt intended for carriage glass without its flying off into fragments like 
traflie (inclading back streets) as is prescribed in the | Rupert’sdrops. Shape, however, exercises some 
‘Towns ie heed es 2. inge Tobey pve 7 influence in the matter: thus,*a disk may be | material ho was called upon by the schedule to do. 
opinion t jn Counell ongtt never tohaveallowed | ns 134 i. its csatibmulihogh breaking, but if | consequence of the sinking of the foundations of the 

any diminution from the minimum width of 18 ft. specified | Pe : y he stopped operations until le thould receive orders from 

in thoit existing series of bye-laws, and I do not sce that | it is attempted to perforate it in any other | the oumimccrin reference tothe work which mall : 
_ they have any authority whstever for doing so. place it will cramble to . Under polarised | to be done, as the extent of the schedule moasurement had 


eae Ga Als snukiom then took place as to who were | light a square plateof St.Gobain glass displays | been reached before he came to the pitching of 4 
- and 







Sw for persons having laid out buildings | a black cross, the branches of which are parallel | fist hs’ itieekors sheukl bees a alie in order. 


ted houses with 3 ft. back passages,|to the sides. 1t is always possible to saw it allowing him at the same time the 
0 











while the bye-law in existence stated that the | through along those directions, but anywhere | claims for extras, After several hearings 


back passages should be 18 ft. Some of the | clse the saw is sure to break the plate. If the | me 980, Mr. Leslie found that Mr, tine 
, members of the committee were of opinion that | two portions of the latter, when quite sawn ssating's alae atten roby ittngtoras ie 
the builders themselves were responsiblo; others | through, be seen through “polarised light, there | declined to go on, and tho magistrates resolved to Ee a 


thought that the Council were liable for altering | will be perceived black stripes and coloured | {he qlanade themselves, ining Sanaa 


The clerk held that the builders wero | fringes, the arrangement of which shows that} an enhunced cost, arising from the incressed 
responsible, because, whatever the Council did, | the molecular state of the fragments is no longer | labour and mastertal as compared with their 
_ whatever plans ae ne, did not make legal |the same as before the operation. If the two | Mr. Ki ® contract was entered into in 
_ an infringement of laws sanctioned by | pieces be placed directly one upon the other, the 
; the Local Government rd. The chairman | fringes and stripes en ; but if put 
|. was of opinion that the committee had no right | together inversely, the will assume the | dam 
| to pass block 8 with less than 18 ft. back | appearance they would bave with a plate of 
pasenge. At the close of the meeting a number | double the thickness, This proves that all has 
- of plans were submitted with 9 ft. back passages; | proceeded symmetrically on both sides of the 
‘bat they were all refused, the only persons | saw. AP. 
- ‘voting in fuvour of the passing of tho plans being —E==EE 


Mersrs, Bargate, Archibald, and Blackburn. AMERICAN EDGE-TOOLS IN ENGLAND. 

AY ( a edge-tool makers in + a are 

Seer: says the Mining Journal) aware of the success 

ayo LN THE NEW STREET, MARYLEBONE. which certain of their rivals in America 

|  Srn,—It is to bo boped they will be carefal | have hustled them in ‘many of our home and 

‘about the spelling of the name of the now street | foreign markets, So. however, is the 

0 to Hinde-street,—Man-devil | demand at present for. e-tools of almost 

has such a queer look. Surely Mandeville is | every description that are few edge-tool 

. ‘ Bayswarrn, firms in the United Kingdom who have not 

: plenty of orders upon their 

ti : article is not, the : 

‘THE WORM IN THE WOOD. . opm incweie ae 
1 troubled by the andy and thoroughly) 

ang morn ate, tnd thould’be plad’to ais: | both at home and pie er 

the A | 


















Toh exposed by Mr. Mtinghors 
lett exposed by Mr. , and also 


ing into new coutracts, watehii 
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Books Beceibed, 


| Proceailings of the Association of Municipal and 
ne % ond alba 1873-4. 
Ve ' Avorit, C.E. London: B. 
ON eEF. N. 75, f 

, (penn ga oad aececbabagee 
a good one. A Disckiy fair idea of it may be 
obtained from our but, the Association 
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on copper, Te! u 
utmost clearness of 
of the original drawing. 
Asphaltic Fabric for Roofing, — An 
asphaltic fabric for roofing, “im M. 
assistance | Charles Gaudefroy, fils, of Bea le-Vieux, 
France, is composed of a web of animal hair or 
districts are | Sock, steeped in a bath of gas-tar, pressed 
between aey Se nee to expel the excess of 
tar, then sp upon the ground and ed 
with peat-ashes, care being taken to them 
enter the web, which is allowed to dry a little, 
and is again steeped in a bath similar to the 
first, then again pressed, spread out to tho: bly 
dry in the air, and finally, before being rolled up 
it is sprinkled with fine river sand, In applying 
the fabric to roofing the boards usually placed 
upon the rafters are dispensed with, the rafters 
are placed about 1 ft, apart, and the fabric is at 
once nailed thereon. The edges of the fabric 
are bronghi close together, and the joint is 
covered by lathe, which are afterwards coated 
with tar. Vegetable tar, asphalte, and analogous 
matters may be substituted in lieu of the gas. 
tar, and peat-ashes be replaced by vegetable or 
other ashes, earth, or an equivalent. 
































consist of a shaft 4 ft. 6 in. 
height of 40 at which 
four faces, will 









minated, and will 
role nioG ct riliam reat, jas.yof llonsesens 
the contractor. ‘The cost wil be about 4001, ‘ 

New Banking Premises at Damfries.— 
Now premises for the U of a 
are in progress at Damfries, from a design by 
Mr. Railton, architect, Kilmarnock, ) ; 
of the building will be in the Italian style, the 
material used the a sand. 
stone, The contractors are : James Halliday, s 
for ge wes Robert Pages for | 

Royal Infirmary for Wo: work; Peter Drummond, plum! 

Children, Waterloo - road. nh tawe Fim, John M‘Lelland, for slater work ; and Ji k 
additions are about to be made to this building, | 804, for plaster work. Sheriff Hope on the 3rd 
from plans by Mr, E. M. Barry,R.A. The works | inst. granted the prayer of ee 
will comprise the erection of an additional story, by 
thus increasing the accommodation by twenty. 
two beds, The windows will have ciroular " 
and the principal architectural featares will be 














and the Cost = Living in mes 
ourne.—Mr. Anthony Trollope, in one i 
letters from the Antipodes, just published, 
:—Artisans in Melbourne, such as masons, 

and carpenters, now earn from 8s. 

to 10s..a day. Twenty years ago they were 
from 20s. to 30s. Bat twenty years ago 

ing in Melbourne was so dear that the 









































































and 
In Melbourue, butchers’ meat ranges from 3d. 
to 7d. per lb. In country towns it is cheaper,— 
from 2d. to 64, Bread is nearly the samo 


difference, being in favour of the colony. ; 
Clothes, upon which protective duties aro | constructed so a8 to correspond with the old 
Jovied, aro somewhat dearer in Victoria than | portion of the building. The new story is to be | houses 
athome. Fuel, if purchased, is dearer in the | 22 ft. high, thus bringing the elevation of the 

ing i entire building up to a of 52 ft. above the 
street level. The @used will be malm 


Portland cement, and the strings and copings in 
Portland stone. In‘*addition to the new story, 
the basement of the building will be recon- 
‘The Extension of the Peel Park Musenm, | **ructed in order to give increased accommoda. 
Balford.—At 0 special meeting of the Salford | tion for the eee. | sve. 
Town Council, held on the Ist inst., Alderman | Brass is t ~ ona . House io 
M‘Kerrow, in moving that Mr. Lord, the archi. | * clerk of worke, estimated cost is 4,000 
+ tect, be permitted to take ont the quantities for! Loans in Aid of Pablic Works.—In the 
_ the extension of the museum building, subject to} Jast financial year the Public Works Loan 
his inclnding the amount to be charged for the | Commissioners advanced sums amounting to 
game in the 6,0001., said that the park com. | 2,318,759!. by way of loan in Great Britain. 
mittee had repeatedly expressed their determi- | Among these loans are 1,676,154. to school 
mation not to spend more than 6,0001. out of| boards ; 460; to sanitary authorities ; 
the 10,0001. which had been left for the pur- | 83,1401. for docks, and piers ; 46,2921. 
yposes of the extension, and yet they had | to local Boards and Boards of Health ; 26,7001. 
selected plans which would cost 1,0001. more | under the ain te Dwelling-hovses 
than the amount contemplated. Mr. Lord, the| Act of 1867; . for workhouses; and 
architect, would receive the usual commission, | 7,0001. to the t Railway Company. 
but it proposed, in addition, that he|In Ireland the Commissioners of Public Works 
be 2} per cent.,—which repre. | advanced in the sums amounting to 
from 1501. to 2001.,—for taking out the | 286,845]. The outstanding at the end 
of the year, the of advances made in 
Great Britain and Treland under various Acts, 
pt }after allowin (antes os publ made, and for 


shiefly on public works loans in 
‘the finance accounts 28 














































Extending Trellis-Work. — The trellis- 
work manufactured by Messrs, 8, & 0. Causley, 
of Kingsland-road, is the best we have seen. 
‘The very small com; it occupies when closed 
makes it easy of transit, a consideration with 
6th Soap merchants dealing pron mrp pk ig per annum on 
Each is planed on both sides, thereby sav wen! years’ 
labour in painting, and also presenting @ better | pet acre as the value of the land. 


a) The workmanship of the Bagdad Railway.— siinaeed aneaie 
submitted to ut was exclient and the extent ch caminen ‘ana surveyors, fan meray i 
Neigh Geoired. pe epPulls ont, according to the | eudence of ‘Mr.'W. Loftie Stoney, Oa herelete ) 
height desired, is remarkable. for lensihé ts'eclian tit donate ary recon 
A Village Convalescent Home.—'he foun- | naissance of the country which the first 
dation-stoneof a convalescent home was laid at 
Rownhams, Hants, on the 8th inst, The new 
building, which will be Gothic in character, is 
the gift of Lady Helena French, and will super. 
so unsuitable ee me ay — se 
used for the purposes the home ig ti Delay as to Builders’ Plans.—Tho be 
pest seven years. Mr. W. H. Consmmaker, of demand for new buildings in the sea of : 
snag is the emp te mee Mesers. Crook & Hngland has been much retarded by the 
ns, ntham are jilders. Accom- ~ 
vstreet, | modstion ‘will be provided for sis pationte, | i2%* of the rural sanitary anthorities, ‘that 46 
at 


















































of the Bagdad railway, about to be + 
at the private cost of the Sultan, will traverse, 
The anxieties of the last few weeks have nob 
diverted his Majesty's attention from the work 
which he has undertaken, 
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not make the “ authorities” determine upon the 

matron, and sub-matron. plans sent an. Anahi a er ses the 

Exhibition of Paintings at Manchester.— | consequence of this serious 4 3 
The private view of the fifty-fifth exhibition of | defiance the bye.laws by b Pst 
paintings in connexion with the Manchester | without firat obtaining permission to buil ng | 
Royal Institution took place on the 13th inst. om 2 pA A 
The works hung number nearly a thonsand, sete vrernea erayo sero ‘8th ert 
chiefly consisting of oil-pointings. Mesers.| 10. wr ont mittee by tha: cle which had 
Britton Rividre, J. 0. Hook, G. F. Watts, M, J,| Pl@a was sw by the mayor, had 

been gratuitously prepared by Mr. Ferrey, 

architect, for making an entranos to the Cor. — 
— buildings from H —— Tho 

sign is a porch su y two ant ihe 
the curb of the footway, with soe aiden ines ae 
as not to impede passage along the vote is 

Portswood (near Southampton).— Tho 
Urban Sanitary Authority having applied to the 
Local Government Board for powers to borrow 
17,2001, for sewerage works at Portswood, Mr. — 
R. Morgan, ©.E., held an inquiry on the Slat 
ult,, at Southampton, the result of which he will, 


report to head quarters; and which 
will be given, = withheld, to arson Un a: 


required, i 
Patent Office.—Thoofficesfortheregistration — 
been % 


of designs and of trade marks Q 
B. Wood, 





and oline. free of duty; to his 
@! 01. also free ; to his wife, Mra, Frances 4 
ee or, Aumonier, Alma Tadema, W. H. Paton, J. D. 
vee Fay all > jorge perme furni- | Watson, and others, separ a pe Ni sete 
: mee roperty | artists, are amongst the exhibitors. exhibi- 
life ; ogee a residue is tobe divided |i... opened. to the public on the 18th inst, and 

reen his five ie will remain open several weeks, 


Presentation by Workmen.—On tho 4th 
inst, the staff and employdés of the firm of Messrs. 
Powis, James, Western, & Co., of the Victoria 
Works, Lambeth, assembled at the White Hart, 
College-street, Belvedere-road, for the purpose 
of presenting their late sub-manager, Mr, Man. 
fred Powis Bale, with a cup and testimonial on 
to, the occasion of his leaving the firm. Mr. R. J. 

Dawson presided, and in presenting the cup, 
0, | which was appropriately inscribed, he paid a 
high tribute to the character and attainments of 
Mr. Bale. 


United Operative Bricklayers’ Trade 
.— The third anniversary of 

the Ipswich branch of this society was celebrated 
at the Sickle Inn on the 4th ivst., when about 
forty members sat down to dinner, The report 
peo | by the secretary showed that the contribu. 
tions during the year amounted to 801., and there 
had been paid for deaths 40!., accidents 101, 
to} Jeaving-a balance in hand of 30!. ‘The number 
of members belonging to the Ipswich lodge is 
eighty, and that of the whole district, 7,500. 


The Substructures in Oxford-street. 
Some questions have been oboe as to -s 
3} 4 of a second chamber, deep down : 

‘the way of Oxford.street, reported in Drinking Fountain for Ripon.—On the 
| Times a few days ago, and said to be near N 7th inst. a new drinking-fountain, on 
Audley-street. We are unable to obtain ry the North-road, was opened by the of 
information as to the find, and indeed have Ripon. The fountain is built and hag 
authority for saying that there must be @ trough for cattle. It is the gift of John 1 
misapprehension in the matter, the Severs, of Ripon. The contractor was Mr, H. y 
knowing nothing of any Bradford; the architect, Mr. EB. H. T. Kessen ; {eae 
beyond what we have already made known, and the sculptor, Mr. ‘I’. Lambert, 

Scarcity of Masons in Scotland.—The att 
Banffshire Journal says that in some parte of TENDERS y Saas 
Scotland during the past summer masons have| — For building 


been very difficult to get on any terme, au Ker am eae rom et or MW At 
‘Resid wage leay ait, on 
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Patents, has ean cepaioted, wap the 
Society of Arts’ Journal, Registeas of Designa, 
No formal appointment in connexion with the 
registration of trade marks has yet been made. - 


. Proposed Docks for Warrington.—It is 
proposed to make Warrington a port, and to - 
carry into execation some plans last 
year by Mr. Vawser, the Borough Hngineer, for 
extensive docks and wharfs at Bank Quay ; also 
® scheme for a central station to su the 
two existing stations of the London and North. 
Western Company. ‘ 
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“The Qaakers’ Line,” —from the numerous mom.\) Constantinople was - 

bers of the Society of Friends who the! faned. The decade ~ 

project,—was opened on September 27th, 1825.|| difference, and w! 
| Thousands were thero to seo; some, a8 Mr, Smiles'| significant in the sight of the living. 
records; to rejoice over the burst bubble; others} It ought not to be so, however; nor 

to watch the slow procession of coal and flour} regarded by those who feel bost, and. 
wagons, fitted up with temporary seats} many to| best, upon the subject, “Sepa 4 
wonder ; a few to believe; but none to predict.| gatheriug at Darlington. Since that ; 

the amazing consequences. Then arose the great | ever, the Mississippi has been con: d 
class of contractors ; then, also, in its modern’) Pacific; the Baltic and Black Seas, pre 
and extended sense, the great class of navvies,| with the Caspian; the Indian lines 

which has had its representatives in the proudest with those of Earope; and what com 
ranks of engineering science; then, too, an order | the ruling spirits of the caliehy Gees 
of physical difficulties. which, hitherto, it had|bled at Darlington can themselves predict, 


Festival will mark 

~ that difference be. 

" tween an epoch and 

_ an era which histo. 

rians and philoso» 

phers. have distin. 

guished, It cele. 

brates, indeed—reverting to 
“a. phrase which, however 
hackneyed, can never be 


‘4 superseded in the breadth 
and depth of its meaning— 
the greatest triumph of mind 


-been deemed almost impossible to overcome. | When the little verleaptliazaniys ver yo. ; 
Among the earliest of them was the road over | locomotive the town was lighted with oil; ithada 
Chat Moss, and it is inevitable that this modest | thoroughfare full of shambles; it was celebrated 


_. over matter ever achieved by 

man.. The immensity of the 

. progress made, within fifty 

‘since’ the humble Dar. 

_ lington and Stockton line was 

opened, almost shuts from 

view, indeed, all that went 

before it, We may be con- 

tent to leave ‘that in its 

Sak’ aciinan; therefore,—the stage.coaches, 

Bf Biren the bad roads, the pack. 
- horse, and even the battles of the original 
__ Promoters of : steam. The ridicule which at.the 


monument, of which its author never spoke him. | only for the grinding of optical 
self, except once in. an ephemeral almanack, shall| principal reputation had formerly arisen = 
‘be talked of at-Darlington on Monday, Thatalone | certain mar! pits, long disused. From 

was a victory ; but it was also a prediction; it| centre almost infinite have boen the 
prophesied the conquésts of the railway. It| tions. They have reached to the Salt J 
inspired men with confidence to attempt the | and to Chicago; they have traversed prairies 
Bingley embankment, the Ambergate cutting, | immeasurable to the imagination, though not 
the Whinstone dyke, the blasting of the Round | to the engineer; they have climbed mountains, 
Down cliff, the crossing of the Kentish estuary, | with which the Alps, though nob 

and tannels surpassing all previous imagination. | “rising grounds” described by the 

Bat these are well-known annals, though the | Cockney, are only, in a secondary sense, 

facts they record have changed the life, and| able; and, taken for all-in-all, the 4 
almost the configaration, of the world. It was| up to its Railway. Commemoration.day, rhs 
no extravagance to say of our railways, as:was | contented with its progressin this respect. Some 
i SE pan ors and needs not | suggested by a man of not an altogether me- | similar gratification will be felt when attention 


‘dwelt upon again, So with the thousand. 

‘and.one questions which vexed the souls of festival was thoughtof, the stapendous magnitude | close and concentrated as a spider's and — 
‘Committees five.and-forty years | of these works is even Jess remarkable than the} entangling every kind of. ar ert 

hen au ominont gentleman was unable to 

| whether the wheels of locomotives 

id turn with their axles or upon'them! It 

‘more pleasant, and tho pleasure is mixed 

surprise, to contemplate the gigantic 

within 80 comparatively brief a 

witnessed, The entire earth, it 

) said,» excepting China and the 

e Northern and Southern Poles, 

i no ladle pe and 

ls exempt, In the Old 

ot cee interoommanioation super- 


| with the life of the com. 
, aplgrape to the railway 


‘glasses; and’ its 


other era or nation ; and Pore ncn etil will| that the leading object \aimed at is a wilting’ 
point to them as eminently characterising. the} one. The whole railway plan of the Russian — 
iron age of England. ‘This will be the glory of | Empire is strategic. And this is a primary — 


the Darlington jubilee, September 27th, 1875 ; | necessity with so vast, and, as it may strictly be 
an express engine, rushing at the apeed of & milo termed, so dissolute a dominion, Distances sie 


s eeitetaddean “renelste dle ineeeaianalaee alee so anaes tinh aoa 
vital heat to the four winds at every beat of the }favourable to the construction and use of rail- 
ways, The traveller, entering it from the west, 
_ Nothing invented by man comes, so near'| finds himself landed upon an apparently endless 
pilihes enveliennel on animal as this; and yet, | succession of plateaux, hd 
, | perhaps, the locomotive itself, once constructed, | else upon plains totally d 
if less amazing than the works which it has | int-rsections.. From the ( 
nocessitated; the Menai, Montrose, Britannia, | from the Black Bea to the Antie Oosek tate 
their feot in those | and Niagara bridges; the bridgos at ‘Saltash, | extends an almost unbroken expanse of swa 
publio facilities, and | Chepstow, and Mayence; the. lattice bridge at|and plain. This, then, the marshes not 
snap Cologne; the Mont Cenis, St, Gothard; and | standing, was a region attractive to ther 
“ways over the! engineer, To the road-maker, ‘hoy 
Semmering Pass, in the Norio Alps; the Bhor| proved anything but o en tee 





What the next 
bring forth it is 
in all likelihood, a8 
out of their 6 


the visions of M. 
mandarins travel 
of the contractor in the valley of the Yang-tee- 


= 
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the earliest experiments, 
itself in all directions over 
provinces of the empire. In 
upon this subject to the 
Government, it is set before the 
Emperor that railways are essen’ 
dominion, in order to support its policy, to culti- 
vate the various riches of its soil, to place it 
upon a level with that of neighbouring powers, 
and to neutralise the enormous spaces at present 
separating the capital from the 
the innumerable seats of trade and industry, one 
fromanother. In view of all this,and of the glorifi- 
cations about to take place at the little Darham 
town, it is not unnatural that a French enthusiast 
ears ago sbould have repeated his 
hat of railwaye a centu 

. Andiganne is the inquirer. They will become, 
he thinks, social machines, not less indispensable 
to the common life of society than looms are to 
weaving. Already, in his opinion, they have 
created causes of astonishment by following, 
rather than abandoning, the natural and his- 
torical channels of buman intercourse. For 
nearly every great river 
there are sections of one, 


Lmal 


spoke Emilio de F 
tine Academy of Fine Arts, on 
Michelangelo with respoct to Art.” 
The name of Michelangelo, said he, a pro 
of art, is for the veneration of every 
Whether we view him as 
soul of the great citizen, the genius of the per- 
fect artist, and think over the virtues w 
at tribulations marked him out 
he who would undertake to spoak 
thereon worthily must tremble, however great 
may be his force 
intellect. If on t 


civilised people. 


there is a railway, or 
—the Vistula, the Oder, | y 
the Kibe, the Weser, the Rhine, the Seine, the 
Loire, the Garonne, and the Rhone. Instead of 
diminishing the commerce of these streams, 
enhance it, and fill the ports with plenty. 
Andiganne professes himeelf astonished by 
advances made in Pngland. 
writes, there is socia) life in England, there also 
ia the locomotive. In the United States, he 
says, you have more ‘to strike the imagination : | p' 
you have lines that ran from winter tosummer in 
& day ; but in the “ Britaunic Isles” a train may 
re at every milestone. If not 
ld commend to the orators 
in Durham the specalations of this ingenious 
dreamer. He is another John Law in his enthu- 
He, in one word, builds 
an ideal junction iv the heart of the Sahara, and 
leaves it for posterity to judge whether the 
nineteenth century has done right or wrong in 
encouraging George Stephenson, or Darlington, 
The ancients were satisfied 
with their highways end canals, and why not 
we? Thero is a little inconsistency in the ques- 
tion, which, however, M. Audiganne is careful 
We have noticed him only inci- 
dentally ; but in reverting to the general topic, 
it is interesting to observe that the fiftieth 
anniversary of railway construction in England 
is also the fiftieth anniversary of railway con- 
struction in America, The event celebrated at 
Darlington took place in1825, ‘The Quincy line, 
in Massachusetts, was conimenced in the same 
, although the dates of their opening were 

t. Since then, it is not too much to say 

that the history of the civilised) world has 
assumed a new complexion, for both peace and 


pick up passenge 
too late, we wou 


or Stockton, at all. 


intuition of the true, 
tion of the human mind, 
cipal and fandamental 

put aside the fals: 
education, and wil 


Hence arises the 
form with conception, without which it is not 
th or efficacy of expres. 
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HOMAGE TO MICHELANGELO, 


"| Amono the most interesting tributes rendered 

to the memory of Michelangelo was that last 
wook at the assembling of the Academy of “ La 
Crusca” and the Academy of the Fine Arts, 
when were dolivered discourses by three of their 
The matter contained in these 
erves to be recorded as capable of 
tists of all rankand nations. First 
‘abris, President of the Floren- 
“The Merits of 
















It is true, however, that w 
ciple remained constant 
all human institutions, w 






























































triple manifestation, 











more tenaciously, 
the schools, and on 






native dispositions) 
greas, especially as 
evident and undisputed, ai 
,—one might say stu 
taneous proceeding, 
or however it may 


the imitation of nature, pro- 
form, had been 
nd the arts had arrived 






a close and spon' 









f will, however great his 


r exp 


ubt that Michelangelo, following 
iration of the one idea that flashed across 
© idea of the sublime—often made 
that he disregarded those laws of art 
ld have put a curb on the free flight 
His works, however, admit of 
ing to all mathetic 
order, and in relation- 
closest and most universally ac- 
cepted ruler of art. 

It is necessary, however, 
ment on them, to investigate closely how far the 
festation agrees with the intuition of 
in other words, how far the harmony 
of form agrees with the conce 
necessary to st 
examining how 
conditions of an 


being judged largely accord 


ture, on the contrary, p' 
be qualified, really kept 














TORTESS, 
so remarkable occasion, comparatively in the back- 
when universal honouy and homage are offered various sty 
to the memory of bis 


right to raise you 
















Medimval architecture, 


t name, you have the 
that in which the greater spon! 


tions, you also have 
disappointed. After me words 
‘en, which for wisdom and result of 
d eloquence, will serve to edify 
d in every sense to the solemnity 


it 
taneity of inspira. 











tion and freedom of invention were shown, 





was 
for in that sub- 
and profundity of senti- 

proportions. 





undoubtedly that call 
limity of conception 
ment join together in 
But scarcely had the working six 
dawned, when the Ogive architect 
suddenly; for the mind, turni 
of the Classical Antique 
h over the ideal and sentimental 
f primeval Greek and 
marvels, already reviving at the latter 
the preceding century, increased rapidly 
and the books of Vitruvias, brought ap 
established rules for the imitation of Pagan 
tecture, which soon made themselves 
nate, or rather tyrannive, over the pul i 
This innovation, however, in 
not, as in painting and sculpture, the effect of 
an intrinsic and neo 
cold and methodical i 
this double renovation, Medieval art 
was unique and characteristic in her, which to 
agree with the nature of the peopl 
to produce the pure images 
and civil life. When the art of draw 
as born Michelangelo, 
originality, the beautifal, — 
sublime, which Nature had impressed 
mind and heart, had a gradual 
Even in the first works of 












the worship o' 


in pronouncing judg- 


ption. Also it is 
udy them, in relation 
far he’ drew upon the especial 
terior art; how far he agreed 
or took advantage of, contemporary art; 
far, in fact, in the development of the 
arts, was produced on his successors that inflo- 
ence for which he ig reproached by so many ; 
which subjects, I propose rapidly to make the 
heads of my discourse. 


deny, is the imitation 


Art, a8 no one can 
of Nature; but, as an 





bis boyhood, the eel 


trast of the ability shown in them, and the 


it is algo a pure manifesta- 





Now, one of the prin. 
of art, to him who will 

te of schools and of 
1 examine her by the hiatory 
will be found to be that she has been 
spontaneous effect of inspiration. 


















rary 
and of nature in the most perf 
parts, and in the judicious choice of 
hardness of 


at one time that 














close and secret harmony of 


possible that either tra 


war. As to the former, paradox though it be, 
we cannot at this date imagine England or the 
Continent without railways; while, with respect 
to the latter, those who saw the trains laden 

and decorated with green 
undered through Germany to- 
wards the French frontier, found it difficult to 
conceive such a march as the Moscow retreat. 
No conqueror could in our day boast that he, 
upon a strategical plan, had defeated an enemy 
by “marching him off his feot.” 
we have been somewhat overdone with 


to the times and the 
the eternal desire of our minds,—that ideal 


sion should be produced, 
art infuses thought, sentimen' 
imitated from nature, and 
of moving the soul, and of kindling that celestial 
flame to which we give the name o 
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ceding age, under his hand Pevny fe 
soften, and the figure, on the 
der and more ma. 
e then executed wil 
the true were almost 






and by means of which 
it, life, into forms 


















that exaot imitation of — 
renders them capable pture, 
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ine- | but in which the detail, the @arved ornament 


art.” Obliged, however, to enter within the 
le of Vitravian institutions, following them 
with blind veneration, he sought to curb his 
inexhaustible fanoy, giving vent only to some 
novelty in the ornamentation, But while fol- 
lowing the precepts of the fourth century, and 
the examples of the architects his contempo- 
raries, he adhered always to his principles of the 
true in ee eed po rae exist proofs in the 
Laurent brary and Chapel of the Sepulchres 
of the Medici. sa 
Michelangelo is one of the greatest men in the 







risen exceed the absolute laws of the beautiful. 
80 prodigious a mind as his it might be pos- 
sible o constrain himself thus far, han farther ; 
po mt would have been an abyss, And the 

ing age saw not this abyss, and, with insane 
pride, precipitated themselves into it. Imita- 
tion—that miserable heritage— that servile 
fanaticism of ordinary minds, always exaggerates 
the defects of the great masters. Why wonder 
that this has been the case with the copiers of 


lo? 
Tee ton could be outbalanced by his in- 


comparable intellect; but those who esteemed 
themselves bold enough to follow him in his 
flights of fancy found their attempt fatal. It 
was perilous to mount by his paths; and the 
pinnacle to which he attained, and where he 
used, avlitary—alone—shedding thence his 
like a great star, can be reached only by a 


4 ually privileged by Heaven—by another 





- EN ROUTE THROUGH PRESTON. 






of the present day as the principal junction 
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is not without sug- 
16 certainly ; the main 
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Pnovp Preston” is best known to travellers 







by the fast trains 





-|give something of an unusual and special 


aft 
‘iil 
gist 

HH af 


» and has mostly 
termination of the tower strikes 
as rather weak. The building, however, is well 
suited to form a precedent upon which 
other architectural improvements in its vicinity. 
The ra omer of such a move at present is 
a new building which is in an advanced state 
lower down, in Fishergate, Gothio in intention, 
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hall, which might have set an example of some- 
thing better than this. The front of the Theatre 
Royal, not a very new building, in Classio style, 
brick, with stone dressings, has been designed 
by some one with an eye for architectural com- 
position. 

Preston boasts at present of an “ Exhibition | extensions; but nothing less than a clean 
of Art and Industry,” held in the Corn Exchange; |of the whole, and a complete rebuilding, 
and a somewhat curious medley it is. One large | make anything of it. 
room is devoted to pictures, and the remainder 
of the building is filled with a miscellaneous 
collection in which mechanical models and 
machines in operation are*jumbled up with 
moving puppet acenes, stereoscopic views, auto. 
. soared of celebrated men, Oriental curiosities, 

rawings from the Kensington School of Art, 
stuffed birds, and a “piping bullfinch.” This ia 
only a small proportion of the varieties of objects 
exhibited, by which the mind of the Lancashire 
operative is to be captivated and enlightened, 
It is necessary, of course, that au undertaking of 
this kind should pay, but the educational value 
of such an inconsistent medley may be doubted, 
Of course, one is glad to see that an exhibition 
which represents art at all has been got up; 
and perhaps some of the puerilities may 
dispensed with on a future , and a 
more restricted and select collection of articles 
aimed at than the present’ one, which seems 
designed as much for cheap amusement for the 
less educated class (no small thing, by the 
way) as for instruction in matters artistic. 
The central points of the Picture Gallery are 
Long’s “ Babylonish Marriage” picture, and 
Ward’s finest work, “The Last Sleep of 
Argyle,” the latter placed, unfortunately, in an 
exceedingly bad light. There are a few other 
good pictures, and one or two stands of objects 
of art-workmanship from the Kensington 
Museum, on loan; o large proportion of the 
pictures, unfortunately, are not such as to be 
of much value in forming the taste of local 
visitors for what is really good in style and 
feoling. However, the move for an exhibition 
of the kind is a good indication, and purser the 
Preston Exhibition will be higher in its type 
and aims on a fature occasion, 

The redeeming point of Preston, besides its 
Town-hall, is its park, sitaated in a gort of am- 
phitheatre on the steeper side of the ridge before 
mentioned, partly on the steep slope, and partly 
Spreading over the more level ground, down to 

e river-bank. The site is a very effective one, 
and has been thoroughly well turned to account 
in the laying ont of the park, terrace over terrace, 
with broad, well-kept lawns sloping down from 
them. There are no tricks of effect in the shape 
of artificial cascades or lakes, but the aspect of 
the whole is very attractive onder a bright eun- 
shine, and the nature and contour of the site 



















PROPOSED WIDENING OF LONDON 
BRIDGE. 


Tux report to the Court of Common Coungil 
from the Bridge-house Estates Committee, which, 
although presented on the 22nd of Joly last, has 
only just now been made publio, has produced a 
remarkable outburst of objection. The 6, 
mittee having referred the matter to the City 

Architect, with such professional assistance as he 
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design, they allude very briefly 

plans which have already been proposed for the 

widening of London Bridge. The most : 

plan, and which has been suggested at 

times by different people, has been the wid 

out by cantilevers, to carry the footway on 

sides, and to leave an increased width available 

for carriages. They felt that the effect of this 

work, if oarried out to such a width as to give 

material and sufficient relief, would be ing 
the 


on of London would feel justified in 
undertaking a larger work, if by doing so they 
could give increased accommodation, and leave 
London Bridge a monument worthy of this great 
city. 

Other proposals have assumed the 

of the bridge by a structure of 
corresponding with the existing building, The 
most obvious objections to sucha course are 
the cost and the time which would be neces. 
sary; but besides this they thought that such 
a& measure would necessarily’ involve great 
risk to the existing structure, especially in the 
foundations, and it could not be carried oat 
without an interference with the navigation of 
the river, which it was desired to avoid 
reasonably practicable to do so. On the whole 
they felt that they could not recommend for 
adoption any modification of the projects within - 
their knowledge for widening ‘ 
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character to the scene. From the park are seen 
the two bridges, one of the London and North- 
Western, and the other that of the Lancashire 
and Yorkshire Railway, diverging fan-wise from 
the town, These add to the ueness of 
the scene (as railway bridges not nently 
do, in spite of all the abuse they get), but suggest 
also the recollection of what is certainly 



















nuisance 
of by foot 


passengers. 

The entire width of the present bridge, within 
parapets, is 54 ft. 2 in,, viz., 36 ft, Din. of roadway, 
with two footways, each 9 ft. wide. The entire 
width between parapets of the best considered 
of the cantilever designs was 70 ft. Gin. The 
entire width within balostrades. of the bridge, 
as now , would be 76 ft, 2 in., or 8 in. 

‘Blackfriars Bridge, being an addition 
of 22 ft. tothe it width, and giving 54 ft. 
of roadway, with two footways each 11 ft. 1 in, 

The result of this would be to provide 

. 2 ft. 1 in. more width to each footway, and 
width in tho roadway for two additional lines of 
whole cost of the 

the re-paving of the roadway, and 

iron at its present price, is estimated at 


They consider that the work proposed would 
not be attended with risk to the existing struc- 
tore. After making @-due allowance for the 
weight of the mouldings, parapets, masonry, 
recesses, and other work to be removed, 
estimate the additional weight to come on 
pier end, at the level of the top of the starlings, 
at abont 80 tons. 

Tho Bridge House Hstates Committee said :— 

“We have given this subject our most serious and 
anxious consideration, and after Peg A mature deliberation 
wo have arrived et the conclusion, that the best means of 
a accommodation for the traffic across 
London Bridge will be to inerease the width thereof, whieh 
Cheeks we consider, can be best efleote idening the 

ge in accordance with the a! 
tous by Mr, Architect and Mr. 

the expense whereof is estimated at 65,0001.” 
The Conrtof Common Council, after discussion, 
with the committee in their report by 

four to fourteen. 

are certain obvious objections to the 
construction in iron of required additions to a 
stone structure, and we should have welcomed a 
to widen the-existing bridge on one 
side only, retaining its present lines and appear- 
and using the same materials. So far, 


work described, 


ance, 
however, from joining in what seems the rather | ( 


overlond against the proposal made by 
Mr, Horace Jones and Mr. Gregory, we are very 
much di , seeing they had nothing but 
objections to choose from, to compliment those 
on their ingenious proposition. 

Fergusson ts that the design 
should be carried ont in granite instead of iron, 
making the addition on each side half what 

, 80 a8 to lessen the additional 


Bat before this comes the 
itdesirable to widen it at all? Mr. William Hay- 
wood well entitled to on the subject, says 
distinotly “ that the wi of the bridge will, 

—— of easing the carriage traftic, be 

s } indeed, if the bridge were as 

Portland-place it would not materially 

the inconvenience which now ensues 
of the four crowded 


‘to see, Two or three 
of | courtoise used at tournaments 
‘ - street. |. collection; a sort of ‘sham » 
oper re are widened |. ; ; 
t the same time, - yee 
ce aly talons Cake ct ope 
bridge, with proper , lower the |, specimens of the d 


THE LONDESBORGUGH COLLECTION OF) 
ARMS AND ARMODR. 


In a corner room ‘ofthe Alexandra Palace, 
often missed by visitors, has been since 
the opening of the new building, Londes- 

remarkable collection of arms, by far 
the best thing in the building. In contrast) 
to the portion of the Meyrick collection long 
known -to the public during its temporary bub 
lengthy sojourn at South Kensington, and 
which consisted mainly of defensive armour, the 
Londesborough collection is chiefly of offensive 
rather than defensive apparatus, and thus serves 
admirably as a supplement tothe other. Here 
we find ranged specimens of every kind of in-|them for the Lon 
strnment which men have invented for killing| weapon being intend 
one another, from the teel-looking rapier, 
with its long, thin, blade, to the villainous 
vig-zagged 


a couple of bars 
the arm, and with a> 


of 

out blow, as in boxing: The 
sword has its own character} 

swords and heavy knives of tri 

whose warfare was less refined and courteous ; | E 

and who aimed not only at killing their foe, but 

of doing it as disagrecably to bis feelings as 

possible, The distinction between the two 


of | Sty 


tack | every: posal 


except the latest improved rifles, which are not scabbards and hilts, 

yet curiosities enough to be included in such a | quite redolent of the “ Arabian: 

collection; guns of Oriental and European taste, | blades of Eastern and Southern make have their 
and numerous specimensof the many curious and literature too. ‘ Do not draw me without)os 7 
ne forms which the pistol has assamed | do not sheathe mo without honour,” isa 


pioturesq 
ai different dates during the: earlier periods of | Spanish legend; and a Catalan knife of vicious~ 
ikes, and bravado, the 


comfortable assurance,— " 

yous there is no remedy at the : 
his is somewhat, in a way, after Medisoval 

fashion of placing legends on bells, by 


the-skull and “ sword’? of remarkably formid- | 
ably-farnished swordfish finds a place in tho, 
coliection; forming, with a sort‘of grim humonr,! 


a kind of moral justification of all the weapons they proclaimed their powers. It is 2 
of human invention geattered about, by present- | that this kind of engraved braggedocio, on 


ing this example/fof a formidable offensive 
designed by Nature herself. 


sword.blade does not seem to have been: 


worth adopting by the combatants of northern 


to a practical point, there seems: 
great diversity of opinion since 

arm was invented as to the best form of stock 
g to the shoulder. The German b> 

ference seoms to have been for a broad stock, — 

with a considerable convex curve. at. th 

‘fitting the shoulder, or rather the chest, | 


large proportion of the old guns here haves 
kind of stamp stock, mean sua 
and increasing in size. but from ti) 


to the butt-end, so that any recoil 
esac nena wend 


head, no doubt), so-much as ee cae 
taste and ingenuity displayed make and 
the decoration pry be. weapons, To 
take firat the oldest and most heroic of arms, 
the sword, which is 0 universal that its — 
has been proverbially adopted asa m for 
war generally, we "weapon its civilised 
rapier form almost a work of art by reason of its 
mere elegance of and fitness for its 
ie What ornare aoe is in the 
it, but even this preserves,” most part, a 
and in a good many of 
formed 


ornamented examples is | 

time of Charles 1, with a ou guard 
‘formed of rich close work ; but this |. 
looks less business-like, and seems to give less 
\play to the hand than the plainer twisted 
guards. A still finer that n h 
1,014, with a cup 

catalogue a “lace 
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gives 
negative to the supposition, still entertained by 
, of the superior size and scale of the fight- 
of those periods. ’ 
In addition to the large number of ,articles 
coming strictly under the head of “ arms,” the 
Londesborough i 
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these, perhaps, is the ivory 4 
ing-horn (1,253), with the legend of St. Hubert : 
engraved the larger end; and another 







much older horn of the same material (1,260), 
called “temp. Edward 1.)’ -as, regards ‘the 
figures at least, but curved in part with 
interlaced strap ornament of a decidedly 
Celtic type. "Two sets of dice, in metal and in 1 
i , formed by grotesque human figares, with uniform density, whem the water will be 
the limbs so disposed as to make a cube,-and | to slightly ooze out from the surface, 
spotted in a leprous kind of manner, with the} In the preparation of architectural 
a) dots, are among smaller curiosities ; | tions, or such other articles demanding 
the ivory ones are of a decidedly Japanese type | ever. surface, the moulds receive first a D 
of work; their origin is not stated. Some of the | which is sparingly applied to their inner sur- 
carved combs exhibited are also of grent interest | faces before the mass is 
and beauty, in their way ; one ivory comb (fif. | duced and worked in, ‘This coating consists of 
teenth century) would have seemed to have beea : 
a wedding-gift, and is carved with a marriage | sharp sand, which are mixed together with 
; | procession, &c., in low relief; and an Elizabethan | to form a wash. ‘The inner surface of | ; 
moulds having been lined with this wash, iy 


boxwood comb adjoining this is singularly j 
artistic, both in design and exeention. ‘There is | the first-mentioned mass is worked in, when “ 
superabundant water of the wash es. | 


asmall but interesting collection of table utensils 
of artistic type, which may come under the head | soaked in by the drier mass, and so rednces” 
ooden | of “arms,” in the spirit suggested by the title | two compositions to one uniform consistency. ~ 
of Hunt's picture of “The Attack”; and, to| The application of this method demands 
the work and the | complete the collection in another direction, is a } absolutely a slow binding Portland cement, and 
excellence of manu- | considerable assortment of flint implements. the various articles prepared in this style must 
Those who care to go and see will find matter | remain from twenty-four to twenty hours 
for a long and interesting study in the room 
where the Londesborough collection is for the 
present housed, and which is further “ illus- 
trated” by stained-glass windows by . Messrs. 
Oox, which give an effect in keeping with the 
nature of the collection no doubt, but also unfor. 
tunately interfere sadly with the light on any 
but the brightest days. Another more serious 
f | complaint is the unnecessary difficulty put in the 


dug earth: in this or) 

almost impossible to “ ball” the 
hands. Thus prepared, the mass is ready 
placed in the various moulds or for 
is pressed and worked in, till the mass 


















‘general form and orna- 
these in which the butts 
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wk mould, if they are to be taken ont 
jury. . 

On taking out these wares from their moulds, 
they should be stored for a period of from six to 
eight weeks, care being taken to damp them 
every day, and also to exclade them from the 
sun’s rays or the currents of the wind, The 

wares 














protect them as long as possible from such 
winds. Frost, on the other band, has noinjurious 
effect on well-prepared cement wares that have 


stood a week or a fortnight’s storage; on the 
prepared in 
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turned so that they cannot be seen ; a good many | much stronger than those prepared in summer- 
do not agree with the catalogue, and there isan|time. This may be accounted for by the fact = 
utter absence of the slightest attempt at con-|that the requisite quantity of water for the 
secutive “arrangement in the aes hardening of the wares is not soreadily absorbed = 
article may be 27,and the next 1,009, 60 by the atmosphere in the winter months, and, as a 
Consequently, it is nearly useless to look consequence, the process of hardening is then per- 
anything named in the catalogue, that on Thecement 
may wish to see, as there is not the remotest 
‘clue to its whereabouts, and the chance is 
number is not even visible. Det those 
undertake to-edit catalogues evince 
an utter want of ordinary common Gense 
to defeat the very object of their labour 
cannot ‘profess: to understand: the fault 
anfortanately a common one. 
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cannot be accomplished if sand be 

to the Portland cement, These assump- 

tions are, however, refuted by the forementioned 

carried on at the works of BE, Dyckerhoff, 

which 550,000 owt. of Portland cement are 

annually treated only with sand and gravel for 
the object now under discussion. 

In addition to the application of cement wares 

cen § Feuer «ay en ery we 

, sewers, &c., an 

the pele Sean existing in the minds 

of many concerning the industrial application of 

cement wares. 









THE LADY OHAPEL OF WALTHAM 
ABBEY. 


Ar the sole cost of Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton’ 
bart., the Lady Chapel of Waltham Abbey, which 
was until lately in a ruinous condition, has been 
restored, under the direction of Mr. W. Burges. 
Mr, B. A. Freeman, in a description of the chapel, 
says : —“ The building itself may be described as 
containing two bays, each of which is again sub- 
divided into two smaller ones, in a manner 

to the primary and secondary piers in 

the interior of the nave. The primary buttresses, 

with whioh ranges a diagonal one at the south- 

west angle, are of considerable projection, with 
pedimented set-offs and slopes; in their general 
effect they rather resemble some of the Early 

‘ English ones at Lichfield and Stratford, but the 
ce is characteristic, the pediments here 

being formed by the heads of ogee niches, which 
occupy the lower stages of each of the buttresses, 

and small, The secon ones project 

little, and, in fact, rise no higher than the 

@ beneath the windows, the upper part 

being rather to be considered as the elongated 
shaft of the pinnacle running through the 
elaborate cornice of the chapel. Each of the 

four bays contained a window, the jambs of which 
remain inside with light shafts, and mouldings 

of later character than the Decorated of the 

The chapel is connected with 

the south aisle by a single broad arch, of poor 

and ordinary architecture, a sad contrast to the 
glorious Romanesque work of the nave.” Anew 
reredos and marble pulpit are about to be pre- 
sented to the Abbey Church by Mrs. Eden- 
borough, in memory of her late husband, Lieut. 
Col, 8. D. Edenborough. 





DM, oh BG Tako 
THE THROAT AND EAR INSTITUTE IN 
GRAY'S-INN-ROAD. 


Tue new Throst and Har Institute in Gray’s- 
inn-road, adjoining St. Jude’s Church, the founda. 


tion stone of which was laid by Madame Adelina | superior character, within the municipal bound- 
erected 


Patti on Thursday in last week, although ex. 
| “ternally it will be a plain building, will never. 
BR theless have some pretensions to architectural 
| xeffect, Sp contain woe which will render it 

‘ff special object amongst the buildings adjoinin 
.» The building, which will have a Pdlans to 
"s-inn-road of 62 ft., and will be 46 ft. in 
will be two stories in height above the 
; -floor. It will also have a deep basement. 

Ey @ materials of the elevation will consist of a 
Bite ee w brick, with Portland cement dregs. 
hoatay i arched headings of the windows being 
| “in red brick, with Mansfield stone keys. The 

“ground-floor portion of the elevation will have 

and architraves. There will be a central 










iy 


binding cement, and that clean and , 

















The ground- 
be devoted entirely to the 
ment, and Ray 


abl 


with bath-rooms, lavatories, and nursing-rooms 
The ventilation will be on the vertical system 
known as that which has been successful in the 
ophthalmio ward in St. 8 Hospital. Under 
this system the ventilation is assisted by ceiling 
lights on the principle of the sunburner. An 
equal temperature will be maintained through. 
out the entire building by hot-water pipes. . 

Messrs. Frend & Turner, of Bedford.row, a 
the architects; and Mr. Campion, of 0 
street, Gray’s-inn-road, is the contractor. 





NEW REREDOS FOR PATCHAM CHPRCH. 
Tue reredos which has been presented by 


Mise More, of Patcham-place, was finished on 
Saturday last, and will form a very conspicuous 


object in the sight of the 
architect of the framework was 


ition. The 
r. Somers 


Brighton ; and do Mr. P. R. Morris was entrusted 
tho task of executing the pictorial representa- 
tions. Thesejare in three panels, and are 3 ft. 
in height. The centre group consists of the 
Virgin and Obild, the former in pale blue and 
pale red, and the Three Kings, or Magi: the 
King of the North in blue and silver, with 
casket ; the King of the South in crimson, with 
St. Joseph in the background ; and the King of 
the Hast, an Arab, in white. In the side panel 
to the left (facing the reredos) is a figure of 
St. Matthew, with bol, in russet and yellow, 
and to the right a figure of St. John, with the 
eagle. The style of art in which these figures 
are painted is less Byzantine than most of those 
painted by Mr, M 


Clarke, jun. ; abe’ builder, Mr, 8S. Pepper, of 





GLASGOW CITY IMPROVEMENTS. 


At a recent meeting of the Glasgow Town 
Council, Bailie Morrison, in moving the adop- 
tion of the minutes of the Improvement ‘rast, 
made a statement in reference to the cost and 
extent of the City Improvements. Various com- 
munities, he said, were anxiously watching the 
efforts of the authorities of Glasgow to amelio- 
rate the condition of the working classes. The 
total sum expended on the purchase of property 
up to the 3lst of May was 1,316,008. 3s. 10d., 
which, with sewering, causewaying, laying out 
of squares, Parliamentary and law charges, and 
other expenses, made a totalof 1,537,7501. 15s. 74. 
The total expenditure estimated to the comple. 
tion of the scheme was 1,818,564/. 15s. 7d. The 
number of persons displaced from their dwellings 
by the action of the Trust, estimating five 
persons to the house, was 20,745. Daring the 
period from the Ist of January, 1866, to the 
present date, new house accommodation of a 


aries alone, had been and for 
162,675 persons ; so that the new accommoda- 
tion provided was eight times the quantity 
of that demolished, not including the numerous 
buildings immediately outside the municipal 
boundaries, 
pointed out that the Act had been nine years in 
existence, but operations had been carried on for 
only four years, and he 
improvements which been carried 

that short period, After referri 

in which the firet members of the Trust had 
fade of thie Wot MEME: sha onsale of 
tude of this ‘work, ’ C) 

thirty-nine new st and the extension, altera- 
tion, and improvement of thirty-three others, 
seventy-two in all, were beginning to be 
realised by the public. 
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After further remarks, the io | firmary 
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Hull,—Rapid progress is 
coustruotion of the new Post-o! 


as 
well as the postal business, the fnstrament-room 
being 80 ft. long by 86 ft. wide. Messrs, W.& 
J. Hall, of Hull, are the builders; Mr. J, OG. 
Evans, clerk of the works; Mr. M‘Oracken, 
mneral foreman; and Messrs. Holme: 
maplaheineh are the contractors for the i 
work, y 
Leith.—It is expected that operations will ere 
long be commenced for the ereotion of the new 
Post-office at Leith upon the site at the corner of 
Constitution and Mitchell streets. The f 
for the new building has been agar 
Matheson, of her Majesty’s Office of 
Edinbargh, and contracts for the work have 
already been entered into by the me 
The new building is to be in the Italian’ 
and will consist of basement and first and 
floors, and high mansard roof. te 


& 





NEW BUILDINGS FOR POOR LAW * 
ADMINISTRATION, > 


Todmorden.—At the meeting of the Todmorden 
Board of Gaardians on the 15th inst., Mr. Brad- 
shaw, architect, Bolton, submitted plans for the 
union workhouse, which the , 
erect at Beggarington, [‘* What's in a name ? 
The building, which will stand on high gr 
is to accommodate 106 inmates;—51 
55 females; and there will be a 


firmary in the rear, oon’ a ; 
matron’ 
Ty ot Ke 


ary 
The oost, including Bre ena 
BE iis 



































residence, is estimated at 6,0001, 
North Bierley.(Yorkshire).—At 
the jane of he 3 
the 15th inst., two sete of plana, : 
Mr. John Drake, for the erection of a new 
in connexion with the workhouse, 

submitted and discussed. Mr, Drake was 
quested to furnish an estimate of the cost. 
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short discussion, * 0 
















‘ ie mild i ty bo leaned fe the company 
Sb. Jisatt Hestinmagle 

ith sgraffite We shall give a view of the now front ina 
corations. The building hag at following number. 
cornice, and a parapet with moulded quatrefoil ; —_———_—___——_ 


Dumfries red stone and red bricks, and terra DWELLINGS OF THE 


cotta from the Ditchling Pot! are the mate. : 
Sale tetactpaly ‘ceed is ree oT tia att INDUSTRIAL CLASSES OF BUFFALO, 


the | throughout, including the tracery of the arcade 
in the top story, as also he GUE Poca ane 
in terra cotta; the carved caps and bands, the 
strings and cornice, and the front generally, | are eu 
“P to the level of the first - floor window- | dition of the industrial is, on the whole, 
sills, are of Damfries stone. The shafts of all| very prosperous, as a gla at the 
columns are of Ecossais marble; the figtre sub- | neat and comfortable cottages they 
jeote in front are all executed in Venetian|shows. The cottages, or as they are 
mosaio. “frame cottages,” are as a rule built of wood, 
The walls of the grill.room and buffet are| painted white, with a before the door, and 
lined and decorated with mirrors, “marezzo” | green Venetian blinds to the windows. a4 
marble, and painted tiles. The walls of the le 
buffet are divided into bays by slightly project. 
ing pilasters, from which enriched columns.are 
corbelled out, and these carry canopies formed 
by groining into the cove of the ceiling. A 
marble dado rises to the height of the counter 
top, and for a height of 3 ft. 6 in. above this 
level. The spaces between the marble pilasters 
are filled with mirrors; between the heads of 
these and the springing of the cove a series of 
painted tile panels, illustrating English sports 
and pastimes, are carried all round the room; 
painted tile medallions are introduced into the 
canopy heads, with incised floriated ornaments 
in the spandrels ; the ceiling is panelled through- 
out with oak, the panels being filled with paint- 
inge on linoleum, and with embossed glass where 
they form the ceiling lights. 
A counter, nearly 50 ft. in length, extends . 
along one side of the baffet, enclosing tho bar, | course when the working man builds his own 
and lounges with marble tables are placed along | cottage,—by no meansarare case,—the cost: 
the opposite side. The wood.work is of walnut, | with the greater or less solidity of the structure. 
gilt and ebonised in parts; and the counter | An industrious and thrifty plasterer, for example, 
panels are filled in with fruit and flower sub- | owns a neat five-roomed cottage, which he values 
jects, on a gold gronnd, painted on linoleum, | at 1,200 dollars, and has insured for 1,000 dollars. 
The marbles principally introduced are Dgyptian | And in another instance an Irish “ shovellar” 
and Irish greens, Sienna, dove, and lapis lazuli. | purchases his cottage for 500 dollars. Upon his 
The general scheme of decoration of the grill. | cottage, valued at 1,200 dollars, and “lot” 
room is very similar to that of the buffet, but | (25 ft. by 130 ft., at 21, 12s. per foot) on which 
the marbles selected are different ; the mirrors | it stands, he pays taxes to the amount of nearly 
enclosed in marble framing alternate with my-|40 dollars a year. 
thological subjects, nearly full-size, executed in} Oottages are usually taken by the year, but 
painted tiles; and the cove of the ceiling is con-|the rent is paid monthly. The of 
tinuous, and formed of fibrous plaster picked | the great iron works in the neighbourhood build 
small quantities of positive and | out in gold. The floors of the buffet and grill- | cottages for their own men, which they let out 
colours in the shape of Venetian | room are of parquetry, that of the entrance-hall|on the understanding that the tenancy is to 
moseics and stained glass. is of moraic, in geometrical patterns; the walls | terminate with the en, ment. Close to a 
At the ground floor the main entrance and the | are lined with ornamental tiles. large rolling-mill, employing between 600 and 
four windows at the sides have detached gr The poetpal staircase is of ook, gilt and | 700 men, a whole village has been thus erected, 
itals, in | ebonised in parts ; the remainder of the joinery | all the inhabitants of which hold their houses on 
generally is of oak. this sort of contingent tenure. In other cases 
‘across the piers the entire width of the front;| A dado is oarried round each of the dining. | iron companies have erected cottages for their 
the are ed by obtusely-pointed | rooms; the ceilings are coved with a diaper | workmen whose occupants, being allowed to re- 
- arches, moulded enriched, the heads of win-| pattern in fibrous plaster, the flat portions being | pay the cost of building by easy instalments, 
# dows being filled in with subjects in mosaic, | divided into panels by moulded riba, and the | have, with few exceptions, 6 either 
| Mustrating Peace, Plenty, Pleasure, and In-| heads of the windows are filled in with heraldic | prietors or nearly so by dint of diligence and 


ie devices in stained glass. “ thrift. The freehold of a cottage renting at 
Between the heads of the four windows already | The general contractors are, for the construo- | 4 dollars a month sells at 400 to 500 dollars, and 
and those at the first-floor level, four 


tive works, Messrs. Lucas, Brothers, of Lam. | that of a cottage renting at 10 dollars will fetch 

Ly oes Real sD foraddi-| beth ; and for the decoration and upholstery, | 1,000 to 1,200 dollars. 

d_ venti! near the ceiling | Messrs. Jackson & Graham, of Oxford-streot. Single men find board either with an artisan’s 
windows are panels filled with| The following are the sub-contractors :—Mr. | family, who have a spare room, or in one of 

3. and between these and the | William Plows for the masonry and stone carving; | numerous second-class boarding-houses 

of the first-floor windows are|the Patent Marezzo Marble Company, Kegent- | hotels scattered over the town, The per 

sinkings, a balustrade of the | street, for marble work; Mr, Alexander Gibbs, |cbarge for board with a separate bed-room 

panels being formed over main | Bedford-square, for Venetian mosaics ; Messrs, | 5 dollars (1l.) a week. These boarding-houses 

_ The so re ae fe, apy Burke & Co., Regent-street, for mosaic floor to | vary, to a certain extent, in neatness and com 
nmns, span- 

landing and arch over 

















Or tho lation of 120,000 in the city of 
Buffalo, it is estimated that about 76,000 pe 
pported by ind and trade. op 



































sixteen to the acre 

The smallest sized cottage ord 

three rooms,—one for living in and two 
rooms,—with a wood shed, to which in the 
season the movable cooking-stove is transferred. 
In the next size the sitting-room and kitchen are 
distinct; and the skilled artisan, with higher 
wages and an —— family to support, bas 
probably a third room and a “ room,” 
which is sometimes let out to a boarder, . 
The cost of building a substantial four-roomed 
cottage averages from 350 to 400 dollars, or, 
taking the dollar at 4s., 701. to 80l.; and the 
rent of such a cottage is from 6 to 7 dollars a 
month. The smaller sizes Ab ence tie 4 dollars 
a month, and the! r, wit lens of perha| 
eight to the acre, on to 10 and 12 dollars. of 

































t. 
with lavatories, &c., in 
rear of the main building. 
covered way is carried 
pal entrance of the old 



































end of the grill-room, retiring- 
ladies have been constructed. The 
floor dining-rooms are served 
kitchen in the top story, and the inner 
the baffet and grill-room are close beside 
kitchen, for such additional service from 
hatches have been provided. 
architectural treatment of the front is 
as is su) by that of many of the 
ian-Gothic palaces to be foundin Venice. It 
been attempted to secure breadth of effect 
the general wall-face in almost one 
, and by avoiding the use of mate. 
rials of strongly -contrasting colours; and to 
obtain richness and tone principally by means of 
ornament, and by 1 combination of 
differing rather in tint and tone than 
in colour, the monotony which would arise from 
“such treatment being relieved by the intro. 
duction of 
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entrance-hall; Messrs. Gibbs & Moore, South-| fort, according to the nationality of their fre- 
ampton-row, for painted tiles and ceiling deco. |quenters, The food they supply is plentiful, 
ration of buffet; Messrs. Simpson & Sons, | but, generally speaking, of inferior quality and 
Strand, for external tiling; Mr. William Oallis, | very badly cooked. The poorness of the 
Duke-street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, for the orna.| butcher’s meat is probably due to the fact that 
are. similarly to those already | mental wrought-iron entrance-gate; Mosers. | the animals slaughtered are brought from a great 
: that the heads have cinque- | Waygood, Falmouth-road, Great Dover-street, | distance, and are usually mere prairie not 
are filled in with h for the lift; Mr. George Allison, Great Vine-| fattened expressly for the market. Ai 
glass. street, Regent-streot (of whom the late Charles | cookery ignoring tho substantial joint, univer- 
beneath the string forming the sil! | Dickens has written “ George, em, pe is the | sally affects “ made dishes,” and as the maker 
windows is an illustration of | steadiest and most reliable man I ever had”), | in the houses referred to is destitute 
for the gas engineering ; Messrs. Benham & Sons, | of the requisite skill, a miserable 
Wigmore-street, Cavendish-square, for the cook- | French di is the result. 






















| “Tho clerk of the works is Mr, Jobn M."Howard. 
5 works have been from the de- 
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a few feet square, in the 
t house must be provided 
, which consists 
1 with the side, and ex- 
the whole ht of the building, or of. 
— can, in — of er . 
wn from external lconies. 080 ‘ ‘ Paar T; oe 
are invariably made wholly of ae. t porter yes ow ey peg ak ; 
thomselves aro generally 4 : comp! m Burns 0 
state of dirt and malaria, owing chiefly ano fe tha need pa cae tioned,* | piaced is, that olty, <a the cont i 
the faot that the regulations applying to them i;.i¢, is of the smallest. We have personally yey po 
remain little more a d letter, a8 i8| compared them with the d iahosh somewhat difficult m an adequate 
vitable where sanitary inspectors are olected | Coihen sive tn the eons “ ane” of February | (2° difficulties with which the one Se 
brief periods, and solely on party considers. | 6:1," 1¢96, and are bound to say that the examine, | 20284 in producing a work which sball 
Bat oven the common labourers, if sober | sion aid not convince us of the connexion. ‘The gerded on oll hanks 5 Se ees 
description of what is called “the bookcase,” in | &rqn’ national bard. The fow a 
partioular, by no means agrees with the “relic” | 4:1. lags of admirers ys as it coin 
shown. We should not be much surprised to with the idea they haye formed of 
i e 


find that a great stir has been made to give Again, 8 ee ndaopts 
168 to 


an adventitious yalue to some very common 
anxiety was the 


articles. 
seeking to embody asi 
the poet in the 
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THE GLASGOW BURNS 
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men who, through dissipation or feeble 
, have lost their places in the struggle for 
; + peo to the purch: f 
e ase-power of money, 
cneithird ehoald be deduoted from the nominal CONCRETE IN DOCK WORK. 
value of American wages before comparing them/ Aw addition to the information that has / 
fairly with the wages paid at home. Taking | beon accumulated as to the relative enpabililies | W%® essential to avoid too a 
the various necessaries of life in their turn, and/and cost of conorete, has been made by Mr. the one hand, and that which. 
London prices ax the term of comparison, the| James Brunlees, 0.E., engineer of the Avon. | °°™monplace on the other, and when . 
ish emigrant will find butchers’ meat about | mouth Docks, now, after about eight years’ work, | Siders how much serious labour and. 
20 per cent. cheaper than at home; bread, milk, | practically completed. involved in these points, the d : 
Vegetables pretty much the same; butter] The works are on 4 large soale, the dock being the com) 
and eggs about 40 per cent. dearer. Beer 25| designed for the accommodation of large ocean. . 
per oent., and tea and sugar 50 per cent. dearer. | going steamers, for which no docks hitherto in 
~ Goals 60 per cent. dearer, with at least double | existence at Bristol, have been available. The 
the quantity required. Gas 200 per cent., and | centre line of the lock is in live with the mouth 
the lodging from 100 to 250 per cent. more, He| ofthe Avon. The entrance-channel to the lock 
will also have to testa for his tools of equal | js 400 ft. long by 100 ft. wide, and constructed 
. Tho cost of clothing is more | in connexion with it is a tidal basin of about 






































































and holding the “wee modest 
flower” in his hand, in an ea 
attitude of poetic 











a the very comer dura- | two acres area. Tense e00 ft. long by 70 ft. rts 8 I Lr 

: plicatos question, but it may | wide from cope. It ve 41 of water 3 eee 

ly be put at 150 per cent. more, A over the cills a equinoctial spring tides. It will THE BUILDING TRADE AT 
ing man, with a family of eight children, | haye three pairs of gates,—the inner pair dividing ALDERSHOTT, 





ate 
Ar the present time the business of Alder. 
shott builders seems a 


the town the Trinity Chi 

work in the camp, and a 6 centro at 

cond. ts, Kemp taatjeabecginiaaiie 
. Mr. Kem )just 

Soldiers’ ra rages g¢er 

church for that community; be is 

a residence for Mr. W. C0 


in Darrating his experience, says that his chil- | the look into two chambers, The gates are of 
dren’s shoes cosy from 8s. to gs pair, and | oak and pitch-pine, and designed to poe a pres- 
©, however, | sure of one-fifth of s ton sqnare inch. One 
considers himself greatly benefited by the move | jeaf of the Jower gates Zoey about 90 tons. 
from his native country (Germany). In substance, | The dock is 1,400 ft, and 500 ft. wide, and 
hesays this: “Iam ever a0 much botter off now. | hag an area of 16 acres. Certain lock arrange. 
“My earnings in Germany (as a plasterer) would | ments a 45-ft. head of water may be maintained 
barely 3s. a day, while here they are 11s. to| inthe dock. The walls are 20 ft. thick at the 
My eldest boy, who is just sixteen, makes | base, beyond which the concrete footing extends 
his 4s, a day already, and pays me something for| on each side, reduced to 7 ft. at the top. They 
his . Even my youngest, of thirteen, | have a curved batter of 167 ft. radius. The 
earns 88. a week, while ho learns his trade. In| materials employed in the works are chiefly, 
y, neither of the two would bring home | lowest of all, resting upon sand nearly freo from 
+ Tn short, if I wore there I should, with my | « pot-holes,” blue lias eonerete, above it Portland 
est | be little better than a pauper, | cement concrete, and above that the masonry. 
wens, have query Jag ape de Pee The stone used has been brought from ‘Tintern, 
comfortab] 5 me- several other quarrie 
in the savings-bank still.” oon, ou EI exe 
openings, however, for the introduction of | in the work. The eastern dock wall was built 
from without are not great, ‘The opinion! in a timber trencl) eonstracted with piles, | town 
i eral among employers is that the present | walings, and struts, "The earth for the founda. 
- @npual of aj ts a pret well equal | tion was, wi 
i to the even for skilled labour, while as ; 
far as unskilled labour is concerned the place h: 
to the constant — of Trish and Ger. 
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proportions in the lias eonorete 
change | ono of lime, two of sand, two of 
West, and its /of broken stone, The mixture 
hich has become Portland concrete was one of cement, 
new - comer also; | sand and gravel, and five of stone 
to the sentiment, | in a Blake's crusher, 7 
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mis the in making: 
sal it : ¥ 
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fir , and consequent | which will out the 
icc osteeenstirra pes rest ce to the Temple Church and ead to archi.” 
¢ * ave Doon foslous ofits |Sagrray eypenrance of the Locks of bafldings 
to have of its | and immediately to” 
tho repeal | entrance to the charch. In the Har. 
court and Plowden Buildings extension scheme 
has been commenced, whilst the external 
features of the Middle Templo Library are also 
undergoing a considerable change. As regards 
the first-named portion of the works, the benchers 
of the Inner Temple are engaged in alterations 
and re-construction of a very costly character, 
which when completed will provide a large in. 
crease in the accommodating power of the build. 
«|ings, and impart a mnch mote commanding 
| treat hr Yor sn mapa hen |e 
ure! + It has for some time it 
felt by the benchers that Dr. Johnson's buildings, oulty, for the lock is not in order, he his 
which stand opposite tothe entranceto the Temple | Way sous. dark passage into hia panting. 
Church, and which, it appears, were rebuilt in the | room. lamp outside, penetrating the Ne 
of | year 1687, here presented a somewhat unsightly i" on Farge May nat — him to find the 
contrast, and shown to t disadvan when jer-box, flint, steel, matches. Patiently — 
Se, tae pod wigswerrt treme eit aye sy, 
they extend considerably beyond the general | tinder until it ignites, when care lly to 
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to be adi line of frontage they greatly interfere with in. | keep it burning, ho applies the pointed or brim« 
ness; according] gress and pom a ata rs Ah the church. In| stone end of the flat match to it, and presently 
were constructed. order to remedy this, and to prod contrives to light his old tin lamp. Then we see 
Mr. T. B. line of frontage, the block of buildings extend. | the painting-room, dimly but with sufficient » 
“The ing from Johnson’s-buildings, with » return | clearness to note the two old chairs, the deal 
‘or’ x griny round into Pamp-court, are in course | table, the tapestry-like cobwebs, a huge painting 


on the clumsy easel, old straining f: 
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, pe mg ea eins in ae and oil, a ‘eres 

basin of the entrance to the charol, whilet in the plate printing-press, and, on the walla, : 
entrance, {| building of the new line of frontage several amall | sketches for his groat paintings in the Adelphi. 
coe os The longth of the | chambers will bo re-constructed, and a light |The artist has finished his day's work, and he 


300 fv. im width. At rusticated style of arohiteoture, uniform with 
basin the lock is sitnated, 


md 62 ft. in width, with 
he floating-dock is up. 
gth, 430 ft. wide at one 
other, with a depth of 
. to 30 ft. at its farther or 


a Ste ma that of the night. ne 
0 cademy once some what reluctantly 
stsccivel the thes Bes eee 
national im ce. Tho result of this 


























Goldsmith’s-buildings, will be observed, the face 
of the elevation being in stone. Mr. Arthur 
Cates is the architect, and Mr. CO. N. Foster, of 
Whitefriars-street, the contractor. The works 
in connexion with the extension of Harcourt and 
Plowden buildings in the direction of the 
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end. From this point the new works are | Hmbankmont, and which will be carried out by 
joined to the old canal by a canal 700 ft. long | the authorities of the Taner and Middle Temples ndon to entertain it; 
and 160 ft. broad at the water-line, and 50 ft. at ly, are aotively proceeding. The exca- | Society of Arts,—thinking the 
the bottom, with a depth of 19 ft. of water. A 


vations for the foundations are in progress, and 
already a considerable depth has been attained. 
The works at the Middle Temple Tabrary consist 
of the erection of four ornamental chimney. 
shafta, two on each side, upwards of 80 fe. in 
ree which are carried to an altitade 
with the ridge of the high-pitched roof. 
Those on tho cast side of the building have’ 
already been completed, together with one tothe 
west, and tho other is fur advanced towards | 
completion. 


desired to elevate the public taste, 
art of a monumental character, — 
great room for decoration. This 
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so been made at one end of 

s 2960 ft. in length and 50° ft. 
water over the cill of 15 ft. 
contract to Mr. George 
aie They were com- 
March following, and opened for 
November, 1874, The total 
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SOME OLD HOUSES AND THEIR STORTES.* 
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THR HOUSE OF JAMES BARRY IN CASTER. night, in the room 
STREET, OXFORD MARKET, = ea ag = 
cal 
A REsrrcravte house with a reputable 7 sapere: Pap Asipht 
decent exterior was No. 36, Castlexatrest, Oxford far in 
Market, situated, as you may know, at the West far into the night, hearing 
Had, and on the south side, of © drowsy old watchman 
when the carpenter who had converted its and the weather 









z 
In 


ng into his crt, _ en an : 1. ’ 
ing; sawing, planing his way ini vion. th ‘lin h led 

Most disreputable, and with a dirty dilapidated |%¢T** the ceiling as ho crawled slowly by, 
exterior, anything but respectable, was the same he sat on one terrible evening when 























| house when the Royal Academy's Professor of the newspapors, instead 
Painting, James Barry, R.A., had made that news of a one 
carpenter’s shop his parlour, kitehen, painting. aunounced, with the ory 
room, and picture-gallery, while he was s” @ very extraordinary crime 
Taboriously working his way to Insting famo in | Which had plunged society into s state of great 
great room of the Society of Arte, excitement. marder was 
woen that grest room and that of Miss Rae, whom @ young 









[7 ger app , night after 

the | ing after mc for — 

Barry. .In the golden glow summ 

sunsets, and in the thick darkness of 

when the glow-worm oil-lampa, 
here and there, per ‘ 

iow his bes } Through bail n, h 


cold, and snow, the little. 
marked man went wearily 
work. Now broodi 


| asi, aon, or, light, 
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BRARER Ges 
Excore ute 


hich Southey described as|the vorge of luna 
eee ey Raorindi ol nailed on one | certain families W 
fancies and dreams were haunted by 


shadowed forms and faces, and nightmare 
found him feverish and | door, 


horrors, until morning 


Angelo says 

Hackman’s unfortunate fate without emotion, 
“and never failed io let loose the most violent 
epithets against ‘the titled baist,’ as he desig- 
-nated the gay old peer, her protector, the re- 
nowned ‘Jemmy Twicher.’” | 
Who knows to what extent that secret love- 
story, of which he never spoke, may have in- 
fluenced Barry's character and life? 
Cunningham tells us “he was a man of severe 
seldom smiled,” and yet we 
of his humorons stories 


te 


deportment who 
have on record many 


and witty comments and kindly doings; quite 
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that occasion. | had almost cea 
he went to }from the cap 


to whom his convers 
pleasing and 
which was 
Barry never spoke of | man’s, lighted up face with o 
At the Harl of Radnor’s breakfas 
displayed nothing pleasing or coarteous 
when he told his ost and generous 
that all the lords he ever known were like 
a young nobleman present, whom he termed a 
| noble chicken, ‘ school.! all through life”; nor 
did the courteous or the pleasing dominate when, 
| being reproved by Sir Joshua Reynolds for delay. | 
ing the course of lecbares which, in 1783 or 84, | on their completion. 
| he delivered to the Academy stodents, he | imagine in what frame of mind on that 
|said, “with his fist clenched, in a posture of | went home to the desolate house of onr 
menace,” andin their hearing, “ If I had no more | and with what bitter thoughts he there 
in the course of my lectures than over lis neglected and abandoned 





Allan 








enough to show that underlying the acquired | to do to pro. 
soverity and acerbity of his temper there was a|duce such poor mistaken stuff as your ‘Dis. | great work was done, and all its tro 
Jatent fund of joyousness and kindlinessand love | courses,’ I should soon have them ready for | difficulties, and perplexities were the 
of social pleasures, only year 1783, ‘Then the 
4 by his more young Prince of Wales 
intimate and familiar and the Duchess of 
friends. And the home ire ruled in the 
which, in his all-absorb- wicked world of fashion, 
ing love for art, in his and Carlton House,— 
utter want of spare time already at war with 
and spare money, he so St. Jamés’s Palace,— 
ourieny neglected, was being  enl 
was hardly the home of gorgeously i 
his choice. The change and decorated under 
in his habits of living the superii 


took placegradually, and 
when the Vastle-street 
home was at its worst, 
and he was taken ill, 
having with much per- 
suasion been induced to 
sleep at_a friend's, he 
readily enough admitted 
that, although he bad 
not slept in sheets for 
many years, he believed 
them to be “ very com. 
fortable.” There is the 
shadowing forth, too, of 
a very different feeling 
for home in that yearn- 
ing heart.cry which has 
been preserved in one 
of his letters to a friend : 
“Oh!” says he, “Icovld 
. be happy on my going 
home to find some corner 
where I could sit down 
in the middle of my 
studio with books and 
casts after the antique ; 
to paint this work and 
others, where I might 
have models of nature 
where necessary, bread 
and soup, and a coat to 
cover me! I shonld not 
care what became of my 
work when it was done. 
But I reflect with horror 
upon such a fellow as I 
am, with such a kind 
of art, in London, with 
house-rent to pay, duns 
to follow me, and em- 
ers to look for.” 
to the recklessness 
with which he regarded 


his sng appearance and dress, that also seems 
“to have been acquired, 
younger days, and especially when in Rome, he 
was rather the dandy than the slovén. Cosway 


and Hone remembered 


scarlet, a gold-laced waistcoat, and cocked hat, 
with paste button and loop, seated between two 
dashing dameels of King’s-place in a post-chaise 
and four, on their way to Egham races.” 

ee hole, therefore, we are inclined to 
think that Barry’s succession to the honours of 
~~ Dick, the celebrated hardware man of 


On the w 


: very pleasant companion ; ‘ly with cer-/ “Bat two sh ig not a sufficient com- 
tain among bis own for whom he professed | pensation. If you will pay, surely the dinner is 
| & regard Nampa nait dpemdeSeogebind | oat Aten ve ¢ 
3 “Roe ers rows roe “ Baw-baw ! man, you know I never pay mare.” 
ar Polite to the fair sex, even after he * Henry Angelo's Reminiscences, = 
a - Ad pete: : 
} i . + s a 
od Bay 2 


natoral inclination, One who knew him says,— 
“Though impatient of contradiction, fo 5 am “ 
respecter of persons, Barry was occasionally a | For my dinner, sure, 


Pitt (the younger), and 
Lord North. pg Lar 
wildly wicked mt 
time, a disturbed, fever- 
ish, restless time, in 
which the 

claims of art upon 
publio attention did not 
seem likely to be 









Barry's House in Castle-street, Oxford Market-—From a Woodcut published in 1827, 


: 


one hundred 
“Lord Radnor presented him 
payable in a cheque to the bearer, 
respect to the sensitive feelings of the 
Timothy Hollis willed 1001, to “ 
the work upon ‘Human Oalture’ in 
The giddy young pleasare-loving 
heir to the crown gave him several 
Academy made him its Professor of 








reading.” , one can hardly regard as 
amiable or gentlemanly the conduct of the fierce 
old fearless Irishman in 80 often resolutely in. | 
sisting upon paying for the dinner he ate as 
jthe guest of his private friends. One day, at 
the dinner-table of Sir William Beechy, for 
instance, he had ted those present with 
his entertaining humorous stories, and 
rising to leave at nine o'elock—a late hour for 
his walk home to Castle-street — he deposited 
his usual two u the table. The 
worthy knight hurried after him with the > 
and as he left the dining-room door open, h 
guests heard the following ane 

“ What is this for P” (exhibiting the silver) — 
How can you put 60 0 @ question ? 


not natural ; for, in his 
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seeing him “ dressed in 
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of | acknowledgr 
i of Sir Joshua's chair, 


e dirty walls of that wretched, neglected 
studio saw a touching sight when hue reve- 
rently placed within them Sir Joshua Reynolds's 
painting-chair, presented to him so y 
by the niece of Sir Joshua, the of 

, after her uncle's death, Contem- 
plating it with tears in his 


every 
ent and thanks for their inestimable 


‘erred on him this morning in the gift 


Alas! this chair, that has had such a glorious 
career of fortune, instrumental as it has been in 
Ren ay oe eh 
0 i of a Lady 
no Rag RRR a ogi tao 

neg 
of the Rambler, the Traveller, and of 
every one whom the public admiration 


, ‘currency for “beauty, rank, or 
Sablon Fier oor immortalised in 


favour 


chair that is 


, | Mrs, Siddons’s Tragic Muse, where it will have as 


much celebrity as the chair of Pindar, which for 
80 man, was shown in the Porch of Olympia. 
This chair, then, of Sir Joshua Reynolds may 


Two days after, 

ition of the 
sulting-room. He co’ 
side, a quick feeble 


h. He said his 
ta for 


never again saw its curious old tenant. On the 
22nd of F uilly and with 
content, in the sixty-fifth year of his age. The 
sum which was to have comforted his. 


rest very well satisfied with the reputation it has | body 


gained, and althougl. its possessor may not be 


. | enabled to grace it with any new ornament, yet 


it can surely count upon finding a most 
tionate, reverential conservator, whilst God shall 
permit it to remain under his care, 

Jan. 30, 1704, 

No, 36, Castle-street, Oxford Market,” 

After Barry’s death the chair passed into the 
hands of Dr. Fryer, and was at the sale of his 
effects on the eve of ‘ down to a 
chance bidder of half a guinea, when Sir Thomas 
Lawrence reached the sale-room, and rescued it 
from who can say what i ending ? 

Bat we must hurry on. 80 dread. 
ful oaths the old walls heard when the chair, 
being still in the studio of its original owner, and 
when without previous warning the 
brought him that extraordinary formal letter 
from the Academy informing him that unheard 
he had been degraded from his professorhip and 
expelled by virtue of secret proceedings, for 
which the sanction of the king had been pre- 


- | viously obtained. Never before was the meanest 


or greatest criminal so tried, condemned, and exe- 
cuted. Then, how people talkedabont “the eccen- 


+| tric miser in Castle-street, Oxford Market,’”— 
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g& 
He 


joting a magazine of 


Barry’s house, and carried off four hundred 

talked still more about this 

appeared u the posts 
formall, 


pounds, 

event when a p! 
and , in which the 
exonerated all common thieves 


looked down upon by its still living creations, 

endowed with all the seeming of bo hrabrys an 
reverence 

terions presence, through 

wre must all page oawant to aa 

half the stories belonging to James Barry’s 

for our space hore is limited, and the reader who 

interest we may have had the honour 

ing, must look elsewhere for further records and 


as if with solemn awe and 

the shadow of which 
Our task is ended; although we have not 
is not familiar with the painter's life, and whose 
widely-scattered anecdotes. 
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To-day we make the poct’s words our own, 
And utter them in plaintive undertone ; 
Nor to the living only be they said, 

But to the other living, called the dead, 


Whose dear, paternal images a; 

_ | Not wrapp'd in gloom, but B in sunshine 
here ; 

Whose simple lives, complete and without flaw, 

Were part and parcel of great nature’s law ; 
Who said not to their Lord, as if afraid, 

the | « Here is thy talent in a napkin Jaid,” ~ 

Bat labour’d in their sphere, as those who live 

Tn the delight that work alone can give. 

Peace be to them ; eternal peace and rest, 

And the falfilment of the great bebest: 


“Ye have been faithfal over a few things, 
Over ten cities shall ye reign as kings.” 


And ye who fill the places we once fill’d, 
And follow in the farrows that we till’d, 
Young men, whose generous hearts are beating 
leading to the Dolphin-court. high, 
front has grey Aberdeen plinth, with door | We who are old, and are about to die, 
window jambs, architraves and plinth mould | Salute you; hail you; take your hands in ours, 
in polished red Aberdeen granite; the whole | And crown you with our welcome as with flowers! 












supplied by Mr, Hunter, of Aberdeen. Above | pow peautiful is ' 1 
first bed Portl youth! how bright it gleams 
= the wall ts f with land With its illusions, aspirations, ene 
“The carving was done by Mr. Sansom. Book of Beginnings, Story without End, 


; Each maid a heroine, and each man a friend ! 
The archway on the lower side of the front | sj, agin'y Lamp, and Fortunatas’ Parse 


entrance gives public access to Dolphin passage | That holds the treasure of the universe ! 
. All bilities are in its hands, 

Tho general contract works were carried out! yy wer daunts it, and no foe withstands ; 
by Mr. Shurmur, of Lower Olapton, and tho gas-/ 1), its gublime audacity of faith, 

M Messrs. Benham, of Wigmore-street. | «Ry thou removed !"’ it to the mountain saith, 

. John Tarring & Son wore the archi-| 14 with ambitious feet, secure and proud, 

tects, Mr. Weeks was clerk of works. : Ascends the ladder leaning on the cloud ! 

The total cost, including-bank and gasfittings, 

As ancient Priam at the Scmwan gate, 


&c., was about 8,3001. ; 
Sat on the walls of Troy in state 
With the old men, too old and weak to fight, 
Chirping like grasshoppers in their delight 
To see the embattled hosts with spear and shield, 
STUDENTS. Of Trojans and Achaians in the field : 
We often find occasion to report prose, if not | So from the snowy summits of our years 
prosy, addresses to the students of our schools | We see you in the plain, as each appears, 
of art, and we will for once take occasion to} And question of you; asking, “ Who is he 
reprint one in verse, which was delivered by | That towers above the others? Which may be 
Mr. Longfellow, on the occurrence of the fiftieth | Atreides, Menelaus, Odysseus, 
anni of the Bowdoin College Class of | Ajax, the great, or bold Idomeneus ?” 
, wage ees - -oeaa oe gig ery wet Let him not boast who pats his armour on 
ine: will 
them :— 


z 





LONGFELLOW’S ADDRESS TO 


thank aking i As he who puts it off, the battle done, 
en reese Study yourselves; and most of all note well 


Wherein kind Nature meant you to excel. 


MORITURI SALUTAMUS, 


Write on your doors the saying wise and old, 
* Be bold ! be bold ; and everywhere be bold ; 
Be not too bold!” Yet better the excess 
Than the defect; better the more than less ; 
Better like Hector in the field to die, 

Than like the perfumed Paris turn and fly. 


And now, my classmates; ye ees few 
That oaaln not the half of those we knew ; 
Ye, against whose familiar names not yet 
The fatal asterisk of death is set, 

YeI salute! The horologe of Time 

Strikes the half century with a solemn chime, 
And summons us together once again, 

The joy of meeting not unmix’d with pain, 


Where are the others? Voices from the deep 
Oaverns of darkness answer me; “ They sleep!” 
I name no names ; instinctively I feel 

Each at some well-1emember’d grave will kneel, 
And from the inscription wipethe weeds and moas, 
For every heart best knoweth its own logs. 
























night ; 


What shallI say to you? Whatcan I 
Sets esichen u? Walaa, 
of faces tarn’d 


are in the wooded ‘ 
Pee ead davies cote tical. 
As from a house where some on@ lieth dead. 











So many 


I cannot go ;—I pause ;—I hesitate ; 
Fe arene ance gum y bytes! ary : 

As one who struggles in a trou! y SB ‘ 
To speak and cannot, to myself I seem. 


Vanish the dream! Vanish the idle fears ! 
Vanish the mists of fifty years! 
Whatever time emcee Bo srbinngs 
I will not be a stranger in scene. } 
Here every doubt, all indecision ends ; 


4 - 
Rasen Wa i 


Ah me! the Bfty years since last we mot 


herein are written the histories of ourselves. 
What ani , what rapture es, 
What ae of triumph and defeat, 

Of struggle, and tem , and retreat! 
What records of and doubts, and fears! 
What blotted, blister’d by our tears! 
What lovely landscapes on the 

What sweet, angelic faces, what di 


And holy images of love and trust, 

Undimm'd by age, unsoil’d by damp or daat! 

Whose hand shall dare to open and explore 

These volumes, closed and clasp’d for evermore P 

Not mine. With reverential feet I pass, 

I hear a voice that ories, “ Alas! alas! 

Whatever hath been written shall remain, 

Nor be erased nor written o’er again ; 

The unwritten only still belongs to thee, 

Take heed, and ponder well what that shall be,’’ 
* * * * . * 

But why, you ask me, should this tale be told 

To men grown old, or who are growing old ? 

It is too late! Ah, nothing is too late. 

Till the tired heart shall cease to palpitate. 

Cato learned Greek at eighty. Sophocles 

Wrote his grand ‘‘ (idipus,” and Simonides 

Bore off the prize of verse from his compeers, 

When tach had number’d more than fourscore 


years ; 

And Theophrastus, at fourscore and ten, 

Had but begun his characters of men. 

Chaucer, at Woodstock, with the nightingales, 
At sixty wrote the Canterbury Tales; - 
Goethe, at Weimar, toiling to the last, 
Completed Faust when eighty years were past. 
These are, indeed, exceptions; but they show 
How far the gulf stream of our youth may flow 
Into the Arctic regions of our lives, 

Where little else than life itself survives. 


As the barometer fortels the atorm 

While still the stars are clear, the weather warm, 
So something in us, as old age draws near, 
Betrays the pressure of the atmosphere, 

The nimble mercury, ere we are aware, 
Descends the elastic ladder of the air; 

The telltale blood in artery and vein 

Sinks from its higher levels in the brain ; 
Whatever orator, or sage 

May say of it, old age is still old age, 

It is the waning, not the crescent moon, 

The dusk of evening, not the blaze of noon ; 
It is not strength, but weakness ; not desire, 
Bat its surcease ; not the fierce heat of fire, 
The burning and consuming element, 

But that of ashes and of embers spen' 

In which some living sparks we still ies, 
Enongh to warm, but not enough to burn, 


What then? Shall we sit idly down and say 
The night hath come ? it is no longer day ? 
The night hath not yet come; we are not quite 
Out off from labour by the failing light; 
Something remains for us to do or dare; 

Even the oldest tree some fruit may bear; 
Not Gdipus Coloneus, or Greek Ode, 

Or tales of pilgrims that one morning rode 

Oat of the gateway of the Tabard Inn, 

Bat other some’ 
For age is op 
Than youth itself, 
And as the evening ti 
The sky is filled w 


~~ 


stars, invisible by day, 


heghenp since om ays 

























pai : 
wo | oddity of his subj 
for | nature, by the rend 
short, by turning J 
are generally drammy 
y of moun 


according to legitimate | been given to mountebank art by those great 
although in some it might pass | masters of Classic art, the Chinese and the 
to very sharp practice. So also if the | Japanese, who may be said in respect to art to 
went @ fairing, there were | be skilfal in standing upon their , and in 
a and Wombwell’s; but even these, | contorting themselves in colour, in that way 
although a little makeshift in their arrangements, | which delighteth “ye Inglish,” who, since they 
were to a very great extent formulated entertain. | have received the fi education, no longer 
ments, and, therefore, flat, stale, and unprofitable, | admire, as they were once taught to do, those 
keeper of the famous menagerie | old-fashioned sophisticated harmonies of Titian 
into tho lion's mouth, with a re- | and Tintoretto, but are never tired of exputiating 
told when the beast wagged his|/on the merits of the willow-pattern,—those 
when, in that well-remembered peripa. 
le of the legimitate drama, the apa-| Empire, and the whole brood of barbarian 
was aroused by that noble broad | ugliness. 

encounter of one, two, three, and under,| There is mountebank architecture, too, to 
with its feet, and then seeing | the intelligent portion of the publio to a 

it, and that it was metrically ar. | from a smile to a broad grin, and even’ 

attention y it weary, | broad langh 5 we mean especially those ~ 
. And whither, and to what part | construct i 

of the fair did it then bend its steps? Why, 


ons,—pigs with one ear, 
to| clade vagaries in windows, 
that popular outskirt where above wheels mounted | pots, 

on his platform the mountebank exhibited him-| comical little lights perfectly adapted to the 
self, and held all degrees in a roar with his | chambers they are intended to illuminate, and 
‘ kept them in breathless suspense by the | in fact in the general unexpected placement of 
tortions of his body and limbs and the entire | things,—mountebank architecture, which asto- 
defiance of all nature’s intentions in respect to|nishes by its inconvenient rooms and low oeil- 
the relative functions and positions of arms, legs, | ings, and by that touching earnest faith and 
trunk, and head ; or now playing the conjuror, | simplicity which reverts to knots in glaes and 
suggesting hie near relationship to the evil one. | the bottoms of bottles for superior illumination, — 
thing here was irregular and unexpected, | all these traita, of course, indicating mental con- 
mountebank humanity comported itself as | ditions highly imbued with the notion of pro- 
sane individual would ever think of déing in | gress, and, moreover, charmingly demonstrating 
or more refined homestead, and that was|that there are yet people, calling themselves 
charm of the ancient mountebank of your | educated, for whom Greece and Italy have existed 

Briton. in vain, 

We are, however, by no means to conclude] We might show, had we space, how mounte- 
that when the fairs were put down mounte- | bankism carries the day in the entire circle of 
banks became extinct and were never seen or | Hnglish life, from polities to Panch and Judy, 
heard of more. By no means, the mountebank | and that common sense and sound and devoted 
was too much an adumbration of the national | work in any department in this country have an 
mind to be thus summarily got rid of. The | uphill fight of it against those more popular per- 
mountebank was too trathful a reflex of the|formers,—Folly, Eccentricity, and Affectation, 

Bat hearing the crowd shouting at the top of 


Tata 
inti 
te FEiee 


a- 
gables, an: moony 
in aspiring roofs and humble porches, in 


, | quite agree with Mr. Banks in saying 


we must gather up our writing materials and 
and | make off, lest we should be discovered ponning 
larger and larger | these sentiments and be maltreated. 
the contortions of ee 


COMPRESSED ATR LOCOMOTIVES. 


Norwirastanpine the expense involved in 
producing compressed air, many proprietors of 
mines have found ib expedient to introduce 
powerful air-com ‘ for driving 
aside and reserve in the presence of | boring-machines, as well as drawing and hoisting 
Damo Nature, compels her to go throngh all machinery and shaft. vory often situated 
kinds of extraordinary gambols before the} some distance from adit end or pit mouth. 
uninitiated in the midst of bine and red fire,|'To work the latter direct steam, or by rope 
and not unfi poly manages to raise a laugh | or chain gear, was found. difficult and com. 
to her d it, while, at tho same time, the| plicated. Compressed air was next used in 
lively and harlequin expositor pours forth such | mines and other un works, for driving 

abracadabra way of explanation, that | engines for the trai of material in a hori. 
who mare ly studied the subject find | zontal direction, where hitherto haman or animal 
The 


pocussing of every- 

ning that is established and thoroughly under- 
od. On another platform — science, —the 
mountebank professor, by his wonderful rani. 
—. of the physical forces, and by setting 


hideous vases and dragons from the Celestial | the dead 


practionlly 
5a the eos. band, 400 great on 
air 


raturo is lowered to such a 
form. P. 


tolerably ‘ 
way @ oly 
long distance with the same ease and | ess 
as is now the case if men or horses are used for. 
traction. If the stored-up air of one reservoir — 


_|should not be found sufficient for a certain dis. — 


connected with each other by indiarubber pipes, — 

If pipes, furnished at intervals with cocks, are» 

laid along tho levels of mines wherever the _ 
in afresh . 

Jaid in the ground along a certain route. 

be seen that com: air engines willin 

no doubt be found especially useful for 

locomotives.—Berg. und hiittenm, Zeitung. 


fact brought for: to support that : 
In my former letter I stuted that 


cation to obtain and retain the leading, 
tion than bricklayers. This is borne 
out by your correspondent, “G, Banks,” who 
in your last issue gave us the returns of the 
examinations of the Science and Art Schools, 


“farther comment on this matter would bo» 
su uous.” Me: #4 
In the matter of preparation of working draw- 
ings, it is not an uncommon practice for details 

of carpenter's and joiner’s work to be left to the. 
i the works; but in all cases — 


architect's office. It has been 

by “ Bricklayer” that the 

the most di t to 

seven years’ close ap ) 

learn only a part. x 
How long is a bricklayer learning his 

Not more than two or three years if he 

intelligent man ! 

















ve and 
4 ic emisteuie en: 
_ must be possessed of penetrative powers 
opposition brickla: 


| garpenters may present. To whom is the 


Splendid ‘appearance of our metropolis due if| cha 


not to the mason ? 


not quite correct, An art it unquestionably is, 
but-any one who has had to deal with masonry 
in any quantity is aware that’ constractive 
of great ingenuity are continually 
_nygaen elagam I am inclined to 
would many bricklayers and 
carpenters to oo Mr, is by no 
. Means correct when he says masons accept the 
. This is not so; and IT 
if the clerks of works were polled he would 
be surprised to find how many were representa- 
tives of the class he so coolly ignores. I note that 
in his letter he plumes himself on being able to 
build himself @ house, a task he imagines to be 
the constructive capabilities of a mason 
ora bricklayer; if this be so, let us then resign 
tocarpenters the all-important’work of house. 
, and let masons be humbly content to 
confine their attention to such unimportant work 
as cathedrals, ocr hone tim — 80 a 
Apologising for the length of this letter, but 
trusting you will allow the depth of my feeling 
form the breadth of my excuse, I am, &c., 
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mad 


if 





















A Sronpmason. 














proper | frontispiece of vol. 43 is an evgraving 














i 


maral decoration, 
much as we do not display works of 


of a cathedral, but in fitting 

for them, Where 
their display? Not within the range of 
vision, but on the vault surfaces, which, 
by any artist, would simply show 
lofty instance of gelf-al 


for 


bound to consider the circumstances in which it 
to be applied? in other words, if the result is 
worth the effort? We must take St. Paul’s as 
its great architect left it, and consider adorn- 
ment in the light of practicability as well as 
precedent. 

I apprehend that the Vatican and Sistine 
pel are more fitting subjects for wall and 
roof decoration, as presenting broader surfaces 
than are desirable in our Northern latitudes, and 
that we must adapt from and not imitate them, 

Farther, it may fairly be questioned if archi- 
tecture and mural painting can be successfully 


combined in the same building. Broad surfaces 


i], such as we find 
in Byzantine churches, seem most fitting for its 
application, But in these instances architecture 
is subordinated, and consequently suffers. 

A building which bas incorporated with it all 
the resources of architectural’ detail and the 
grace of well-proportioned outline, leaves scant 
opportunity for the work of the painter. 

The resulting surfaces available for him are 
usually the accidents of the building, and not 
such as he would stipulate for. On the other 
hand, the window-forms are parts of the essence 
of a design affording a fitting framework for 
any art which the painter in glass =, devise. 

. B.A, 


— ee 


OLD LONDON. 


THE Buropean Magazine contains some inte- 
resting engravings of old relies of London— 
which are now destroyed—generally. Vol. 19 
has a frontispiece view of “Old” Houses in 
Leadenhall-street,” as seen in 1790. Vol. 20, 

. 829, has a view of “Prince Rapert’s 
Palace in Beech-street.’ Here Charlies I. 
visited Prince Rupert. Vol. 30 has a view of 
“Old Houses behind the Charter House and in 
Duke-street, Smithfield, A.D. 1699," being 
“onrious vestiges of antiquity.” Vol, 32 has a 
fine view of an old house in Well-street, Hackney, 
“formerly the residence of the prior of St. John 
of Jerusalem,” as visible in 1797. The frontis. 
piece of vol. 42 is a view of old houges then 

1802)—lately pulled down—in the street called 

tcher -row, — Beaumont House, &o. The 
of Green 
Arbour - court, Old Bailey, recentl, ed, 
showing the house occupied by Dr, O. Goldsmith, 
in 1758, rete 45, p. 329, Holland House is 
engraved, ha 
y good specimen of the 
nn ,"—now extant. The 
vol. 89 (1801) shows “ A remarkable 
secuesly-destroyed, (1870) foray "Vue 
i ed (1870)— resi- 
dence of William Hogarth, in Leicester-eq 
is evgraved. Vol. 47 contains & curious en. 
graving, A.D. 1805, of The Templars, at Hack. 
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St. John's Gate, Clerkenwell. The 
& public-house—west side, at the lower 


is frequently | Queen’s Head, Islington, A.D.1808, ix 


tof: works. t 
5 CAPS eRe 


PE SIND daytona d 
Pees anny 


in vol, 58, Vol. 57 has an 
Bolt-court 



































been erected A.D. 1607,—a 
architecture of 


of 
House 
441, the house— 


ney,—an old house. Vol. 51 contains a viow of 
of 


of 
Drury-lane—is the frontispiece of vol. 52. The 
contained 
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known ‘8 
side of Inn, Holborn,—all 
architects 


Staple 
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oe 
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north side of St. Paal’s Cathedral, Ithadbeen 
cut off at each end on the line of the enclosure. 
The pipe is about} in. thick, and weighs say 

1 owt. per yard. It is 6 in. over all, and 
shape that of a flattened horse-collar. 


I ret gee theapeicbetead rnligedtpdin yl cs 5 
public building w t iters (behind 
parapet) are formed in ~ 
trough for the passage of ti 
semicireular, 11} in. wide at 
deep. The joints in the gutters have 
stopped most carefully with, and 
Portland cement when that failed. 
face of the gutter has been painted with 
lithic paint, and yet after rain, wet 
through these gutters on to the plates, &c, 
The joints apparently are close and 
it is very difficult to say where 
gets through, 
It is suggested that some slight action of ex- 
pansion and contraction is on with extreme 
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THE WATER SUPPLY OF OLD LONDON, _ 


Sir,—With reference to the conduit mentioned 
by your correspondent, Mr. Phillips, in your last 
issue, it may be ——— o 


state that a con. 


on the — Hae 
| 


Gso. McDonetx, 








STONE GUTTERS. 


lengths of limestone 


bs 


Lately 


F : 


moisture 






















| very limited distr 
chancel, and sid 
style of the build 
and there will 


including school fittings, 

ng of playground, boundary-walls, &c., to 
‘about 31. 16s, 1d, per head. 

Langley (Bucks).—A mixed school for 180 

master’s house, was opened last 


be 
by q cross. The 

Wyborn, of Windao; the builder is Mr. 
Henry Gray, of .——Trinity Church is 


undergoing extei ‘ and a new Caen 
stone pulpit is tee en” The 

carved with figures re 

The walls of the @hancel are being 4 4 
At the base there will be a flowered diaper; 
above that blocking courses are formed upon & 
red ground, filled in with a dark ornament; and 
there will bo an arcade upon the blocking courses, 


tower, surmounted 
“popes is Mr. Step! 


. | four panels of which are to contain figures of the 
, | Evangelists, the gift of the Rev. A. Robins. The decorated 


‘admirably carried ont, The total cost ia about 
1,8001. “Another school and residence for the 
same Board is in course of erection at Horse- 
more-green, the builders being Messrs. Garratt 
& Wilkinson, of Uxbridge, who are making 
rapid and satisfactory progress, and will probably 
complete their work by the end of this month. 
Mr. Gongh, of Queen Anne’s-gato, is the archi- 
tect to the Board. 

Southowram.—At a meeting of the Southow- 
ram School Board on the 9th inst. a letter was 
read from the Education Department, finally 
: earns the plans and specifications of Withen 

Fields school, and directions were given that the 
architects (Messrs. Holtom & Connon, of Dews- 
bury), should complete the contracts with the 
“sna tendering for the different works, namely, 

‘esers. Marshall & Crossley, of Southowram, 
masons’ work, 2,7601,; Joseph Milnes, Halifax, 
j ’ work, 6901.; George Hargreaves, Dews- 

, slaters’ work, 2921.; Richmond Gledhill, 
Hala, plasterers’ work, 155/.; Jabez Wood, 
Brighouse, plumbers’ work, 1191.; and Marga- 
Bronteld, painters’ work, 301. 

id.—On the 18th inst. ono of two blocke 
of school buildings lately erected by the Dronfield 
School Board was opened for the reception of 
acholars, The site, which is in Crose-lane, is 
abont an acre in extent, and the buildings com- 
_ separate schools for boys, girls, and infants, 
e frontage te Orose-lane is 187 ft., and stands 
back about 20 ft. from the road. Hach of the 
schools is fitted with desks on the German plan, 
on a principle patented by Mr. Moss, clerk to 
the Sheffield School Board. The total cost, in- 
cluding furnitaro, &o., is estimated at 7,0001. 
- Ovenden (Yorkshire). —New schools for the 
Bradshaw School Board have just been commenced 
at Ovenden, from plans by Mr, F. W. Petty, 
architect, Halifax. Accommodation will be pro- 
vided for 250 children in three divisions, with 
separate entrance and two classrooms for each 
ment of boys, girls, and infants. The 
ing will be one story in height, with open 
roofe. At each side of the school are covered 
ay aber ag The style is Gothic, freely treated. 
Mixenden (Yorkshire). —New Board Schools 
are about to be erected at Mixenden, from plans 
by Messrs. Horsfall, Wardle, & Patchett, archi. 
tecte,. Halifax. In style the school will be 
akan ———. will be afforded for 
ren, in tl departments,— boys, girls, 
and infants,—each having class-rooms and lava. 


tories. . 

South Wingfield ( Derbyshire).—The foundation. 
stone of new Board Schools at South Wingfield 
was laid by Mre, Christian on the 14th inst. 
The building is being crected from a design b: 
Messrs. Wilson & Masters, architects, Sheffield. 





The contract has been let to Mr. W. Statham, of 


Matlock, for 2,9821. 


























































reredos will be presented Mr. Robins. The 
work is being superintended by Mr, 8. Wyborn, 
architect, Windsor, - 
Maidstone.—Holy wr 4 Church, Maidstone, 
will be re-opened on the 28th inst. by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, after alteration, enlarge- 
ment, and decoration. The church has been 
reseated throughout with low open seats of 
yellow deal, slightly stained and varnished, 
sittings being provided for 1,400 persons. A 
chancel has been formed at the east end, by the 
introduction of screens on the north and south 
sides under the galleries, and the chancel will 
be paved with tiles. "The screens, which are in 
carved woodwork of pitch-pine, out off from 
the church, on the south side, sufficient space 
for a vestry, on the north side enough room for 
an organ-chamber, and in the centre of the 
church seats for abont thirty-six oboristers. 
The church has been painted throughout by Mr. 
Cruttenden, in three or four tints. The decora- 
tions have been carried out by Messrs. Harland 
& Fisher, of London, ‘The new iron and brass 
oa standards have been manufactured by 
essre. Richardson & Slade, of Holborn. It is 
intended to warm the building by means of 
Mr. John Grandy’s heating apparatus. The holy 
table—the design and manufacture of which has 
been entrusted to J, Martin & Son, of Maid. 
stone—has for ite a solid slab of fragrant 
cedar. The woods weed in the inlays are from 
the East and West Indies, the Brazils, Africa, 
&c. The altar-cloth is a good specimen of needle. 
work, of original design, and is the gift of the 
Misses Stacey. The communicants’ kneeling- 
mat and pede-mats, in rich velvet pile, designed 
by Mr. Street, and manufactured by Messrs. 
Jones & Willis, of ham, are the gift of 
Miss Barringer. The solid brass lectern, manu. 
factured by Mesgra. Richardson & Oo., is the 
gift of the Rev. Harvey. The pulpit, 
which is the gift of the ladies of the congrega- 
tion and their friends, is of Oaen stone, Devon. 
shire marble, and pitob-pine. The contractor 
for the works is Mr, Richard Avard, Tunbridge. 
road, Mr. E. W. Stephens being the architect. 
Therfield (Herts), —'The parish church of Ther- 
field, Herts, has lately been taken down, owing 
to its unsafe and ted condition. Early in 
1873, Mr. G. E, Pri architect, repor' 
the condition of the fabric, and recommended 
that it should be taken down and rebuilt. The 
condition of the walls, in which the mortar had 
lost all tenacity, and of the foundations, which 
were composed of flints laid in wet clay (without 
any mortar at all), is stated to have been such as 
to fully justify the: and recommendations 
of the architect as to the necessity of rebuilding. 
The new church will be commenced as soon as 
fands permit, 
Yeovil.—St. John’a Church, Yeovil, is to be 
~ . = Mary the tender of 
esers. Petter & Hdgar, » amounting to 
3751, has been by the peda 
Farleigh West (Kent),—The charch of All 
leigh, was re-opened on the 7th 
superintendence 












n | affected with dry-rot, the Committee of Wor 
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Sutton Coldjield.—The parish church of Sutton 
Coldfield, near Birmingham, bas lately been 
restored, under the direction of Mr. ‘eoville 
Thomason, architect, Birmingham, the contractor 
for the work being Mr, 0. Jones. In the course 
of the work it was deemed advisable to restore 
the ancient monument of Bishop Vesey, 
ultimately it was resolved that this 

done. The monument had been placed in 
niche near the door at the north-west 
the chancel, and it was at first intended sim 
to restore it without removing it from its - 
tion, Some time ago, Mr. A. Hartshorne came 
down at the request of the Corporation to inspect: 
the monument, to prepare eh MN and to advise as 
to the best means of git. 1t was thought, 
however, that the wall was not in a safe state, 
and it was therefore resolved to build up the 
niche, removing the monument to what was 
believed to have been its er position, This 
being to, it was considered that the occa- 
sion would be a fitting one for deciding as 
as possible the question which has been 
times raised by antiquaries as to whether 
the bishop's remains had really been in 
underneath the stone, for this would, of cours 
enable those carrying out the work to decide 
they could remove the monument to a more con- 
venient position. The tomb was accord 
opened on the 25th nlt., when the ‘8 
remains were found, and carefully collected and 
placed in an earthen vase, 

Gloucester.—The ancient charéh of St. 

ret, Gloucester, is being renovated, under 
superintendence of Messrs, Waller & Son, archi. 
tects, by direction of the Charity Trastees. The 
work willbe completed in two or three weeks. 
Portions of the walls and the roof have been 
repaired, a vestry has been erected on the north 
side, and the chancel is being decorated. - 

Dumfries. —The woodwork of St. Michael's 

Church, Dumfries, having been found to be 
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it 
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if 






of the Dumfries Town Council have 
Mr. Barbour, architect, to examine and 
to the state of the fabric. : ye ot 
Barton Lemaire restoration of Barton 
eagrave Church, near , has ( 
menced, at the net te De at sd 
The architect to whom the work has been — 


entrusted is Mr. Carpenter, of London, 
contract has been let to Mr. Thompson, 


si TacBlbpe: (Benes) ti la pit 
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dow, by Clayton & Bell, co fo 8, Lake’s 
Church, Maidenhead, to the m of the late | ° 
Charles Clifford, the well-known inventor of the 
. | boat-lowering apparatus which conduces to the 
saving of so many lives at sea, The window 
represents our Lord stretching out his hand to 
| Save St. Peter in the Sea of Galilee. 
Lightcliffe—Workmen from the firm of Messrs. 
Hardman, of Birmingham, have lately been 
filling in the glass to the great east 
and west windows of Lightcliffe Church, The 
former is of five lights, and the subject is the 
Crucifixion of our Lord. The latteris a six-light 
window, and contains two subjecte,—the Vision 
of Ezekiel, and the Vision of St. John. The 
whole of the clearstory lights are to be filled in 
with the subject of the Stem of Jesse. The 
baptistery windows are also to be of stained 
glass. . 
Colne St, Aldwyns.—A stained-glass window 
as 6 in its present condition, | has just been placed in the chancel of the parish 
a riott proary of the enlargement and re.| Church, over the ‘edilia. It representa the 
storation is over 8,000l. The contractor for the | Coming of the Bridegroom, and the Ten Moi ey 
stone work is Mr, Geo. Swift, of Cawthorne ;| aud is to the memory of Mrs. Arthur Mitchell, 
Mr, Fitewilliam, of London, acting as clerk of sister of the Right on. Sir M. E, Hicks-Beach, 
the works. bart, The artist is Westlake, of the firm of 
Great Marlow.—On the 9th inst. the founda-| Laver, Barraud, & Westlake. — . 
tion-stoneof a new chancel to the parish church| Twrrif (Banfshire).—A stained-glass window 
Great Marlow was laid. The style adopted | has just been placed in the parish church of 
the architect, Mr. John O. Scott, is Early Tarriff, to the memory of the late Mr. Gordon 
lish, Mr, Thomas Corby, of Great Marlow, William Daff, of Hatton. The central por- 


taken tract tion of the design is illustrative of-Luke vii. 44 
oe er arrare fare ne to 60 inclusive. The words, “Thy faith hath 


—______] saved thee 4 ‘ah ogee are inscribed eares 

and underi ie text, ‘‘ We were comforted 

SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. over you in all our distress by your faith.” In 

Balsall Heath.—_New Sanday schools in con. | the arching of the window is a floriated cross 

nexion with the Balsall Heath-road Baptist |in mosaic, and in the base are the letters 

SallRageare opened on the 13th inst, The|I.H.S. The bordering and ornamental portion 
modation 
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building to 6,001. Adj the bank are.some: 
naan tage by the same 


architect. 

Rochester.—New premises, lately erected on 
the site of the old City Coffee-house, Rochester, 
for the London and pera sr ” 
were opened on the 20th inst. The 
have been erected and fitted up by Mr. J. 
Naylar, builder, who has also jnst completed the 
erection of a new bank at Hertford. 
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of 
renovation and re-arrangement of the 
here will be a new chancel arch, 
arches at the entrance to the 
chancel aisles, the three being 
style and workmanship. The 
to be new roofed, the interior 
timbered. The sittings will be open. 
1 aisle or Chapel will bo left 
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LONDON BRIDGE AND THE TRAFFIO OF 
THE EAST END. 

Sm,—I trast you will raise your powerful 
voice to prévent wr YP a sss rane 
Bridge, as proposed ag 
will 4 salisew the o of the central portions 
of the City. 

A new bridge is required over the Thames 
east of the Tower, with roadway from Tooley- 
street, leading up the Minories to Aldgate. 

Advantage should be taken of the railway 
which is about to be made from Aldgate to Liver- 
pool-street, by making a street over the same 
with wide roadway. By this route the central 
portions of the City would be much relieved. 

Another serious stoppage to the traffic of 
Whitechapel and Aldgate is the hay-market, 
which occurs three days a week. This could be 
removed to the broad roadway of Mile-end, and 
the same tolls levied as at present, ‘ 

W. 8. Horner. 
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are plain in character, affording accom. |are elaborately wrought in colours, Messrs. 

0 for 300 children at a cost of 5501. | Ballantyne, of Edinburgh, are the artists. 
Mr. Parton, of Mary-street, Birmingham, was| Lincoln.—Two stained-glass windows have 
the builder. : just been placed in the chapter-house of Lincoln : 

FPakenham.—On the 9th inst., a new school- | Cathedral to the memory of the late Chancellor | _§1™,—I live in a house which has onl: pyrene threo 
house and mistress’s residence was opened at| Massingberd, and a third window has also been | 76s" Be Ra weet om tiger eeecnelig'seqpehen antl a 
Fakenham. The Duke of Grafton has defrayed | set upin memory of the late Prebendary Gilbert. | fitting reward of one who has the temerity to become 
the cost AA the bailaings, which have been de.|These windows commence a history of the | first tenant of « newly-built house. The house is, | 
signed and erected by Mr. O, Matthews, of sajred 
Txworth continued until the whole chapter-house is filled. 


cathedral in glass, which, it is stated, will be | WSs when I first my barney tory hg Specs m= 
Pry (Yorks),—Operations for the erection ai glass is by Mesers. Clayton & Bell. Maer ogee oe mee 
menced a 





IMPROPERLY-LAID HOUSS-DRAINS, 
WHO IS RESPONSIBLE? 
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circumstance attributable to the fact the 
vidence schools, Sowerby, were com- istow.—A stained-glass window has been hag) 
-es gyorg under the direction of | placed in the chancel of the parish church of 7 ad Latent ee sane! . ly farniliar 
Pat _ architecte, . Horsfall, Wardle, &| Wistow, near Selby, by Mr. Kuowles, of York, at | condition of things implied by tho exclamation, * 
of Halifax. The floor plan will | the cost of Mr. Edward Appleyard, of Wistow | thing sort, bi non arsine CRI pee ge 
ft., and four class. | Lordship, in remembrance of one of his family, suddenly axpienea 15h the scene, The builder 
The sabject represents our Saviour’s meeting | also oe ovsary was crmmnicted with od. be 
ii ® couple of men “ . 
™'Bloke Ddternon (Survey) Two atluedygan | ATs ct", at teeta ea 
windows, by Messrs. Ward & Hoghes, are abont | difficulty, not being carpenters; indeed, have #0 
to be inserted in Stoke D'Abernon Oburch, as |“ i, 
memorials of Bishops Sumner and Wilberforce. | & 
The subjects of the windows are, Obrist’s Charge | iro: 
to St. Peter, and Paul preaching at Athens, 
Gloucester, — A two-light window, in the 
ancient church of St, Margaret, has just been 
filled with painted glass, by Messrs. Ulayton & 
ccommodation for 220 adults on the! Bell, the subjects being SS. Matthew and Mark, 
, and the galleries, when erected, will | Messrs. Clayton & Bell have also been commis. | short elbow-pipe, or, better 
0 atotalof 870, The build. | sioned by Mr. T, Marling to fill another window | workman. who laid the drain 
with glass, in which 88. Luke and John will be | ‘he brilliant ides of unitin 
represented ; and in a window on the north side | sections of pipe already laid w 
is to be placed glass with figures of St. Margaret with each other, the conn 
ng | and St. Mar, falen, the patron of the sister the joints, to: the.entass 
and now oe be msbouse. This window is in. 
tended as a memorial of the late Mr. J, A, Whit- 
combe, e 
Darlington.—Two stained.; windows have | the drain beneath 


ust been in Trinity Dar 
ae ok pogeeg se 
contains 
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‘an Chapel and Schools, at Lockharst-lane, 
near Coventry, were laid. Owing to 
nited area of the ot hme thonaet 
ec underground. rooms will, 
: Bowl lighted, as all the windows are 
fagoommodato absut 296 children 

¢ 235 children, 

class-room attached. The chapel 
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Be, 


yof © sidestreets, those apartment bouses exception 


erected this -yoar with rapid growth. 
, the i 5 


J fh 
jerick G..) Ad 
Holgate, Thomas B,| “20 
2, The Roya College of Scie nce, Dublin, 
Hutchinson, C. 0,6 | Leeda 
Hatfield, Honry ~ » 
‘Whittaker, Tho: 


for the interior work, and Ham-hill stone for 
exterior. The style is Early English, with 
of the windows of the chancel, whi 
are Decorated. Tie interior fi 8 ure of pitch 
ine, and in parts of the church Minton’s tesse- 


cF 


Stourbridge,—A new reredos, from a design 


by a " 
Jardine, architects, have during the past few! bythe late Mr. E. W. Pugin, has just been com- 


made a special business of building this 
of houses, one of which is described as 
+—It contains ten suites of rooms, occu- 
pied by lawyers, clergymen, two stock brokers, 
andby banker. Theoccupants pay an average 
rent of $100 per month, which includes steam 
heat-and janitor’s services. There are no dark 
rooms whatever in this building. Hach suite 
alcove,dressing- closet, three bed. 

rooms, room, store-closet, bath-room, kit- 
chen, pantry, refrigerators, clothes-dryer, wash- 
tubs, servants’-room, elevator, dresser, closets, 
private hall, main hall, private stairs. These 
same accommodations can be had very soon in 
other localities at lower rents. The architects 
are of opinion that these apartment buildings 
will always pay. Whole houses are too ex. 
pensive Layee y for the . bead ae 
population, and a large number of ti who 
afford to live in a honse entirely Sens} 


Fist 


‘| been filled 


eted at the Roman Catholic Charoh, Stour. 

ridge. Underneath the reredos is a stone 
altar, resting on four marble shafts, and figures, 
of tho Virgin and of the’ angel Gabriel are in- 
troduced. The rose-window of the chancel has 
with stained glass. The outer cinque- 
foils, twelve in number, contain in each com. 
partment the figures of three saints ; the twelve 
spandrels have twelve angels, with consers ; and 
in the centre is the in and Holy Child. The 
total cost of the works been about 1,2001, 


Pooks Beceibed. 


Elementary Geometry. . By Wittiam A. Witxock, 
3, 


D.D. London; . 


1875. , eee 


Co. 


principles of the lever, and of pressure, and the 
computation of strains, follow. ‘The derivations 
of many of the names of figures in 
given; some from ‘the Greek 
Arabic words. 


Mechanics’ Geometry. By Ronert RiDpELU, 
A. J. Bicknell & Oo., New York; 
Rivers, London, 1874, 
A quarto book of fifty.two plates, each of which 
is illustrated by a page of letter-preas desorip- 
tion. Many of the plates of solid figures are on 
cardboard, the figures cut-out so that they»may 
be detached from the plate and folded into forms - 
which constitute the sides of the solid figures, 


































‘| gate, the medical officer of health of the parish 


Act.—Dr, Ry- 


Bt. 
the Vestry 
representation” to the Metropolitan Board of 
Works concerning 291 houses in the parish 
which he has sanitary surveillance, which, “by 
reason of want of light, air, ventilation, sanitary 
conveniences, and other causes, are unfit for 
human habitation, and require re-arrangement 
and ion according to the terms of the 
Act.” The houses refi i 
throughout the parish. Some are in courts in 


in-the-Hast, has announced to 
intention to submit an “ official 


; 


bo the vicinity of the haunt of the opium-smoker 





described in “ Kdwin Drood,” which was recently 


| demolished in the course of the clearance for 







Overcoming its on eee 
At the Exhibition of the Royal Cornwall a" 
technic Society, held at Falmouth last week, 
M explained his mode of overcoming 
steep on railways. Mr. Handyside’s 


rr. 

arrangement is in actual operation at the Avon- 
mouth Docks, where it came under the notice of 
the British Association. The principle is this,— 
to overcome steep gradients by doing away with 
stationary engines, and making the locomotive 
do double duty. ‘This is effected by the use of 


self-acting gri struts; when the engine 
comes to a tt too ateep for its load,—say 1 
in 10,—it rans up by itself, paying out from a 


dram a wire rope to which the carriages 


are ~ When the required distance is 
reached the struts are released, and they grip 
the rails 20 that the load can then be 
hauled up engine, Ib in tarn is held by 


to 
the struts, and the process is repeated until the 





-in Dablin.—The Corporation of 
4n committee of the whole house on 


d for the ment of the Carlisle 
_ Bridg _ Ata previous meeting the Corporation 
fies ok, paayndllg Dalia Bridge, 
© across the Liffey east e Bridge, 
stated by the Town Olerk that a 













is, 

























stated:that he, and not the architect, designed 
| and hydraulic arrangements. 


engaged on buildings illustrated in our pages. 
for 


cent., or to arrange the matter 


the East London Railway works, 


Wilson Estate, Hampstead.—Tenders for 
a new road to be called Redington-road, at Frog- 
nal, upon the estate of Sir John Maryon Wilson, 
bart., and Mr. Spencer on Wilson, were 
opened on Tuesday last, at the offices of Mr. F. 
J. Clark (Farebrother, Clark, & Co.), 5, Lancas- 
ter-place, Strand, the agent to the Kstate, The 
result was as follows :— 





Mr. Watte’s tender was accepted, and the work 
will be commenced forthwith. 


Droitwich : Sewerage and Water Supply. 
At a meeting of the Town Council, held on 
Monday, last week, the question of sewerage and 
water suppy for the town was again brought 
forward and disoussed. After the very able and 
exhaustive report presented some time since by 
their Medical Officer of Health (Dr. Swete, of 


Leamington), the necessity of sani works 
was only too apparent. It was, therefore, 
decided to call in some practical sani engi- 
neer to re upon the best means to be adopted. 


Mr. Kdward Pritchard, 0.E., of Warwick, has 
been selected to make an inspection of the 
borough, and to prepare a preliminary report as 
to the sewerage and water supply, together with 
an approximate estimate of cost. 


Messrs. Cassell’s Building.—We were asked 
to mention that the steam-lift was supplied by 
Mr, Stannah, and did so; now our “sense of 
justice” is appealed to, and wo are requested to 
that the “continuous steam-lift’’ shown on 
the plan.is the manufacture of Messrs. Turner & 
Co., of East-street, and that this sort of lift’ is 
made only by themselves. We have already 
said that “Mr. B. Finch acted a8 consulting 
engineer”; but Mr. Finch claims to have it 


led ali the mechanical, t 
We may presen’ 


find ourselves compelled, in self-defence, to dis. 
continue giving the names of any of the persons 


reduction, A 
Messrs. Chance asking 


Slmacn or 2 = 


of burning material, where 






bury,—forts are constructed on 
nearly opposite each other. 


the 7th inst., 












asking each of them to name a lump 
= they would be prepared to undertake 
tas) 


Presen 
13th inst. the students of the Worcester 
of Art presented their master, Mr, 
bell, on the occasion of his leaving 

















the basement amidst a quantity 
it remained 


eoacesl Seen oe only opened on Monday 


to are distributed | las 
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The Bury St. Edmund's pets ao 
At a — of the Bury Town: on 
t was stated that Mr. Croft, the 
surveyor, was in such a condition of ill-health 
that he could not carry out the increased duties: 
devolving upon him through thenew PublicHealth, 
Act unless he was allowed an assistant. It was, 
referred to a committee of the whole Council to 
consider whether a new # shall be ap-. 
pointed, or whether Mr. Oroft: be allowed. 
an assistant. The latter course seemed. to find, 
most favour at the Council meeting, the highest. 
encomiums being bestowed on Mr. Oroft. 


Assessment Tenders.—The new 
erected for Messrs. Waterlow & Sons, 
space formerly occupied by 
being now com the Vestry 
within which parish it is sit 
mined to employ professional 
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to write to Mr. Casi 
Faller & Horsey, and Messrs. Fox & 
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tation to an Art-Master.—On 
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enter upon his duties as 









‘essional, 
at Kensington, with a richly-decorated china vase, 
par 
iw a 
selected 






a picturesque 
and a pair of 
statuettes in the Royal 
Porcelain Wor Miss Charlotte Corbett, one 






oten tare th the 
pping have n deposited wil 

Forest Commissioners, who will consider 
at a public sitting in October. A Landowners’ 
Protection Society has been formed to oppose 


some of the schemes, 
Enlargement of Charing-cross Hospital. 
The governors ad the Charing-cross Hospital 
are, at a cost of uy of 18,0001., carrying 
easley, engi-| out a series of ons and alterations which 
City Improvements | will, when completed, almost double the accom- 
for ee a we | modation possessed at present. 
m 
. “ag empire. ~— The Bells of the parish church of Canford, 
which have been for some time in a very bad | Shops 
Miwood Trees in California.—A new state, have been re-hung by Messrs. Hooper & | 5, 
ave of colossal redwood trees is stated to have! Stokes, of Woodbury, Devon. The whole of the 
en discovered in California, one of which sur- cost, 98l., haw been dofrayed by Sic Ivor 
all that have been discovered on the] Gust, bart 7 7 
MGific coast. Its circumference as high as a z Lewis 
2 can reach, standing and passing wtape-line| Birkbeck Literary and Scientific Iasti- re : 


ound, is stated as being only a few inches less | tution, Southampton Buildings, Chancery-| yo, alterations ulling down, and rebuilding oar: ve 
160 ft., which is beyond the measurement | lane.—'The fifty-third session of this institution helebonen! inolediag pr Dra «= Mr. gpm Pa 
Jamaica-road, Bermon Mr, A. J, . 

























































f any wee in the Calaveras grove. The height] will be opened, on Wednesday next, with an ee 
dat 160 ft., and a part of the top| inaugural address by Professor Gladstone, F.R.8, |“ Qusntities not su 



































































" 8 & hries s.. ° 
“lying on the ground is over ft. in length, peal ieee ctgl - 44 10 09 
“Campden Church, Gloucestershire. —|~ oo 
Efforts Bee Sing made to restore the noble TENDERS ) 30 0 0 
ing Campden, Gloncestershire.| For the erection and completion of vagrant wards, 
osources of tho tows aro now iaufcont | etan cn sya bvelng edna jad enim, Hor nem whos Manor rnd Shun, forthe ha 
for the necessary repairs of the church, Gordéa-rose, Peckham, for the Guardians of the Parish | Quantities prepared by Messrs, Northoroft, Son, 
hich owes its magnificence to the rich mer-| of Camberwell. Messrs. Borriman & architects, | Neighbour :— gf 
nts of former days, and outside aid is asked | Qusntities supplied by Mr. W. ¥. Moskin |) Soon = ae 
. The cost, us estimated by Messrs. Haber- Marsland 00 Coleman 9,606 0 0. 
hon & Pite, architects, is over 4,0001, The Rev. 00 Oliver... 9,660.0 0 
R. Braithwaive, the vicar, will, of course, gladly Tarrant & Son .. 00 Jorrard .., ee eas 
“ Shapley ... 00 Newman & 9,300 0 0 
ceive contributions. G. a8 Fi 00 Kirk & Rendall 9,246 0 -0— 
il¢ Museum,—A great improvement Dover & Co, . B..0 Gronee anit Rtg EL 
‘been effected in the Museum under the New 00 aralba ry J 
hall Library by the introduction by Mr. 00 nor ,., was oo) 
is of a number of his reflectors. Want of 4 r4 Sighiogue oe . 3 ; “| 
‘the drawback there, but by the introduc. 00 Doceer ‘ 8785 0 0 
i 0 reflectors many thingy which hereto. 00 Hill, Higgs, & Hill . 5,618 0 0 
fore conld not be seen except by artificial light 9 0 ror 





bs F school buildings fa the 
can now beseen without that assistance. In the Petites 305 page 5) Boney 


library considerable additions are about to be building Mi; rel treet, Tei ter. . |B. BR. Robson, architect, Quantities prepared by Mr, T. 
made to the colleetion of Hebrew bouks already why Andres Wiloub, Son, & Miawivkie, are fects: | M. Hickman + ee 

















Zz 2 A . 
| there. Quantities supplied :— se 0 : 
Wietian sty of Saw-dust.—Saw-dust, that has one ow oot) 0 0 $6 
_ hitherto been in the way in carpenters’ shops are ae 
| and saw-mills, is discovered to be of com- 0 0 00 
1 mercial value as a root-producing power, and 00 Wall Bros... 0 2 ; 
plants that have been experimented on have 00 Newman & Manu ee ’ 
, in a few weeks, roots that in the usual 4 4 Dag eet 
soil would have teken montlis. On the Conti- 70.) 
nent, some nurserymen propagate largely in} For additions to house, Prince’s.road, Buckhurst-bill, »t 
saw-dust, and strike extra-sized outtings far | for Mr. A. Field, Mr, J, @, Needham, architect -— fos a 
_ qiticker than by any other means. Byes eva “ada 00” 
| ‘Benders for Broken Granite.—Vor the Judd & Hawikings cesses Ox 








st “of 500 tons of broken grauite, and 300 
tons of granite siftings, for the Town Council of 

outhampton, Mr. James Lemon, surveyor :— 
es ; Broken Granite 

Granite. Siftings. 

Per Ton, Per Ton. 

1 8s, 8d, 


4 0 Sa, Od, 5 
a A Me, Od, iu. Je. Bd, 
pebeesereriqeee Oa, Wa... 8, Od. 

_ & Compliment to Carlyle.—The Chelsea 

municipal authorities, dul: Moastiens of the ai sbddenpassbestnen Morter,...... _ cA ; 

- honour cop wer ‘er their boron mgh by its being 1 il For rebuilding No. 204, High Holborn, for Mr, G, A. 

chosen ~place of the distinguished P ctuallers’ ‘ D ; ¥ : 
author, oie ye Pon igri re-named one of Aamo, Off Meseaoehs Me, WF, Pottee, aeant | PrePtiga o7 Me Srdeey Seung and Me 
their squares . Formerly “ ley,"” | tect :— 

it will henceforth be “ Carlyle” -square. e 

‘mentioned the intention a long time ago. ~ 
-Barrow-in-Purness Borongh Surveyor- 
i Alty, surveyor to the Cor- 
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the forms of temples,—that absurdity is left to 
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notwithstanding the chronio desertions of fickle 
taste, will ever be predominant, can be em- 
ployed now with as much propriety as it was 
more than two thousand years ago. 

To convey an idea of modern Greek architec- 
ture, a critical description of an average speci- 
wen of the class is necessary, and as such we 
select an unfinished villa at the S.W. corner of 
the Place de la Concorde, which is being built 
by Captain Jean Schos, of the Royal Engineers 
of this country, for Signor Mourozis. 

The walling of this house is constructed of 
bricks, rough in texture, and irregular in shape 
and size. Where not lined with marble, the walls 
are finished with stucco brought to such a fine 
face that, in ite present now condition, it is 
scarcely to be distingnished from stone. The 
plan of the building is almost o square; but 
toward the street the line is broken by the slight 
projection of the two lateral portions beyond the 
face of the central one. With regard to the 
elevation, commencing from the ground, and 
describing thé features in the order in which they 
occur, there is, first, a stylobate, or base-course, 
varying, with the slope of the ground, from 7 ft. 
to 5 ft. in height, formed of large blocks of 
blnish.grey marble, grooved at the joints, and 


is appearance 
_ which it now presents; for the 
bright glory of antique art has 
cast a shade of oblivion upon 
her modern works; and, ex- 
cepting, of course, the Classic 
monuments, no city, equally de- 


y the Greeks in architectural and kindred | 
n is undeniable, and somewhat re- 


t in the days of Pericles and the 
of art who followed him, will appear to 





that which occars in the former ding, and 
toward the phere psyor | suited to i 


**short-necked” and somewhat ear. 
ance, when used upon such a soale, and, conse. 
quently seen from below, produces a moro 
majestic effect. anit 
The capitals of the piors and pilasters are. 
great blemish in Captain Séhos'sloggias. Although 
in the Classic examples the capitals of the 
pilasters do not correspond with the capitals. of 
the colamns, they differ from them not in kind, — 
but in degree, being, without exception, less 
elaborate, in accordance with the comparatively — 
unimportant part which they play in the design, 
Thus, in the antw of the Erechtheum, the volutes 
are omitted, but the foliage is retained; and in 
other eases the capitals of the pilasters are 
simply moulded. In the house which we are — 
describing, the capitals of the pilasters, which 
the arebitect describes as “antiques of his 
design,” are far more ornate than any othes 
of the fabric, and differ essentially from the 
style. They are not easily to be compared 
any known object, but foliage forms their 
attraction. : Spits 
The central part of the street-front contains 
a doorway, formed by two pilasters, with rich — 
foliated capitals, and included by us in a like | 
condemnation with those described above, sup- 


442 ene eee : tooled only on the face, with the exception of a| porting a plain epistylium, with antefixe and 
sa; _In the days in which those structures rose round each block, which is rubbed. ‘The |dentils. There is a window on each side of the 
that have made Athens e\ernally famous, she | effect of this method of working’ the stone is, as | doorway, corresponding with those of the lateral 
_ Baa recently, as is now the case, freed herself} js genorally the case, that the rubbed part is of | portions. At the floor.line of the upper story a 
‘from the trammels of Eastern despoviam, and | much deeper colour than that which is merely balcony projects, the parapet of which is formed 
was commencing anew, as sho is in our Gays, f nu inlay. | of alternate panels of golid marble and turned — 
~~ her national existence, All who have studied | The styivvave 1s fimanea below : 
- the subject will readily admit that her later | andabove with a band projected upon an ogee and keep 
‘struggle exceeded, if possible, in heroism that/| filet. Above this, each of the lateral divisions The baloony 
one the memory of which carried her through | has, on the ground-floor, toward the street, one not treated, as they too aan 
; and if a contrasb should be made | central window of classic form, with white marble | trusses, but formed so as to render evident the 
the bs. The floor-line of the upper | motive which produced them, namely, the pro- 
; and cornice, and then | jecting floor-joists, which are to be seen closo 
features of the structure, | by, answering the same purpose. The upper 
there is one at each | floor has three windows, with friezos and cornices — 


you will today, the musio of the order in the front clevation, a square pier at the | of the building, which is divided by a fillet from 
suw follows you. Asin Periclean | external corner, and two pilasters placed aa| the friezo of blae marble, and. the whole is 


‘as other nations | instead of extending a8 high as the eyo of the} We now 
the column is terminated by | is general on 


come to the roof, a oC 
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nger besides uncounted | pointed ont. It 
truth have | journeys of 314,579 season-ticket holders, The of many 
ployed to fix the weight of minerals and general merchan. | fit, 
was unnecessary, nor are they | dise conveyed is returned at 190,953,457 tons. | their and 
purpose. Vitravius recommends the | If we allow four journeys a week for every season. | The part of the case 
upon the upper member of the cornice | ticket holder, and two hundredweight for each | our lines are 80 choked with 
les, and is, with equal bad taste, | passenger and his personal luggage, we shall | struction of some mode 
should be in the form of lions’ heads in| find the passenger tonnage amounts to rather | tion of time. Through 
they may appear to “ vomit.” The | less than 50,000,000 tons, or about one-fourth of | very elaborate 
the middle ages carved them upon| the merchandise weight, The total receipte| it has been the policy of the 
elsewhere. Here they are employed | from passenger trains amounted, in 1873, to the | to discourage to the ress, 3 
versally, but not always in the right|eum of 23,853,8921,; that from goods and| cases the canal pi is 
sometimes in front of the concave | minerals to 31,821,6291, Thus the passenger | Are we, then, in to leave 
sometimes in front of every alternate | income is 43 per cent., the goods income 57 per nger traffic, to construct new 
3 however, nothing in modern Athens | cent., of the total. The expense of wear and| heavy traffic alone, which will pay on se i ed 
atrocities of the Romans and their | tear and interest on capital sunk in construction | cent. on the new capital, or are we to 
of the vehicles destined for the two services is|to relieve the present glut by recourse : 
The chimneys of this building are very un- | difficult to ascertain, But against the higher cost | cheap, though slow, method of water-carriage? __ 
tly, being oblong priams, with one slightly | of the gen ord vehicles may be set the greater| Fall statistical returns generally 
it course at the head of each. So opposed — at which they run, and the very much | analytioal observer to extract information 
is the Classio style to mere perpendicularity, that | shorter period of time for whj¢h they are idle. | may not, on the face of these returns, be at first 
will,always present a difficulty. | Taking these elements into nt, it is pro.| apparent. It is, however, remarkable that the 
ae done best which no man | bable that there is not a i 
”; bnt there is still ample room| between the earning 
genias, vested in passonger 
terior, rooms of good proportions are | this rough approximagion somethin, 
; two vestibules and central-hall | cent. of the avpual efpenditure will ie tneuiived often engaged the attention of all com; ine 
divide the house into two parts on the ground. | in carrying on the jenger traffic, which earns | railway managers, that the absence such 
floor, from which three staircases reach the floor | 43 per cent. of the receipts; while the re- | information is remarkable, It can hardly be 
above expenditure, incurred by | accidental, We may be in error, but it certainly 
earns 57 per cent. of the | seems to us as if the returns had been purposely 
so constructed as to withdraw from the control 
joursp, state these proportions | of the shareholders any useful information on 
in the centre of the roof, and thus the diffi. as absolutely precise, \We give the figures on} this subject. In our early returns as to 
of dormers is avoided, and more important | which they were based, which are those of | railway expenditure the outlay on land, 
adv: are obtained. Mr. Galton’s stoves | Captain ‘Tyler's report for the year 1873. They | and rolling-stock was always 
throughout. appear to us to be approximately correct, Our|as were also the legal and 
In conclusion, we would say that the buildings | readers have the opportanity of checking them. | penses. In the present return, all this 
of which we have described an example are the They point to very important results. The gross | appeared. We fans elaborate statem 
most satisfactory group we have seen, and pro- | total railway income of 1878 was 65,675,4211., | capital, how varied, and what are the di 
mise well for the future architecture of the | of which 30,060,1121. were expended in working | that it bears; bat the very im matter 
Greeks, and maintenanco, and 25,615,3091. remained as | the objects to which the capital has been devoted 
profit, allowing an average dividend of 4°64 per | is passed over in silence. We are thus unable 
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cent. on the total capital of 588,820,3081. to ascertai approxi: 
ee LATEST NEWS ABOUT RAILWAYS, In other words, the average earnings of every | different pocicaan of this pacar a 
much attention has recently been directed, | train came to 6771d, per mile; the cost per| the numeric items are gi his tex 







in various quarters, and with various objects, to| train mile being 86B7d:¢:aHid ‘the net eern:| defect and ‘de 
he actual condition of railways, that ourreaders| ing 81'14d. per mile. ‘The total train mileage | report” which 
pow rah cy to bave a few words on that import- | ig 197,354,749 miles. Thus 54 per cent. of| bearing of thjgnt 
weld Tinie 40 0 we. 'L » indeed, can | the gross returns are expended in earning them, | cussion ; 
Bat 2 Boothe reve is orb gs ae 2 bad — Whether from the nataral difficulty of the case, 

3 informa. i 
tion as to what is more !mportant, stead = ‘ether motive, those statements which 
gress, either occurs or is demanded 


accustom: hewn 
ed back crymen proxsevery turn. | earnings of the goods 


and 
=dust, and strisetome to the greatest | absent from Captain Tyler's 





fich from the value of a. 
to be exhaustive. 
jlence on the pole anne 
soon become apparen 
ang e consider that Bi locomotive eve 
“ Sumerated has cost 1, per ie, W 
@ nenal! «we Solu... oo pane ssumera\ r page 

= cert fe relative ret | is probably a good deal under the mark, and 
Dan aes ee ee traffic are ths olan wagon, and other stock has 
It is for| averaged 1501, per vehicle, we find that 
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the nineteenth oen wi ¥v into the analysis | some sevent; millions, out of a gross capital of 

of th tury, this reason that we have entered aly iy 

wo almost cease to note how absolute is e bution of cost,—the 588 millions, have been laid ont in wor! stock. 
of one element of that distri! ’ 

















cra our di dence on this method of in-| carrying power allotted to the ye os 
poaching a In thegood old times, when one, | tions of traffic. With a special machinery of | below the mark, wr be as 
two, or even as many as four-and-twenty four- | nine-tenths of the whole provision for traffic, the The ews required va pep, dry 
horse coaches ran, in the course of the four-and- | carriage of three-fourths of the gross weight V7) we have a en ly only 
twenty hours, past some famous roadside inn, an | transported over the lines has earned only | of that required ) anes a 
allowance of a horse per mile was se 57 per cent. “id the goa on — ing. be mat seems Oe Heaths? » 
adeq' nirements of the very first|to this rough approx 5 
sisi of tov When the coaches oan fall | the income wwieing Seca goods, viz., 31,821,529/., that each passenger vebicle costs 
each horse would have to draw four ms;|is earned at a cost of 7% feat. of tho} sinh an cack goei 
and if the same tenm ran twice ina day over| gross charge, or of 22,545, ; while the monans fers ss 
an‘eight-mile stage, each horse would draw four | passenger receipts of 23,858,8921. have been pad raga I 
+ for sixteen miles, or one person for sixty-| earned at the cost of only 25 per cent. of the petites rier rag 
miles. We are not in possession of the | gross charge, or 7,515,028. That is to say, that | @ Praag Y 
‘actual number of horses thus engaged, but we | the net carnings of the goods traffic have been | substita' - ‘or pu 
— to mind one fast which no longer exists, | only 8,967,6371., or about 28 per cent. of the | estimate the ann 
that is 


i i i earnings of the | this plant at less t 
the great disproportion in the amount goods expenditure, while ee 18 458,864, sideced, then, tak the 
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< >” the winter from the summer | or about 217 per cent. 
pegpeonatigie em from diticulties during the latter | expenditure,—for the ’ traffic. they were nese to convey, . 
thet ney so longer aries. mgh as this approxi gael ia polyenes: pa ghee os oe 
At the end of 1873, there were existing, on | means certain that the sepegonen a etal dened tele aed pbs 














miles of rail in the United | reduced by groater exactitude. 
Ke ne, 11.498 ne rr pasar fs which wore | is clear that, even if it cannot be said that the|acorue, But we bave 


for the traction of 862,785 vehicles of differ. traffic of our railways is carried on at | carnings of this traffic, deduoting working charges =~ 
ent ante Thus, the locomotives amount eaitive loss, it is carried on at @ great relative | from receipts, on oo principle — ‘peopectiontng the 
to °71 per mile, and the gross total of vehicles to | loss, as compared with the passenger traffic. It } cost to weight carrie eens ee 
22°56 per mile. But carriages used for the oon. | results that a line constructed for the exclusive | millions emper ¥ sum —— Papanetcd xt bac 
_yoyance of passengers only are only 24,634, or » | conveyance of passengers, | it to have | see, to are sterling. ; 
5 more than 14 per mile of railway. There | full employment (which would be the case with | o on 
ven between the ger] many of our most important lines if they 

; but as the les not | thus restricted), would earn fe 
ig passengers which are attached | for the shareholders as a gi 
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of danger 

oan lik bts Dovid Maleoeae endeavouring 
who, like are 

to throw the duty of human watchfalness on me- 
chanicat automatic contrivances, are working in 
the wi direction. It is not necessary to 
analyse Sir David’s proposal of a complicated _ 
addition to the block system. Its adoption would 
add nothing to the advantage of that excellent 
system, but would substitutea mechanical method 
of indication very likely to get out of order, and 
therefore most treacherous in ite ee 

to 


ge 
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woree at such an outlay,—upwards of a million 
and three-quarters,—as prevents the need of 
farther discussion, It is a remarkable instance 





more, proportionately, than in the railway ser- 
vioo. In the latter it seems that there are about 
six injuries to one fatal injury. 

We may look at this comparison in another 
light. The 1,116 lives lost in coal mining in 
1869 were destroyed in the course of operations 
that resulted in the winning of 108,003,482 tons 
of coal; being at the rate of one life lost for 
every 96,777 tons of coal won. We have seen that 
the tonnage moved by oor railways in 1873 may 
be roughly taken at a paying load, in goods and 
passengers, of 240,000,000 tons. If 
the death-rate of the last quarter as characteristio 
ofthe year we shall find the proportion to be only 
at the rate of one life for every 400,000 tons of load 
moved. The safety here is more than four-fold, 
in proportion to the work done, The danger 
arising from velocity is, to this extent, better 
watched egainst than the dangers arising from 
the peculiar circumstances in which the miner 
works. 














save Sir David the expense of printing his little 
book, 1 








THE ASTHETICS OF HOUSE BUILDING. 


We observed,* in speaking in our Inst 
article on this subject of the formal system 
of plan, that ita requirements did not preclude 
a varied and mergers eee ie of different 
rooms, in regard to shape and proportion, in 
spite of the symmetrical arrangement of the 
plan as a whole. Oonversely, the informal p! 
by which we mean, not gues irregularity 
want of system, but a plan not demanding the 
maintenance of symmetry and repetition of parts 
on either side of a centre, does not preclude the 
treatment of certain portions of the house ina 
symmetrical and stately rather than a picturesquo 

A farther measure of the natural danger at-| manner. On the contrary, effects of vista and 
tendant on rapid ateam travelling may be taken | climaxarerather heightenedandrendered more in~ 

Only one has been killed, from causes |from the fact that during the last quarter | teresting,in one sense, by being approached some. 
‘ own control, out of 13,165,000 pas- | twenty-one passengers were killed, and 182 were | what unexpeotedly, and by a side route. Main- 

senger journeys, between 1846 and 1873. Only | injured “ from their own misdonduct or want of | taining the striotly f plan as the only one 

one passenger, under the same limitation, has| caution.” This part of the return, which has no| which gives the highest effect of stateliness in a 

been fajered out of 4,045,000 journeys. And in| analogy to any other with which we can compare | palatial mansion, the informal plan affords in 

the decade ending 1873 the deaths inflicted on | it, asa special value. We see that the system | mansions just below this scale an Ye deiner. & 
in proportion to miles travelled, were | is in itself so dangerous As to cause 158 ac-| of the combination of fine internal 
: Fedvoed to” two-thirds of the ratio that obtained | cidents in three month from the inadver.| domestic character. The effect of a surprise, 
in the preceding decade. tence of the sufferers’ In the working of] on coming suddenly upon a new vista at a point 
The daily prees retorts on this statement with | this system, age a certain sacrifice | where it is unexpected, belongs much more to this 
what some people call & common-sense view. | of the staff occurs, which, although of a magni-| class of honse than to the classical plan, which 

“Don’t tell us,” says the public commentator | tude not to be slighted, is far less than that | proclaims its length and breadth, the direc. 

de omnibus rebus, “about relative safety and | which occurs in the provision of one supply of | tion of its main thoroughfares, at once, on 
rs|entering. This kind of effect bas certainly 
#o many Why is that? Somebody | have been killed, and 182 injured in the same} not been attempted, or even, one would 
ought to be hanged, and the only question is | quarter, from causes beyond their own control. | thought of by English architeots generally, 
who.” he number of passengers during the quarter is| might well be. A very good exampl 

persons are so lond and obstreperons in | not stated; but from the data given for 1873, we | furnished by a comparatively recent 
their demand for facts as those who are utterly | estimate that it must have been considerably | contemporary English architect, Mr. 
unable to make any rational use of them. The| over 120,000,000. That only 184 injuries, two | his sculpture and picture gallery at 
real meaning of the demand generally is I will | only of which were fatal, should occur in a cir-| Cheshire. This is an informal addition to 
not listen to argument. I don’t care for your ex. | culation of 120,000,000 passengers, certainly | was originally a specimen of the formal mansion 

; an accident is an accident, and you | denotes a very high degree of safety. A man|of an ordinary type: the effect of the sudden 
talk it away.” In actual truth, how. | cannot ride, drive, boat, or even walk the streets | vista of the long gallery, a fine and rather unique 
are ly of little or no use to | of a crowded city, with so little risk of accidents, | design in itself, come upon unexpectedly 
itor or reader, until they are | as he incurs when travelling iu a railway & staircase of the original house, is 
: ected, sorted, and collated by some one who|'T'o some extent bis comfort and safety are in. | internal poetry of architecture not to 

has a due knowledge of their significance; and | sured by the risk of the servants of the company ; | forgotten, and which at once changes 
‘exactly what Sir John Hawkshaw has | but even as to this, his supply of coal has paid a | uninteresting to a very interesting house, 
e the present case. heavier life-tax than his provision for travel has|tecturally speaking. It is perhaps not 
Y F r however, one t of view which | involved. often that the opportunity for such an 
as novel, if it were only from| Small as this personal risk is, it may be| afforded in any but a house of palatial 
fact that neither Captain Tyler, in his report | stated, with little hesitation, that it is not the | is certainthat the opportunity is less 
1873 ; Sir John Hawkshaw, or Mr. Bramwell, |fault of the civil engineer that it is not alto-| than it might be. German architects, 
‘papers at Bristol; Sir David Salomons, | gether oxtinguished. Mr. Bramwell bas shown | clients, or both, seem to have more 






















by Mr. Bramwell, in the mechanical 
It is the subject which has called forth 
from Sir David 









as may from a patent. And the Board of 
@rade returns for the quarter ending June 30, 
* 1875, which aro just published, show that the 
joss of life daily incurred on our 16,000 miles of 
ee forms au appreciable item in the death. 


Sir John Hawkshaw has shown, by the sure 
method of statistical comparison, that the risk 
of inary faced by a railway traveller is, as 
matter of mathematical expectation, very trifling. 
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accidents, Give us facts. You kill| fuel, And yet we find that only two 
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pamphlet on signalling; nor any other | how analyses of the causes of casualties have led, | internal effect of this kind than is g oor 
Uy before the public, has supplied | in almost every instance, to the provision of safe. | found in England. A book which may be turn 
the statistical over with pleasure and profit, in the of 


— tbat would be perfectly adequate if faith. 
ully applicd. The canse of railway casnalty, 
in the present state of science, is almost exclu. 
sively economical. It is the neglect or disuse 
of precaution, whether in order to avoid expense 
or to avoid fatigue, that is almost invariably the 
cause of disaster. Over-working of railway 
servants,—which means undue provision for the 
requirements of traffic,—lies at the bottom of 
come | most of the trouble; the natural imperfection of 
the human , when not over-worked, ac-| state apartments with the more private 
counts for a comparatively trifling remainder. | without impairing either the dignity of the — 
| From this cause, we fear, there will always arise | former or the privacy of the latter. In this case 
a certain element of danger, though an element | the dining-room, a large octagon room, occupies 
{ses sit he Selicced to 2 veer eee reas. a tather central position te the entrance, 
It seems tolerably certain that the but separated from it both by the main corridor 
our trave of the day bas arrived at the 
of the persons employed by ' tribution of precautionary measures under these * Seo p. 833, ante, 


suggestions of this kind, is the collection of his 
own designs and plans for houses, &c., by Herr 
i Ausgefiihrte Bawwerke), whose 
considerable fancy i 


arrangement in to effect, accompanied 
by a due n for domestic convenience. 
castle in Mecklen' » for the Baron yon 
Oetzen, is a capital specimen of informal but 


stately plan, and convenient connexion 


tho 
9 enable us to investigate 
wredee eee evelt wih, “the ralway service 
danger, rom w 
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extreme , mechanical causes. It is 
ru toes considerable cost to buman life. 
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design. he theory of basement offices, cena 
cept in town#, or where space : 
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geoorally anal duty for it. Fully: admi 
u radu peopl underground, 
it is certain that the: =e 


considered, is too t an item in 
! effect to be entirely 
ple. 









vian house, the vestibule giving 
a colonnade to a centre hall, 





thoroughfares. It is generally 
wasteful of space, which is used up more than 
need be upon extra stairs and passages, rendered 














of the saloon is the lady’s room, with 
boudoir and siveping-room and toilette, en suite ; 










to right of the centre hall, the gentleman’s room, | necessary by the want of contrivance in the 
with ita farther rooms en suite. The first room | arrangement; and it affords little or no indica- | i : 
in each of these suites, entered from the saloon | tion of the way from one place to another, or of : 







and the hall respectively, isa thoroughfare room, | the disposition and direction of the thorough. 
























with a door at the immer angle leading to a| fares. It is fall of surprives to the visitor, who and 
corte wage, pera between the rest | finds himself close to a room which he had house, as it 

of the two to the private staircase. The | imagined to be far distant, or has to traverse a best, 

two first rooms of the private suites, occupying | circuitous route to reach one which he has reason | in fact, where there is no room fora large hall, 
the whole width from the front to back of the | to think is close at hand. The hide-and-seek |A central staircase ip te len AL 
house, thus forma kind of neutral ground between | plan is — altogether to dignity or stateli-| whole height of the from - 
the private and the public apartments ; and the | ness of effect; it can only aim at the picturesque, 






w plan, which is remarkably compact, 
exactly Bacon’s notion of “one side for show 
and entertainment, and the other side to dwell 
in,” with an almost equal area for each, but with 
a sufficient difference in the architectural treat- 
ment and the ontline of the plan to comply with 
the demands of architectural truth of ' 


realises | and that rather by dint of multiplicity of parts, 
and odd angles and nooks, than by any planned 
and contrived effect. It is impossible to say 
that this is in any way the beet principle of | architect has in 
house-building; it is generally, in Aue ri 

rather expensive to build, and it is n to be} but always possible and always ; al 
very expensive toy in order and in repair. | than a mere outting up of the plan : hi 
plan is not without merits | rectangular divisions, I ¥ 
osidered ; and it is, in a | each other. % 
certain way, “ro! ’ to live ina building in| The ordinary-sized town 
which you may lose Mf as in a wood, and | of street houses, 
which you may i tafor a fortnight without | the detached or country 
having fairly mad its arrangement and the : 
compass-bearin: the various parts. It is 
the sort of house se who can live in wealth 
and comfort, but to do so in a somewhat 
homely and do fashion; to have a large 
house, but not a show house. It is not the sort 
of place for cwise et adiing, ve ana 905 If we turn over such 
ment; but no si g, perhaps, is a 
pleasanter one to ed pea of friends 
to in holiday-time. The uncertain and arm sce 
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Gothic mansions is of a nature altogether un- 
mentionable, and it would be much better for 
the author's reputation if the views were pasted 
in his book, and only the pages containing 
plans left open for examination, This, 
however, is an expedient which a majority of 
German architectural works unavoidably suggest. 
A source of interest in plan, which also is 
more used by German and French than by 
architects, is the contrivance of nooks 
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nexion with the princi less character of the. d actually indaces 2 
window, in its most ordinary form, has been used | an indolent and 1 it of living, and ay 
almost ad nausewm in English planniog, but for|seems made for and luxurious'y idle ae 












picturesqueness of invention in this| afternoons. So may be said for the 
we must look more to Conti- | hide-and-seck style of home (the “rabbit. 
warren” style, as ib been called), a 
kind of place whieh its owner generally ends 
by being tired of, and ineon- 
venient, but which has its merits nevertheless, 
and which, moreover, sometimes furnishes hints 
for a more varied treatment of plan in houses 
not 80 entirely a to rome bs their 
arrangement, le predominance right 
angle and parallel for instance, a sine qua 
non, ® law of the Medes and Persians, in a care- 
oan house? Practically, it is ueually 

idered so, almost universally, indeed; but, 
in fact, there is no. reason why any suggestion 
which the site may farnish for a departure from 
the rectangular arrangement, should not be made 


the opportunity for a: 
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these works the report states 
of the local traffic near London renders 
imperative that the doubling of the Maiden 
and tunnels ghould now be 
proceeded . It adds that the contract for 
the new Copenhagen tunnel has been let, and the 
works are in progress, and that the Maiden Lane 
Tannel will be commenced at once. It also 



























formed part of the company’s are 
urgently required, for which the land already | Atthe meeting of the See 
acquired on the west side of the station is to be | the chairman stated that the London and CS oad 
utilised for the formation of sidings, so as to| Western Com had pai 76,0001. for 
relieye the station of shunting operations, Aland pnrchased for the new 
heavy expenditure is to be incurred during the | An addition was now bein, made to 
half-year in additions to working stock, including | ture on the new dock in the shape of 
164,0001. for seventy-two new engines ; 91,9461. | the erection of a hydraulic a) 
for one thousand goods wagons; and 29,1941. | modate the traffic, and the 
for eighty-four carriages and «: tracks, that about twelve months would be 
The Great Western Company intend to expend | complete these works. eine 
about 220,0001. daring the half-year in new| ‘The Metropolitan my intend to proceed 
works. ‘These include 75,0001, for a new line at | with the extension to High-street, Aldgate. The 
Paddington, between Bishop’s-road and West- | chairman stated at the meeting that on proceed- 
bourne-park stations ; 10,0001. for new locomotive | ing with the line they had to bear in mind the 
al and sheds at Swindon, Cardiff, and Trow- | prudential consideration involved in the posses. 
ige; 6,0002. on the Bristo! Port and Pier | sion of ee There were a vast number of 
Railway; 15,0001. on the Bargoed Railways; | tenancies, and arf rymricnronbnbr fo) I of Bex, 
40,0000 on the Netherton and Halesowen | would have to pay large compensation to ; 
Branch ; ‘30,0001. on the Plymouth Great | and leaseholders, and they must therefore take —~ 
Western Docks ; 20,0001, on increwsed accommo. | a little time for the purpose of obtaining jo 
dation at Milford Haven; 8,5001. on a new | sion of that property, in order nob to the | 
payment of any severe compensation, They 


passen; station at Lianelly; 7,8001. on in- 
creased facilities for stone traffic at Corsham ;| proposed to obtain possession of the ground to 





































































stereotyped character, which is commavi- 
i in turn to our streets, and gives rise to 
canteens hee. vertohy ond interest 




















and street architecture | and 7,3602. on « junction at N with the | Meeting House-square by the end of October, 
East Usk Railway. In addition, 67,0001. are to|and the remainder of the ground by January. 
be expended on new engines and At| By that time they hoped to be in a position to 


give the contractor they might select poseession = 
of the whole of the pA, so that the work 
might be completed in the earliest number of — 
days, When that work was completed, Pn BS 
should consider whether some P 
not be made to the northward of St. John's 
Wood line. > 


and Yorkshire Company, that the estimated out- 
lay in new works for the current half-year was 
300,0001., exclusive of the cost of ‘the futther = 
extension of the block system, cae ae Lae yey 
295,0001, It was stated that the total (eso 
placing the block system on the line would bo 
little short of half million of money. = 4 
‘he Manchester, Sheffield, and 
Company propose to spend 275,0001. the — 
year in new works, which includes 35, on he 
the Grimsby Docks, and 60,0001, upon sidings 
and station works upon lines fe ay 
The report of the engineers of the Severn 
and Railway, submitted to the half-yearly 
m of the company, stated that the Hamilton 
Windsor Iron Company, who are constructing 


FB, 
Thee 


‘CONTINUED PXTENSIONS AND NEW 


the meeting of the Company the chairman re- 
marked that the heading of the Severn tunnel 
had been driven ¥ a length of more than 400 
; yards from the shaft, and was now about 100 
WORKS BY THE RAILWAY COMPANIES, yards in the Pennant. sandstone, which formed 


“tae ea half-yearly meetings of the|® favourable ground for the purposes of the 
’ companies 








sad, “ 
















” c have just been brought | tunnel. : 
: % from the proceedings of which we| . Amongst other works which the South-Hastern 

rn Company intend to carry out during the current 
works | half-year is the enlargement of the Bricklayers’ 
Arms Station. They are also about to do away 
with the level crossing called Mercer's Crossing, 
to the south of Bricklayers’ Arms, and erect a 
bridge there, at a cost of 14,0007. The works 
on the Greenwich branch have also been resumed, 
and the line is expected to be opened in two or 
three months. In alluding to the Greenwich 
branch, the chairman stated that bo been 

stoppage of the works, owing opposi- 
tion of the Metropolitan Board of Works. Their 
conduct, as it seemed to him, had been some- 
what over-strict, if not oppressive. They 
appeared to f that the company were large 
ratepayers, and paid 40,0001. a year in local 
rates and taxes within the m area,|the bridge, have already cast 100 
and they seemed to treat the company as if they | cylinders, of 6 ft. diameter, and a 
almost natural enemics, instead of large | of the large cast-iron 
butors to the improvement and of sh pd together. They have 
institutiogs in the City. He added that | of the 9 ft. and 10 ft. cylinders. "The 
never known a case where a company |and the wronght-iron an 
to fight inch by inch through shoals of | swing-bridge over the new canal are also 
valuers, and other people, one of|and the wrought-iron ire” 
wanted to get something, as had 134 ft. span is nearly completed. 
the construction of this road, the stages for two of the in the 
believed it would cost 100,0001. more been driven, and about cylinders 

entirely through the enormons costs of | Messrs. Vickers & Cook, the contractors for the 

: and demands for compensations which, railway, bave also commenced the viaduct across 
in many cases, they had had to un . the dock lands. sea Setse 
The North-Eastern Company are about to ; 
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|expend a gum in dev the mineral” : 
districts of land and . This will pengeeel Wester Oestens ea 
|} consist in the laying down of é lines in |for Rhyl.—A company is in course 
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We have been favoured with these particulars 
by Mr. Loftus Brook, who took note of the 
building for the proceedings of the British 
en Association by the request of the 
parvy. 



















ig in the most courteous way 

for the investigation to be 
; Sw are evade cope tly visited by opt > ———— 
antiy anda ‘al examination was made, 
after it had been cleared by the Vestry for the STONEHENGE. 
purpose. In exion with the recent meeting of the 

It proves to be a small chamber, 11 ft. 1 in, | British Association at Bristol, a visit was paid 
from east to west, and 9 ft. 1 in. from north to|to Stonehenge, when the well-known views of 
roof is formed by a freestone barre|| Mr. Fergusson were, as will be seen below, 
form of a depressed semicircle. The| strongly opposed. 
walls, which are of bricks a little smaller than| The Rev. EH. Dake~said that there could be | erected at two distinct periods, have the 
ueual, are 5 ft. 7 in. high from the floor, which | no doubt, in his opinion, that Stonehenge was a | fact that the foreign stones were byes 
va ang the same material of a dull red} heathen temple of very great antiquity. It | distance, and if so, is it improbable thi 

. The height to the crown of the arch is | might be impossible to fix anything like its pre- | havepreviously existed elaewhere asa A 
‘S$ ft.8in, The wall has three small niches on|cise date, but we must regard it as the work. | have been transported to Salisbury Plain 
the north and three on the sonth side, having four- | manship of our Celtic forefathers, long before } the influence of a religious motive ? 
arched heads neatly out in the brick- | the introduction of Christianity into our island. pore may thus have carried, not 

work witha chamfer worked around them and | He felt rather strongly on this point, as he bad gods, but their le with them, 
to the bs. Their sills are 5 in. from the] been lately read Mr. Fergusson’s “Rude | later period the wish might have ¢ 

ving line, and they are 2 ft. wide. There are | Stone Monuments.” It was the opinion of this | a more imposing structure. This ‘ 
_ similar niches on the western wall facing | writer that Stonehenge was erected by Aurelius | accomplished, not by destroying the already ex- 
Ambrosius as a monument to the memory of the | isting temple, but by adding to it peace 4 
British chiefs who are stipposed to have been | larger dimensions, and by arranging thom aroun 
slain by Hengist near this spot in A.D, 462. Mr.| the old monolithic horseshoe and the old mono- 
Fergusson’s reasons were something of this | lithic circle, and for this purpose the local stone — 
kind—that the struoture being hypethral, or! was employed. Not only was the supposed 
open to the sky, would have been ill adapted for | second stracture to be com of larger a og 
heathen worship; but to this it might be replied | than those of the first temple, but other fea- 
that such was the general character of ancient | tures were added to render it more im; z. 
temples. Besides were not our Celtic fore-|In this second structure the monolithic 
fathers a hardy race, and our climate a temperate | of the first temple was abandoned, the stones 
one? But Mr. Fergusson laid much stress on| were made to serve the purpose of poste npou 
the fact that some sona4 ago Sir R. C. Hoare | which other masses of atone were laid, In the 
and Mr. Cunnington foand on digging within the | circle these capping-stones formed a continuous 
area fragments of Roman aged as well as of| corona; the eshve was composed of five 
coarse British pottery. But what did this | groups of stones, each group of two 
prove? Sarely not that the erection was post-| placed upright and one resting upon like 
Roman, but only that *. Romans visited it | the frame of a doorway, The space left between 
during their occupation of Britain, On the other | these gigantic doorposts is very narrow, and pos. 
hand a very strong fact t Mr. Ferguason’s | sibly in this there may be a peculiar 
theory was that Sir R. C. (a most accurate | At a distance of about 40 yards from the out 
observer) records in ‘his “ Ancient Wilts” that | circle, towards the north-east, is a single mono- 
he found in one of the barrows, only about 300|lith or local stone, larly known as_ 
yards from Stonehenge, chippings of the siliceous | “ Friar’s Heel.” It i perhaps, the only 
sandstones of which the outer circle and trilithons | worked local stone of Stonehen, From 
are composed ; and what wasstill moreremarkable, | circumstance, and from its 


ic r, 
some chippings of the igneous, or granitic, | it may have been placed as a symbol in ita pre 
ped acy we 
































res; bb 
stone are much larger, and*all 
been squared. It may bo that 












































appearance, the piscine of ancient churches, 
TP were probably intended to receive either 
drinkin vessels or lamps. 
The floor is to a great extent occupied by a 
cistern of brickwork, cemented and we Narege 
water, which appears to keep exactly to the 
By level, and which finds exit by subterranean 
outlets, It goes quite up to the western wall, 
and is 7 ft. 7 in. from west to east by 5 ft. 5 in. 
wide. The depth was sounded by one of the 
yy, and a bottom was felt at a depth of 7 ft. 
6 in., of which fally 8 fc. were filled with water. 
The entrance is on the east, not in the centre 
je, and it ie reached from the foot-way 
Osford-street by thirteen steps of brick on 
edge, a portion of which are covered by a semi- 
circular stone arch, and the remainder by an iron 
trap-door in two flaps level with the pavement, 
floor level of the vault is 10 ft. below that of 
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It will be apparent that the small size of the| stones which form the small inner circle, |sent position, which is in 
chamber hardly fitted it to be a reservoir for the | and the inner ellipse. These must have been 


collection of water,as was the case with the} brought from a distance, Cornwall would 

Ta igen teanpegrtey opposite Stratford-place, | be the nearest ical. arin in mind that 

was rather a building over a spring, most|all the barrows on bury Plain (this one 

one of those referred to at page 840 

mena pence water was obtained in small 

q for ing purposes, This supposi- 
to be evidenced by th a 


avenue leading to the temple, this avenue 
bounded on either side by low banks of 
It may be, also, that the horseshoe 

4 . Stonehenge is not without its meaning 
included) are of ancient British age, and con-| the crescent and the horseshoe ha’ 
tained, when opened, not one article of Roman | garded as symbols, more or leas, in * 
workmanship, have we not clear evidence that | places and at varying periods. 
Stonehenge and the barrows are, to say the | shoe is nailed over door, the 8 
least, coeval, and that therefore this mysterious | bas, indeed, been forgotten; but 
structure must be far more ancient than Fergus- | belief in the virtue of any object 
son tries to make ont? Bat his weakest point | form still survives. ‘ 


















tion appears © water stand. 
ing at a uniform level, and by the building 
itself, which is of toc ornamental! an appearance 
to have beon a reservoir merely. as this a 






























|. medicinal well ? of all remains behind, He appeals to the| Mr. Hyde Clarke said it seemed | 
\ Keg 2 paar filling in the arch at the | monkish historian, Ji of Monmouth, whom | nothing could be more 
ge end ly been covered by wood. |he himself pronounces “a fabulist of the most that 


work. It is of more recent date than the lower | exuberant ing in confirmation of his 
i hypothesis ‘he conclusion therefore which 
. Dake pressed upon his audience was this,— 
that we have no reason whatever to question 
the belief of our older archwologists, that Stone. 
foam was a temple yy genome venerable 
and most imposi grand ity, ae 
well as ite remote antigaity, and 
> = Teregrces | 
is late father, ~ RS 
Sir Walter Elliott gaid monuments of stones 
been erected by some of the tribes of India, 
but not on go 









both in conception and exeou- 
mighs Wel. ctene 6 





in such a place he 

















all to himself, and ono, too, 
covered, and, may we add, 
lesigned for him. 


artistic, the more this 
And yet a single Rembrandt wel 
and certainly does ‘ decorate,” a room. 
ugh which you look into things 
gone by, and see them as this master of 
light and shade and colonr him 
is as a perpetual remembrance of things that 
have been, and a perpetual presence of all that 















Pgh furnishes, 













all is large,—mouldings, 


et hoc genus omni, 


ld deed be 9 gain 





is beautiful and striking in light and shade, 
quaint forms, costume, colour, and human life 






were some of this but too bright display of gold 





and expression ! subdued a little. 





The ante-drawing-room and staircase hold 





There are here in this room pictures 





Reni, Salvator Rosa, Cuyp, Claude, one much : we leave them with reluctance, and leave, 










it may seem strange 
almost constant Aca- 


. painted ! 
: fe would be diSioalt to neme » property greater 


“River ” flowing through a landscape, signed and | also, 
dated 1651, and another pieture of his, the “ Rise 
of the Roman Empire”; 
Wouvermans, Teniers, and two pictures by 
Poet” and another, a 
boy with a paper kite entangled ina tree. We 
might go on and fill a page or two with notes of 





some thoughts on the old house, as it was, 
in the days of the first contrasta 
with the new buildings here,—' 

worthy. A momentary, harried 
the door of the old library, and 







t both are note. 


Nicholas Poussin, 4 acu 
it, awakens 
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Logecwer and presence always 
of a collection of pictures ;—pic- 
‘world-famous men, and full of right 
associations, the very names alone being a 






ut 


the pictures in this room alone, but must needs 
hurry into the Saloon, the next apartment the 
visitor comes to. 

In this saloon there is another Rembrandt, the 


INVERARY CASTLE 
AND ITS ARCHITECT, 


Tus building, to which at the present time 





A well-nigh priceless ion of 





“Balatation,” Elizabeth embracing much interest is attached in consequence of 





H 


the one here named, anc 





steps of her house, This picture, formerly 


visit of her Majesty, has been 
in the possession of the King of Sardinia, was 


considered 
many of the journalists describing it, and the 
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estminster’s magnificen 
leries or rooms of Grosvenor House is a 
sight indeed. All things here are not 
a little to be coveted,—rooms, decorative art in 
mty, furniture, pictures, and a whole malti- 
de of “ curiosities” are here. The noble owner 
of all this display has, in the most generous 
manner, thrown open his house, with all its con- 
tents, to the general public gaze, even on Sun- 
and mavy thousands of en, men, it 
would seem, have taken advantage of bis kind. 
and have seen it. 
@ must confine our thoughts to one thing 
in this princely mansion, viz., the collection of 
* pictures, and may begin by mentioning that the 
collection of tings now located here 
was commenced about the year 1755 by Richard, 
, at Milbank Honse, Westminster, 
the of the Grosvenor family. 
This house, now pulled down, an architectural 
Joss be, was built by Charles Mordaunt, 
of rough, about the year 1720, In 
the family removed to Grosvenor House, 
d in that year tho first Marquis of Westminster 
to what he then possessed the collection 
pictures made by Mr. Agar Ellis. To these, 


ey la be , very numerous addi. 
‘have since been made. 







lately 
Duke 
the 
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' y: 
n, the Saloon, the Small Drawing- 
leaker, e L ‘Drawing-room, the “ Rubens 
uN . rawing-room, together with 
ices. Staircase, andsmaller rooms, —a 


ht to England by M. Hrard in 1812, and 
by the first Marquis of West- 
minster. It is signed and dated 1640, Some 
pictures have had quite a history, and carry the 
thoughts back to past generations of men and to 
ways of doing things. A Paul Potter, a “ Dairy 
Farm,” near the Hague, as it looked in and 
It was bought at a sale in 
London for 1,5521. in 1806. There is here too a 
it by himself of Don Diego Velasquez de 
ilva, who died in 1660. Poussin, Hobbema, 
Guido Reni, De! Sarto, Paul Veronese, Murillo, 
all are here to be seen in their works. 
has a view on the Grand Canal, Venice, a glimpse 
of it as it was. Giulio Romano, Domenichino, 
Adrian Van der Werff, Il Parmegiano, and 
Rubens again, so that no one can complain of a 
want of variety. The Rubens here, the “Dis. 
“” so forcibly struck Mrs, 
Siddons, that she thought the energy and ex- 
pression of Sarah’s look and attitude in it worthy 
of her study and imitation. 

The next room, the Small Drawing-room, holds 
the famous “Blue Boy,” of Gainsborough, 
thought by the painter to be the best portrait he 
ever painted. It is enough to furnish the dullest 
h painted it to disprove the 
Reynolds that a large amount of blue 
was incompatible with effect, and he has here 
proved how wrong Reynolds was. There is a 
Titian here, the “Tribute M 
Veoelli da Cadore was born in 1477, and died in 
1576. Reynolds's portrait of Mrs. Siddons as the 

io Muse. Hazlitt said of this famous picture 
that it was neither a portrait of Mrs, Siddons, nor 
Tragic Muse, but for all that you can- 
not help looking at it again and 
bought by the first Marquis for 1,7 
Mr. Watson Taylor, in 1822. 
is written on the hem of the drapery. 
here a Van Dyck too, formerly in the church of 
Les Recollets at Antwerp. 


festivities therein, to be of ancient date, One, 
in a daily paper, states that “The 
structed of chlorite slate, and consists 
stories and a sunk floor, witha handsome 
on the top. The apartments which her 
occupies are those having a southern view, and 
are reached from the north-east, ormain entrance, 
by a handsome gallery hung with 
engraving of the castle is 
volume of Neale’s “ Views « 
Nobility, &c.,” published in 1822, wherein it is 
stated that it was commenced by the Dake of 
Argyle in 1745, but the works were 
account of the troubles of that 
after they were continued, and 
It is built of lapis ollaris, 
grey sombre hue, which is 
friction, but admits of a fine polish, and is capable 
of resisting the effects of the weather equal to 
the hardest marble. The stone was brought 
from the opposite shore of Loch Fyne. 
Some of your readera may ask, who was the 
architect ? This, after a long search, made a 
few weeks since, I have been able to ascertain, 
and while adding it here, would ’ 
any further information that may 
the two R. Morrises, to which reference will now 


ad 
I ry a = oe ng Boy om ot meg of In. 
verary given in four 
“Vitruvius Scotious,” a folio work published 
between 1720 and 1740 (and completed in 1810), 
by William Adam, the father 








about the year 1650. 
ven in the fifth 
tho Seats of the 













brothers Adam. Most of the 
erected by him, and in Scotland ; this 
Castle, being in that country and newly built at 
the time, was the cause of its ins . The 
architect is therein only styled “ R, Morris.” 
further search in the “ Vitravias 


Sir Joshua’s name 











published by Woolfe & Gaudon, in 1767, 


the following buildings as 
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Drawing.room comes next in order, 
foll of attractions. A Turner, the 
“ Seventh Plague Ss “A Holy Family,” y 
Raffaelle. He was born in 1483, and died in 
1520, It came from the Agar collection. Titian 
is in this room, too, avd Paul Veronese, the 
“Saviour at a Feast.” Veronese died in 1588. 
any mortal ever had the skill of putting 
a picturesque crowd of 


757. In the preface to the 
part of second work (a copy of which 
possess), he refers to Roger Morris, arohi 

as one whose productions were of merit: “ Where 

versation of the Beau Monde, your productions 

must sometimes be the theme”; and ho calls 
Kingman,” 

ition he had received in his service.” 


Castle and the other buildings is Roger 


At the same period (1753), James Morris was 
darpenter to H.M. Office of Ordnance ; 
Thomas Morris, a painter; and J, H. Morris, 
. , who published “ A Carpenter's Com. 
fatton,” 1770 ; but-whether these were any way 
‘to either of the above is unknown to me, 
Wratr Parworrn, 


—_—_—_—_ 
"PROPOSED NEW BRIDGE AT BATH. 


Aza meeting of the Bath Town Council, on the 

» 2st ult., the Borough Property Committes re- 
that, in accordance with a resolation of 

the council of the 4th May last, they had given 
farther consideration to the question as to the 
adyisability of erecting a new bridge over the 
Avon in lien of the Old Bridge, and had con- 
sulted: Mr. Richardson, O.E., on the subject. 
The committee having accepted offers from 
engineers to submit designs, a sub-com- 

mittee was appointed to consider such designs. 
Tho committee also reported that they had con- 
sulted Mr. Davis, the borough surveyor, who had 
presented six reporte on the subject, the sub- 
stance of which was that the foundations of the 
Old Bridge were defective ; that settloments had 
occurred in some of the arches; that to repair 
those defects would involve an outlay of about 
2,5001, ; that the number of piers (four) and the 
of the were greatly obstractive 

the waterway and traffic; and that the best 
De done was to build a new bridge. 

re) that the designs 

idge submitted to them were six in 


marked alphabetically. The sub-com- 
for a compound stone and iron 


arches, Mr. G. L. Faller. 
waterwoy, 117 ft.; span of arch, 


“for a new 


ESE. 


“THE OLD TOWN-HALL, ANNAN, 


moving the last of it from t ition it has so 
long occupied. Asthe work of demolition pro- 
gressed, some revelations were made i 

i i . ‘The north 


no less than 7} ft, thick. The corner whore these 
two walls joined was in form, and ap. 

to have inclosed at one time a stone 
spiral stair. In all likelihood this corner formed 
a part of one of the towers of the castle 
of Annan, a likelihood which ia strengthened by 
the facts that the walls were largely built of 
clay and mud, and that one of them contained a 
porthole or narrow ig half way from the 
ground, ‘The end of the back wall nearest to 
Bridge-place, Annan, ted two walls built 
against each other, inner wall seemed the 
best of the two, and was well preserved. It con. 
tained the framework of an old Gothio window, 
and it was supposed to be a portion of one of the 
walls of the old church of Annan, which occupied 
the site of the present residence of the town 
clerk. The space in front of the site is now 
covered with immense piles of stones which have 
been taken out of the old jail. Many of these 
appear, from their form and working, to have 
occupied places in a more ancient build. 
ing than the old jail, butnone with any inscrip. 
tion or carvings to history have been 
found. The foundation-stone of the new town- 
‘hall is expected to be laid at the commencement 
of next year. , 


THE WATER SUPPLY OF OLD LONDON. 


Tux length of Gin. lead pipe recently dis. 
covered within the englosure on the north side 
of St, Paul's Cathedral, is mo doubt part of the 
pipe which was laid down more than 600 years 
ago, from the reservoir ab Tyburn to the great 
conduit in CO. 
short length of this 
in the Museum at Sou 


Although the laying of the ; 

after 1236, it a not 

rete, until 1286, The conduit was a plain 
@ building, Ite; ; 

9 ft, in diane —_ 

covered by a ou 

top blowing a horn, A 

oie. ot 27 ft. from the ae 

faces of the Rng on ten 


Ae be 
THE METROPOLITAN UNDERGROUND 
RAILWAYS, | 


Erie railway, has made 
interesting statements the 
underground railways. §, 
Dee a eee now i ni 

e question of su with 
way system, and referring to the London 
ground lines, he explained their o 
— at Nas meth ) diffi 
culties encountered in bu 2 
them. we cold tabs vedere pf cmes | 
had already about sixteen miles of road in ope . 
tion, and in a few months the} hay 
oT, miles of road 
t they were negotiatin 
extension of their aie 


burrow under the whole Gity of London. 
cost soe tere soty, made was $5,0 
per mile (upwards 1,000,0001.), of 
about four-fifths was due de 
estate, caused 


beapside, Permit me to suggest that a | rapid 
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Greek rite ; 


j ‘The Rev. George Williams, 
; tala “The 


the 
the 


many years of 
Obristian worship, according to the 


‘restored 


to 
‘nos bosoms. 
dedication,—St. Mary's, Orown- 


¢ 


” 
Dr, 
pa 


pages 
Orthodox Charch of 


divine services according to the 
identical building which, after 
» was reconciled and 


teen 1850), 
Seis news water te 


Williams 


“ A docu- 
among 


that the id 


i 


B 
7 
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iH 


iH 


not 

the 2lst of March, 1685), of which St. Mary’s 
formed apart until it was made into a separate 
ish on the 22nd of October, 1856, The church 
Rad been consecrated under the title of 8t. Mary 
the Virgin by Bishop Blomfield in 1850, the same 
in which the present Greek church in 

don-wall was built. 

By the courtesy of Dr. Rimbault, who will 
shortly publish a complete history of Soho, I am 
enabled to give the following quaint pen-and-ink 
portrait of the Greek Archbishop :— 

“ Whereas, Joachim Ciciliano, of the Island of 
Cefalonia, a Grecian minister, of a high stature, 
with black bushy hair, and a long black beard, 
has gone up’ and down the country under the 
name of the Bishop of Samos, in Greece, 
hath been assisted with Christian contributions 
towards building the Grecian Church, which he 
hath lewdly spent, to the prejudice of the said 
cbarch, and the scandal of the said bishop: Now, 
to prevent any farther abuse to the country, 
these are to aisinatice to all persons that the 
said Bishop of Samos is an indifferent tall man, 
and slender, with long black hair, having a wart 
on the right side of his nose, but against his eye, 
and black whiskers, and very little beard, which 
said Bishop wrote the History of Samos; and 
with the assistanco of good Obristians hath built 
and almost finished the Grecian Church in Sohoe 
Fields, by licence from his Majesty.”—London 
Gazette, February 12, 1680. 


Dr. Rimbanult has also kindly supplied me | acted. 


with the following curious and interesting state- 
ment of the Archbishop of Samos, copied from 


the parish, they consented 
Bishop, to let it be apprais’d by two able 
men, Thechurch was accordingly 


denying to do, ¢ 
the church without it, as 


and | breaking open the dore, and 


Hereupon I endeaypured to carry 
who broke open the door before a justice, 
might justify myself; but the not 
mitting — wont , but not 
ing the justice | desisted 
a rawr oon 8 ren 
that persons may see 
the said eared nor received any sum forthe 
oe thereof.—London, Printed for A. F., 
1682. ne 
The Archbishop must by this time have become 
convinced that the tyranny of the Turks was 
tolerable as with 
men, who might well be called masters of | 
masterful way in which they 


a printed document in the British Museum, | mothe: 


Sie tt 


by tho Masters of the Parish of 
the-Fields.” 

“Tn the year 16761 camo into 
rere to publish a book in 
c 
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faneral sermon, ~ ; 

and Antiquities of the Dissenting 
London,” London, vol. iv., p. 87, says :— 
“Dadley-court is in 










ll on the west side of the Hay- 
the Harl of St. Alban’s ex-| it passed 
of land, of which he had a lease, | connexion.” Wilson then describes this chapel 
old called Kempe’s Field, In 1676 | as ‘subsequently by a Scotch sect, 
'} acre wae required for building the Church called the Bereans, in 1814 by the Sweden- 
Ann, Soho, and the parish exc that | borgians, the proprietor being Mr. Rowoliffe, 
an acre of ground called Banches Close, formerly a preacher among the General Baptists. 
letters patent of May 31st, 1685 (1684), He here confounds the Greek Ohurch in 
‘all that piece or parcel of | Chapel-place, on the west or St. Anne’s side of 
ground eet being in or near Kemp’s Fields | Crown-street, with an old Baptist Chapel in 
or B Close aforesaid, whereon the said | Dudley-court (now Denmark-place), on the east 
fabric of a church, late called the Greek Church, | or St, Giles’s side, hi up towards Oxford- 
now used by the French Protestants, and almes. | street. This Baptist |, with the present 
houses are erected; and also the same fabric of | entrance at the front in Denmark-street, is now 
a church and ‘almes-houses’ (containing by ad- | an Eclectic Music Hall, Dancing Academy, Ex. | cusped 
measurement 97 ft. by 147 ft.), to hold the | celsior Temperance Society, &o. ip of five Jancets on 
sgme in trust for the poor of Bt. Martin'’s-| In October, 1822 (as appears by deeds in my | from the altar dais to the 
in-the-Fields for ever. (In a note:—It was possession), the Greek Church and almshouses 30 ft., and this space 
all sold by the parish to Mr, Const, in 1818, | were sold (subject to the Jease to the French reredos. The 
virtue of an Act of 58 Geo. IIL). A smail| Protestants, of which two years still remained) | form its central feature, is tem 
of ground was taken out of tho land for 


fixed. 
by the surviving trastees of St. Martin’s parish, is of white marble and is 
was consecrated by Bishop Compton, | Allen, to the traatees of a body of Dissenters 
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work of Miss 
and by Mr. Francis Const and Mr. Emanuel Grant. : 
The ascent to the altar is by a flight of twelve 
called in the deed.declaration of trust (Deo. 
1824), ‘‘Peraons who believe, or profess to be- 


steps. ‘The pavement is of Minton’s tile mosaic ; 
lieve, the Scriptures as contained in the Old and 


the three upper steps are of 
New Testaments, and explained in the doctrinal 


shire marble. i 

The future nave will consist of four bays with 
articles of the Church of Hngland, and in the 
shorter catechism of the Assembly of Divines 


sexpartite vaulting at a somewhat lower level 
than that of the chancel. 
convened at Westminster in the year 1643, as| The west end is pierced by a large rose win- 
commonly explained by Calvinists being Pedobap- dow, in the tracery of which the Greek cross is 
tists,” and to others, church continued to be | introduced, the exterior spandrels being filled 
ocoupied by these and other Dissenters till with the symbols of the four evangelists. 
December, 1849. It was then about to be | low this window is the principal entrance to 
turned into a dancing-saloon and music-hall, a 
when the Rev. Nugent Wade, rector of the 


rey It is a double doorway, with 
mpanum, represen a 
parish of St. Anne, Soho, assisted by some included under pect 0 Y- 
friends, bought it, and after being arranged for | Mr. Carpenter is the architect. 
the service of the Church of England by Mr.| Those who feel interested in the 
P. C. Hardwick, it was, on St. Peter's Day, 29th | Greek church in London will find 
June, 1850, consecrated by Bishop Blomfield, dotails in a series of 

under the title of St. Mary the Virgin, as a| the Hcclesiologist (1860 ) Xi, 
chapel-of-case to the mother church, The first and Queries, 2nd seri 
ourates in charge were Rey. Walter Blunt, Rey. | June, 1861, p. 509; 3rd i 
Archer Gurney, late of Paris, and Rev. W, B, | Febraary, 1863, p. 168 (a 
Atkins. In 1856 a separate district was assigned | Constantine Rhodocanacis 

to the church, and the Rey. J. C. Chambers was | brated Greek physician an 
appointed incumbent, During 1856 and 1857, Majesty King Charles II.) 
Rey. W. W. Talfourd, bon of Judge Talfourd, was | 28th February, 1863, p. 171. 

curate here. Mr. Ohambers died on 21st May, | canakis, of Arthur-terrace, Manchester, 
1874. By his active and untiring exertions, ably that Greek-street was 

seconded by the Rev. J, J. Elkington, the senior 
curate, large and handsome schools for 600 
children have Happs os te ged with a clergy- 
house, chancel ( 27th Mey, 1878), 
and north aisle. The architects were Messrs. |i 











in as a school-room, adjoining the north 
of the building’). [Now, 1875, the north 
completed, July, 1874.) The obscurity in 
® which this Greek church is enveloped has been 
considered a sufficient reason for collecting in 
these pages the seattered information bearing 
on the subject. It may be of use also to add, 
for'the guidance of those who may feel inclined 
to search for further elacidation, that no refer- 
ence on the subject has been met with in the 
Bishop of London's Registry.” 
At p. 118, under the head, “Les Greos, in 
Dudiey-court,* Hog-lane (now called Orown- 
street, Soho),” he nays:—The chapel in Hog. 
lane was originally‘built for the Greeks. (In a 
note :—This chapel belonged to the parish of St. 
Martin’s.in-tho. Fields, having come into their 
in the 86Oar. II. (1685). It was sold 
1818 to a Mr. Allen.) It was afterwards, 
for many years, used by the French Protestant 
refugees, but in 1822, their lease being nearly 
+ they sold the remainder of the term for 
, to a congregation of Dissenters. Hogarth 
has given a tation of the old chapel in 
Jane, in his pictare of ‘Noon’ (published 
1788), and the figare coming out of the chapel is 
gaid to have been a very good likeness of the Rev. 
Thomas Hervé, who was the minister there from 
about 1727 to 1731, Some of the ministers who 
have officiated at this chapel, were the Rev. 
Jacques Severin, 1751; Jacques Durand, 1716; 
Darvilliers, a proselyte; Jean Hudel, 1726; 
Thomas Hervé, 1727. This chapel, as the re- 
vo of the Savoy, bas been considered 
as the mother church of the congregations at the 
West End of London. The congregations of the 
Savoy, Les Grecs, and Spring-gardens wero 
the two former about 1721, and the latter, 
Hog-lane, originally Elde (Old) 
was about 1680, It re- 
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Slater & Carpenter, t-street. 

The present vicar. (formerly curate of Bt. 
Anne’s) was instituted on St. Andrew's Day, 
_ ev hseran 1874, The pew om all now 
under Government inspection, and 8 annary, 
1875, a school of plain cookery for the children 



















teachers from South 
of June last Sir Henry 


the first prizes. ‘ 
On tho site of the old Church-house, Charity. 
have been built t' 










cco opmned Jy 3 187 
side. t Dr. Rimbault 
arisen from confounding her name with that 
of a Madam Grames, mentioned, along with other 


founders of these almshouses, as ha built 
and wed some of these houses in 1686. The 


churches, by James Paterson, A.M., 
|,.which is on 

of Crown-street in St, G but Chapel- 
i wes, Bk Ma's, a eras 
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CHURCH OF ST. MARY, 
CROWN STREET, SOHO. 


Mr, Carpenter, ARCHITECT. 


STREET 


REFERENCES, 
A. Entrance to church. 
B, Boys’ entrance, 
©. Girls’ entrance, 

D, Hats and bonnets, 
E. Closet, 
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call it, have seen daylight now, 
to some spoil-bank, where 
a future row of houses, had 
ed runs in the vicinity of the 
allowed horrible smells to invade the 
way of a long-forgotten brick drain. 
The reason why these ancient nuisances are 
found inside houses in towns and cities is not 
necessarily because the residences were built in 
the | rows or terraces, with but little external accom. 
modation ; for the same practice held good in| 
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if 



















the stable at D, ven! 
eaves, the residence might 
It would, be 


ised wall, with pilasters, surmounted 
at equal intervals along the 
trance from the road 
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re porch, surmounted by a dome, with i 
four and at the angles, and two ‘ : 
windows on each with iron grating, sur- 
monnted also by The Sultan’s 
escutcheon, in white marble, has been fixed in The plan (ig. 2) exhibits the 
the centre of the fan-light over the carriage- same house Ni 
gate. In the inside (which is planted with palm. The atable buildings at S have been 
trees and laid ont in walks), and at the further converted into servants’ offices 
end of the maoce sty two large square rooms, batler’s pantry, and the loft over x 
each roofed with a dome, and separated by raised es bo $ 
& covered rooms. A new wing has aleo 

added at A; and, fresh land ha 
-koeper. been purchased on the stable 

the principal entrance, a large new stables and coach-houses have 

‘as been fixed, with a suitable once — at B. ba laying 

own of a parish sewer main 

, road—the first enhancing 

Fig. 1. in the price of jand—without déube 

a and by a dwarf wall ° led to these improvements, for im- 

t ki aaa. ad by an iron wine country-honses, where space was no object. It| improvements they certainly were. We will 
gate on the side overlooking the road. was rather owing to the absence of a proper | now see how matters were managed from a sani. J 
This building is constructed entirely of sand- flushing supply, and the improbability that the es” point of view. | 

stone from the best quarries of Malta, carved slops from the kitchen would suffice to carry irst of all, then, owing to the introduction of 

t, and the style of architecture, being | “WY the more oe wastes outside the walls of |an upstairs closet at D, it became necessary to 

” ia @ novelty in tho island. par eras ay ye A a4 would be a to be | lay the drain to that point, and also to aservante’ 

«, We understand that ‘he Sultan has ex-|insufflcient; for, at the time when these cess. | closet which was added at H; the latter with a 
‘pressed himself pleased with the design of the pools were excavated, only brick-built drains | closet situated immediately above it in the hall. 
cemetery, and he has conferred upon the | Wore weet, generally laid biel yee ory ages ear eee naneeaes from the . 
architect jidié fifth gh the open or peris mis of w: , round the n front of the house to the — 

the order of the Mejidié of the too, moet of the fluids percolated, go ierasy ar apo oer yee: ty 

Fw plan (6g. 2») mr the — appearance | water-closet, and then continued the drain-pipes 

ie ment of a house wt 
THE SANITATION OF HOUSES, which I have lately had to do, and A %, ee 
ESPECIALLY IN THE MATTER OF I propose to follow its history up GARDEN yy 
to the t time. At first, it Cy. wey 
DRAINAGE.* ore Merge: pee 
must have been drained in some 
Tux evils induced by improper systems of | such manner as indicated by the 
drainage, &c., will be best observed by instancing | dotted black lines, and I havedrawn 
the cases of houses which have from time to thecesspoolsinthekitchen, K. That 
enon added ur oy ony Tog a yi cesspools are somewhere peor I 
or condition of the| strongly diagnose. In o similar | ; 
mansion. Whensuch cases occur, it will| manner the stables and coach- bait 

: house, 8, were once drained into } ! 

) the cesspool shown by the black ey 

spot between the stalls, because I ee | 


have already discovered that one. 
Fortunately, the soil was of an im- 
pervious nature, or the whole base- 
ment would have been sodden 
throughout, and the well at W 
poisoned. 

Here we have a very fair repre- 
sentation of a house built = As 
sixty years ago; the sinks and, by- 
and by a closet upstairs drained into 
the intramural cesspools. Succes- 










or the urine, and the dung was removed to 


the pit beside the boun -wall. An old-| surface 

fashioned, and consequestly thy and unwhole- 

nder | some, privy was also in use by the family or the 
ta. 
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and its cause, 
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ape 


of ordure out | certain smells prevalent thereabouts, for damp- 


to re- | ness, and for the presence of slugs. The rain- 


began 
upon the plan | water flowing down this drain 
“pipes on the dotted | cellars, I I, and then ran 


Pig. 3. 
beti¥eon the points E and N, and transferred | it holds water like a eommon ‘brick 


servante’ closet from the middle of the house | and becomes a 


to the beer. 
in an open channel (see 
faint dotted line) as far as the pas- 
, when it entered the store-room, 
and here, at C, was put a catch-trap, 
which was relied upon to shut ont 
the air of the drains from the house. 
It thon ran on to the main drain 
The smells in this part of the base- 
ment were intensified, one Se 
beer droppings in the open 5 
ling. ‘The collection from the other 
side of the ‘house led on from J 
‘souHery 8, a separate 
led on from the sink. 


ber, and/of these ten drained direot 
into the drain, and so on to the lake ; 
five into @ cesspool in the quadrant- 
shaped yard, and only the overflow 
into the drain, and other three 
drained into deep cesspools at A 
and D, exeayated in the chalk, And 
I might saieereyane curtecsthing, 
that, opening a cut in 
the hath, ie will ‘be found that the 
soil disny there with an unac. 
But, when once 

is emptied, and the 
porosity of the sides interfered with, 


cesspool 
whero disense-germs 


corner of a new coal-cellar, which | multiply. ~ 


tied the drain from the | 
closets, through the | 

wer in the road, and 

sink from F to the site F F, 
convenient to the servants. I 
at 8, and led 


Whatever gas was generated in the main-drain 


drain- to the 
oe pipes 


rain-water as I did, ‘i 
green- 5 ‘ 

were also built hollow, and protected. giz 

damp by adamp-proof course. = 


hace 
GOVERNMENT OF ‘THE STRAND AND ITS 
NEIGHBOURHOOD. 

Tax present state of the Strand © 


warrants the assurance that a District Board of 


Works, composed of respectable 
tradesmen of repute, assisted by the usualn 
of professional officers, are really and acta 
ee maintenance; ar 
one wish to know what the j 
Strand resembles, let him Tox eis anes 
earl, megan dyed him look carfaly at 
way, at oles and Ie, at . 
and loose stones,—at the yee F 
fine, which from = Mary’s to St. Martin's 
figures every y' the + During the 
two teats 0 of workman tive Bie di 
deep into footid soil. The trenches 
made have been filled np and the paying 
laid down—anyhow—and sanguine 
agined that the necessary work was co 
but neatly every morning since fresh ho 
been dug, fresh ‘m enacted below, 
the disturbed places have been pate 
again. If this work in the Strand is b 
order of the D 
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* Shien 
— aan the public (at the beginning 
year, 994 


ces suitable to a public 
upon the site, and that 
made to Messrs, W. 
Bow-street. This notice 


The press must 
them-whenever and wherever praia ser 
nl 


season the streets are 
in waiting, and in the early hours of 
ig with market-carts, The business 
the market now extends westward almost to 
Leicester-square, along the Strand, and eastward 
born and ee 


until after ten o'clock inthe morning. On market 


days small heaps of dirt are carefully composed at | the 
intervals along thesides of the different roadways 
y | toawait a dust-cart, which arrives sometimes at 


noon, sometimes as late as three hours afterwards. 
Upon rainy days, no part of London is more 
filthy than the Strand. There the footways are 
flooded in places, partly because the rain-water 
ipes ed to many of the houses actually 
their contents upon the surface of the 
vement (in contravention of the Metropolitan 
Building Act) beneath and upon the very feet of 
the passers by. In the present state of municipal 
government west of Temple Bar, only one course 
seems feasible,—a course which, though it may 
add a new danger to the streets, will, at least, 
cleanse them of the impurities festering hourly 
upon them, Let the Vestries and District 
Boards (and particularly the Strand District 
Board) import a pack of pariah dogs trained in 
the bazars of Northern India, provide them with 
jackets for the winter months, and a proper 
shelter at night-time, and there may be yet a 
chance of metropolitan London becoming the 
clean as well as the godly city which vestrymen 
and patriots who have never croased the Channel 
believe it to be. 


COTTAGE CONVALESCENT HOME AT 
QUINTON, BIRMINGHAM. 


Tue Quinton Cottage Convalescent Home is 
solely for the benefit of the workpeople employed 
at the Alkali Works of Messrs, Chance Bros., 
Oldbury, and not for their personal benefit only, 
as their wives and families can claim its good 
offices should they stand in need. The first 
steps towards the carrying into effect of the pro- 
ject were taken at the latter end of 1872, when 
the employés of the Alkali Works were called to- 
gether, in order that Mr. A. M. Chance might 
explain his designs to them. Having demon. 
strated the necessity for an institution of the 
kind, where persons recov from sickness 
could find rest, quietude, com- 
bined with fresh air and nourishing food,— 
requisites unattainable at their homes,—Mr, 
Chance invited consideration of his scheme for 
the of an institution which would confer 

he had enumerated, It was 
that the workmen would subscribe 
sum of one penny each per week, 
estimated would secure a sufficient 
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a is esa to the purposes 

jen, an are grown vegetables 

Me the whole of the needs of the institution. 
The Home 


inmates, four males and four females; A neat 
code of rules shows that the inmates take meals 
Creer 
presidency matron, the 
of the house, whilst being liberal, in at the plain 
est and most wholesome and nourishing kind, = 
The building ite: 
and half of this sum was voluntarily: rape 
by the workpeople, the Messrs: Chanee 
rously providing the remainder. As to the 
maintenance, it has already been stated that: Ma 
workmen subscribe the small sum of one pi a 
per week for that purpose, About 600 Lowy € 
employed at the alkali works, and 
contribution, with an annual donation of 
guineas by the firm, is found sufficient to: 
all requirements. Thus, for ene 
the workman secures for himeolt an 
advantages of a beautiful rural retreat in case 
sickness, with every comfort and care, | 
perfect health is restored. More than this, the 
i by the bepouparer in tcf 
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\ working very successfully ; 
bnt at the same time there are many where it 
been abandoned defective working, 


Ear Wiis aoeshantaboadl aint bo 
away, and that the only way to do this was to 
: Say tain alla, ashy ra dane 

ying upon the air asa 
mediam. : ' 


TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY TONS OF 
BRICK WALL MOVED. 


Last July the Roolety of St.Vincent de Paul de- 
termined to build on the vacant lots in therear of 
ty-third street building. A survey of the 











Twen 
land being made, it was discovered that the 
wall of the five-story brick livery stable ad- 
encroached 18 in, on their property. 

‘phe owner was notified to remove the wall tothe 
eastward, and Weeks & Brothers, builders, were 
wuthorised to tear it down and rebuild. Mr, 
‘ecks did not like te pull down the wall, and 
to remove it bodily, The plan was 

ed by several contractors, while others de- 
elared it could not besafely or successfully carried 


out. 

Nowhere could be found in the history of 
building or honse-moving an instance where & 
wall had been de from a building and 

. ‘The wall was thirty years old, and built 
of second-hand brick ; 70 ft. high, about the same 
5 ae 16 in. wide at the base, and about 
12in. at thetop. Its weight was 250 tons. Ten 
yellow-pine needles, 12 in, by 12 in., planed 
on the upper surface, were let in horizontally 
under the wall, at equal distances, just above the 
foundation, and at right angles to its face. The 

surface of each needle was profusely 

anda smaller needle with its planed 
n, inserted along each larger one. 
fixed at the foot in these upper 
heldthe wall plamb. ‘The jack-screws, 
horizontally were set at the ends of the 
needles. This being dono, an 18 in. 
was taken off vertically from the stable 
just inside the wall. At sevon o'clock 
essing aman at each jack-screw began 
it, and the wall moved an inch safely. 
of the ten men did not work his 
rest. The overseers were a 
; but the wall carried the 
with the rest. By ten o'clock 
shed up 
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PICTURES versus GLASS IN ST. PAUL'S. 


‘Bim,—That the mode of 
pi Pirate ins ce Bert has been set 
time out of . Iam but supporting the pre- 


‘h from 
ey eee long practical 






f opinion ; the general light would, in all proba- 













filled with either a semi- 
slightly milky glass, just sufficient to prevent 
external things 
while, at the same time, admitting a soft 
radiance, divested of irritant colour, to be dif. 



























faee of the dome — be devised and substituted | various 

for that which he given us. We have but| nless*he sh good 
to introduce colour and better art for the present pear eee 
monochrome “ Acts of the Apostles,” and a gold 


ground instead of the sky seen through the! be said by some that the above list speaks only 





















As to painted windowe, we can only stop io 
inquire whether the | of the 

would be increased or 
tion? On that point there can be but one 


The windows of St. Paul’s ought to be 
ground, grieailled, or 


from being seen throngh it, 


fused through the building. This would isolate 
the sacred edifice from the external world. Hach 
window might be the gift of a town or city in 
England, or of one of the City Companies. Tho 
only colour permitted in these windows should 
- @ small escutcheon and legend to indicate the 
onor. 

I am not an admirer of Thornhill’s art, but I 
cannot neglect this opportunity of maintaining 
that no better decorative disposition of the sur- 


painted architectural framing, and the effect 
would be magnificent, W.0.T 





A RAINY SUMMER, 


Sin,—In a state of ignorance of the subject 
u which I presume to address you, and on 
the principle that folly steps in where a wise 
man dare not enter, I the following explana- 
tion of the rain which has ed our harvest 
this year, and disappointed the hopes of a “day 
in the country,” nourished by so many town-bred 
school children. 

The influence of forests on climate has not 
only been a subject of investigation of late years, 
but has been suspected for many years past. I 
remember, after a perutal possibly half 
a century back, a statement in one of several 
books issued by several lady authors for the in- 
straction of that risi which is now 
grey headed, if not er extinct,—authors 
like Maria Edgeworth, Barbauld, Sarah 
Trimmer, and Priscilla Wakefield,—I remember 
astatement, I say, that some one had conceived 
a plan for inviting the descent of showers of 
rain in a period of by erecting tall poles 
in the earth, ; 

I wish now to point out that this inventor, if 
still living, might witness on the most magnill- 
ww mee the realisation of his nests. me 
might witness telegraph-posts on tops 
houses, telegraph-posts on the tops of embank- 
ments, He might witness an extensive rigging 








well qualified to sug : 
foliage in the vigour | 
say that it may not 
in ite sphere of inflaence? 

public ana 
provoke a displa; oratory 


. Thus supposing 
ee sup) ve a 
utmont with the 
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‘| come foremen, but it is possible 
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Perhaps it might be thought by some that the 

erie pee given a4 pasa ecw item 
suited to carpenters than 

one would take the trouble 1 tak peat 

nestions on the examination papers he would 

find that they are fairly distributed a the 

vi branches, and the — is ‘that 

gen of 

construction he has no utes of panied ‘ 


es) in the higher stages. Again, it may 
of a few London classes conducted by one 
but if you took the classes throughout the co 
the result would be different. I do not believe 
it would, and I give as a reason for my belief the 
following fact. ; 

There are 200 classes throughout the Ui 
Kingdom, 400 prizes are awarded to them, 
above list of classes, together with one held at 
Woolwich by the same teacher, take 200, or one- 
half of the whole number awarded; so that if 
the bricklayers in the provinces took 
interest in drawing than they do in London 
I am assured that such is not the case), they 
would still be a long way behind the 
and joiners. , 

If these statements should have the effect of 
inducing bricklayers throughout the country to 
become more alive to their own in T have 
no doubt they can soon alter this state 
and by 80 
selves, but wii 

ki a earn do ove Uae thing else 
working classes more : 
can do to increase the ty ‘of the country, 


A CARPENTER WHO HAS PASSED IN 
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Sin,—As a constant reader of the 
have been much interested in the diso 
has been carried on in your columns 
few weeks, as to which of the b 
rerouted Tipe be ane ) 

buildings; an may no 
good results, and have the desired ,effec 
stimulating workmen to- = e then 


by stndying the technicalities of 
trades. We know it is impossible for all 


Builder, T nt 












and we also 

















































amount of intelligence in striking contrast to 
that of the majority of their confréres, the Town 
Clerk advised the committee that they must pa: 

the amount certified by Mr. Turner. The clerk 
of the works, who appears to have been an 


committee, seems to have had an 

idea of the importance of his office, and to have 
been ignorant of the fact_that the duties of a 
’ | clerk of the works are confined to seeing that 
the works are properly carried out with good 
materials and workmanship, and in accordance 
with the instructions and drawings of the archi- 
tect, the architect alone being responsible for 
certificates for payment for work done, 








NEW CEMETERIES. 


it was arranged that Dr. Mouat and Mr. Smith 
should visit Sheffield to inspect the site. The 
guardians were then invited to visit the new 
workhouse at Lambeth, where the se te block 
system has been mainly adopted, and the various 
arrangements there were explained by the 














plans for laying out the ground. The site fixed 


acres in een” ete . 
+ fj Nantwich.—The ground of the new cemote' 

. The conference terminated with | at Nantwich is now being laid ont, and ~rsae d 
vote of thanks to the officers of the Local] Madeley & Heywood, the contractors, have com. 
nment Board for the valuable advice they mans f the erection of the chapel and lodge. 

. Cromford (Derbyshire).—The works in con- 
nexion with the formation of the new cemetery 
at Cromford have been commenced. The con- 
tract for building chapel, lodge, and boundary 
walls has been let to Mr. James Walker, of Bole. 
hill, and that for the woodwork to Messrs. Killer, 
of Wirksworth. 








THE DARESBURY REREDOS CASE. 


‘ Ar the meeting of the Chester Consistory 
on the 28rd ult., the cause of Jones v. 

mbent and Churchwardens of Dares- 
came on for hearing. In hia affidavit, Mr. 
stated that he had been actuated in taking 
proceedings by a feeling that the 
the scourge, the hammer, the 
the the lamb, the crown of thorns, 
‘ladder, the spear, the reed, the sponge, is 
ly idolatrous, and was not an erection 

t with the doctrines of the Reformed 
jhed Church, or with the second com. 

; and that, if allowed to remain, it 
the effect of encouraging superstitious 
affidavits were read in which 
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DESTRUCTION OF ANTIQUITIES IN 
BRITTANY. 


Six,—In his interesting paper on “ Brittany,” 
read before the Royal Institute of British Archi- 


t 


Paris, saved the very fine Renaissance font. 





















j r t ges, cornices, and tie-beams, these 
heard. minating in the favourite Breton fashion by 






it is 
for ever, One is the more surprised, 









especial protégé of some of the members of the | 


upon is at Crow Hill, Cleethorpes, and is eight 


tects, Mr. Brewer mentioned, in terms of great 
praise, the Curé of Guimilian, who, by his 
exertions and interviews with the Minister at 


these roofs was to splice new ends on to some of ao 
the tie-beams, the timbers being aa hard and 
as the day they were put up. Unfortu. 
now too late, and those fine old roofs day 


the really careful restorations at 
of St. Pol de Leon, not many | >.’ the 


granite. 
statem 


ent. 





NEW DRINKING FOUNTAIN,  __ 
MANCHESTER. hnntttenty 


Pace yeh we nny bodys 9 Pyar x wv 
mane been 


executed in polished : 
Waal oe t's eeu 


ee 
from the Carnsew quarries in this: s 
Penryn. “ Sel Semmenia &6Bon. © 
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UNDER THE ROAD IN MANCHESTER. — 


rounds 9 excavation in which a high- 
boiler bas been Sead, pee 


at least from the bui 
setts of the roadway 


street, follow the Roget ve — Levite in the 

Clee (Lincolnshire) —A new cemetery is about | informed, and perhs; nals 

to be provided for the parish of Clee, inclading information, how Tie thet while the 1 

Cleethorpes, Weelsby, and Thuncoe, and Mr. wind 

Wallis, of Louth, has been instructed to prepare | payer's oven is absolutely prohibited, the 
permitted to 


and pass by on the 


the Guardian are 








rmitted to build @ cov: 
Bin, into the street, and such 


Woe should 


P) : 3 


a harmless 


put a steam boiler thare ? 


nent 


Noxrraken. — 


HANDRAILING. es. 


Hap your correspondent ‘‘ A. B,” read the article nee 


Builder of the 28th ult, rightly, 


by Mr. Jones's wi 


ork any can 
from a plank the thickness of the diameter 


that if the section of the rail was 














handrailing. 


ata: hands 


him to 


twenty-eight years since, 


left unfinished after an 
occasion Mr, Chance (the 


in diameter, the wreath for ao 
would be cut out 3 in, wide and 3 


‘As for the square cat being practised in the metropolis 
by efficient veckrosee hands for many years, it is pdt 
surprising, since ney icos discovered aud 


of cutting vin oe 


CONTRACTS FOR “PERSONAL SERVICE.” 

beth Police Court, on the ist ult, Mr, 

int, a builder at P for a summons 

against o Pa named 
contract with 


he would have seen 
be 


eckham, 
Kent, who had entered a 
plaster some houses, which 


cut out 
of 


z 


the % 
inclosed in a circle “aba 
y number of 
in, thick, which ‘ 
“A.B.” will not fiad described in avy other mo 













advance of money. 


applicant to a county court, on 


canopy of his church, when the stalls and other | « contract for 
rich carved work were being swept away by the 
local “keepers of the fabric.” Unfortunately 
this conservative spirit seems scarce in Brittany ; 
certainly that Ouré’s neighbours at Landivisian 
do not follow the example set before them by 
him. There, standing up grandly on ahill, is one 
of the fine Late Gothic churches charac. | point was important 
teristic of that district ; it << ee Act. 

an t “restoration”! when visiting for * al 
oe eee I found the charhyard stewed | contests: It” pe Price” 
with the timbers of its fino old roofs, new king- 
post roofs having been erected in their stead, 
The old roofs were on our own Cornish and Deyon- 
shire type, with boarded barrel-vaults, divided 
by moulded ribs, with richly-carved puilins, 
rid last ter- 






raised 














grand |  Ty1s was an action brow 
heads. All that needed doing to repair | Court, 


was Wi 
contract did not speci 


if “ personal inserted 
wea one by others, the Court would ue 


Mr, Chance held that he had no j 


soryice 


money 
Court 

























or ene work might have been performed by 
ater r. Pinrrpoist sat es J 
heard court for # 
ret ort, a to complete 


security to be given by Kent 
hether the as 


had j 


sae whe Heaployers and Wacken 





jurisdiction, as the 
service.” In future 


Lee el 


THE CUSTOM OF THE TRADE. 
ALCHIN U. TYLER. 


in the Blooms! 


on Friday last, Mr, 
lwintiff, a sawyer, sued the 
merchant, carryin business 





























_ CATHEDRAL RESTORATION. The R 
Salisbury.—A meeting of the Salisbury Cathe. | 1874, by taking do 
dral Restoration Committee was held at the} ceiling, &c. The w 
“Deanery on the 20th ult., when Sir Gilbert Scott | comprise a now north aig 
attended. The progress of the works was re- and a roof of high 
‘to be satisfactory, and it is hoped that the | lines of the original 
‘may ‘be re-opened for divine service by] Norman tower. Penge 
or, at the latest, by the follow- | specimen of Harly work; and 
at apeaipncen to agree Siete biccked ee vce 
i, in response to the recent | hitherto bloc! 
was 6,0121. 12s., and the balance remain. | ferior, The pulpit, sy ce 
ing, defraying the cost of the works now in | the fourteenth cen 


ray of The whole of 
‘etna oe 3 “i terior of the chan been fitted wi 
completing restora- | sittings, those in _ chancel 
¢ ‘tion of Worcester Cathedral, or rather as su have 
te to it, two additional features have just 
opened public view. These are the 
altar-rails, the gift of the 
of Dudley, and the filling in of the 
window of the cathedral with 
of the Earl of Dudley. 
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Three stained Tae he been 
in the north aisle Clayton & Bell, 
memory of Mr. ond Mra. Byles, and their 
eldest son, killed in the dreadful railway accident 
at Abergele ; the other two by Heaton, Butler, & 
Bayne, in the chancel, memorial windows pre- 
sented by Captain Barritt, 
by Sir Gilbert Seott,| Newmarket—On the 17th inst., at a meeting 
\s are of brase. The win-| of the committee for the erection of the proposed 
irmi .| new church in All Saints’ parish, Newmarket, in 
memory of the late Lord George Manners, the 
plans and specifications prepared by Mr. Cham. 
bers, architect, of Lowestoft, were unanimously 


a re 
dforton.— A new mission-church at Adforton, 
Herefordshire, was opened on the 23rd ult. The 
church, which is Gothic in style, will seat about 
150 persons, at acost of 4001. Mr.J. P. Seddon, 
of'London, is the architect; and Mr, Ingram, of 
Leintwardine, bee ooutravbor. = ‘ 
Slough.—It is intended to erilarge and restore ws 
the parish charch of Slongh, under the direction | Steam and the Steam Engine, B ae Soa 
of Bir Gilbert Scott. Tt is proposed to erecta Cuaxx, 0.8. London: 1875. 
OHURCH BUILDING NEWS. transept and chancel at the east ond, sear | AYER stuting at length the history of the many: — 
.—The foundation-stone of the new | Church-street. The transept will provide in. |°°trivances to produce continuous power by 
Church of St. James, Stonehaven, was| creased accommodation for 350 people. ‘The Cpr es bent do wien, the author of this voln 
on the 25th ult. by the Bishop of Brechin. | present high pews will be removed, and the|® en oa Bind 
Tho architect is Mr. R. Anderson, of Edinburgh, | whole of the building fitted with open benches, | ture of steam, and its power ; ee 
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ve und their fall,—is con- 
the two central lights. Above all, in 
great wheel of the tracery, is represented 
seventh day,—that of rest. The ginss is of 
thick antique quality, not “antiquated” in the 
pelsting, but left to acquire by time and weather 
the mellowness of tone that age can give. 
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and the building will comprise nave, aisles, choir, |The materials used in the construction of the | *¢ general —— of air and at boeahes 
chancel, and tower and spire. Accommodation | addition will be brick, with stone dressings. merc and what is known of beeen | 
will be provided for 450 worshippers. The church oe celia Ss Sree oe ee fii 
will be 77 ft. 4 in, in length, 62 ft. 6 in. in — Ae eee peat 
breadth, and the heighs from floor to apex of the as a fuel; of coke coke-ovens; of stenm- 
roof will be 47 ft. The height to the top of the | DISSENTING CHUROH-BUILDING NEWS. | boilers; of the various kinds of engines—beam. 

fo will be 115 ft, ‘Pho style is Early English.| Ocker-hill.—A new Wesleyan at Ocker: | ©ngines, horizontals, and vorticals, and portable 

‘stone 


¥ 
E 
g 


used is from Brechin and Newmill.| hill was opened on the 7th ult. ‘The building | “24 traction engines ; forming altogether a very = 
will: be between 7,000, and 8,0001.,| is constructed to seat between 600 and 600| "sefal book. It may, hp. be pointed ay 
only the nave and aisles are being | persons. It isin the @recian style, and has been (p. the Lon i , Perch avo! ‘ 
with, at a cost of about 9,601, The | erected from the plans of Messrs. Saxton |" evident ‘apsus Berens Bierdban Hibs 
Contractors aro: — Alexander James, Bervie, | Brothers, architects, of shay Mr. John | 0100 per cable fool, where St See eee: 
i Trow, of Wednesbury. he cost will be about a saint's 4- 
penter work ; Robert Burness, Stonehaven, f 
wok: Alexander Cormack, Stonehaven, plaster | Hatfield Pevoril.—A now Wesleyan chapel at | “artwork Tables. 
rec ; and John Nicol, Stonehaven, plumber | Eatfield Peveril, Hesex, was opened on the 9th| FeaNncts Caarrix, 
ult. The building is ot red brick, i ood & Co. 
commodate 230 persons, at a cost 
the} 1,0001. Tho architect ig Mr. A. 0. Lewis, 
strac- | Woodford, and the contractor Mr. H. 
Maldon. i 
Earl's Barton.—The new Baptist 
Earl's Barton has just been decorated 
Smith Brothers, of Northampton, 
direction of Mr. D, Sheffield. 
have been studiously 
rch | the architecture of 


ae 





ional church, 
situated in the 






burgh ; the 
bell-hanging M‘Hardy, 
of Aberdeen; the grates, ranges, &e., were 
farnished by Knox & Webster, Aberdeen ; while 
the lightning-rod was fixed by “ Steeple Jack,” 
of Dundee. 


of the Great Pire of North- 
ampton.—The 20th of September, 1675, is a 
memorable day in the annals of , 
for on that day 600 houses were burned 700 
families rendered homeless, all within the space 
of three hours, The damage was estimated at 
150,0001., but only eleven lives were lost, 
owing to the fact that the fire commenced ot 
mid-day, in a thatched cottage near the castle. 
The wind was blowing strongly from the west 
at the time, and the houses being for the most 
part of timber, and roofed with thatch, were 
readily consumed by the flames. All the streets 
were narrow and crooked ; not only the Drapery 
‘which was then, as it is now, the principal 























































being the case, the 
sicesdy « company ha 

a company has 
the Byker-bridg , at a cost of 
contract has been taken by 
to complete the bridge at 
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pattems —On the 20th ‘nity the Arch. 
pay! med the foundation-stone 
pata ofthe nem chat of St Mishel end All Ange 

; ism erection ‘an 






















ii = in the Tun-| 4 hhfare), but Sheep-street, Gold-street, | for the sum of 36,2124., the 

ey . Bridge-street, Abington.street, and the rest. A capital going for land, &e. 

nie addi Northam ton paper states that Mr. John Taylor} pg @ratefal Town —At o meeting 
is preparing a commemorative volume. «| of the Norwich Town Council, on the 21st 

















i ustrial Dwellings i ‘ewcastle.— ously 
— Vor desires to record its 


’ | the Newcastle Industrial Dwellings Company, at be 
its annual meeting the other day, passed the fol- of Mr. A. WV. Conquest during the presage: “f yo 
lowing resolution :— absence, Tan h ot Ota iaity othe { 4 
“ hile this compan ho fact that their | SUEVeyor LMF. he 
centainene w to this = ap Menage 7 gmc Denelit ability and intelligence which he in. ] 
0 See for whone terest the compass wes created, and|the management of about sixty miles of roa 
demand ich acco as reas! t 
re, bem ti mete tenders for the enlar; nee of tee and air cots, the sowage and agg dog ete rg 
Sen ing oat Cy sau reed, re tamenty and do te Zul and cOmran 
1 di nsiol excess 0! jons, ent ‘i “er 5 
Tho gonoral, dimensions are | hoop btakey ener, snes te | a He fae and Mob the council” 
of charch, 56 ft.; length of | rity of tly Fee e should’ at once carry out the powers| Aid in Torning Hard Metals.— Hitherto, — ge 
in.; height from floor to ridge, pepe hen a jor tieersotionofdwellings | mechanical engineers aud turners bave been 
nare of tower, 14 ft.; total < baffled in turning very hard alloys, the highest 
ft.. The architect is Mr. | 1 is stated that daring tho last four yoars the. tempered tools becoming bluated when moistened 
the builder is Mr. J. G. price of materials and labour in the building | with the usual liquids. It is now found that _ 
trade of Newcastle has gone up fally 50 per with ease 


cent. 


















Board Schools by four architects, under the | turp 
assumed names of “Hope,” “ Ventilation,” | the petroleum and turpentine act better than. My. 
We are indebted to the French for this hint as 
EB ; 










a )” and “Diogenes,” were laid before 

this Board at its monthly a in = to cutting metals. 
Hylton on the 6th ult, w it was decid: Dwellings for Workmen . 
ing should be held on the| jg stated that the Messrs. Cory Brothers have, 
leased from Lord Bute a large portion of Ten 
Acres-field, and have commenced the erection of 
of twenty large shops, which are to form the base. 
tnonte of a number of rooms, which will be let off 
4 in “'flate”’ as dwelling-houses, » baloony extend- 


etsars 






ua 


Pariteh Church of Maynooth, Kildare, 
Ireland.—‘Tho friends and parishioners of the}. 
late Rev. Georgy -F, Blacker, rector of Maynooth, 
have recently erected’yy subscription » memorial 
at a cost of 120t., om. by Mr. 
A. Butler, M.A., archittpot, of It 





Proposed New Public Offices for New- 
.—The town council of Newbury lately 
\ ‘ved to erect new municipal offices, and have 
made to the Local Government Board 
for to borrow 38,5001. for the 
Plans having been advertised for, those 
J. H. Money were selected. 
Park for Gateshend.—The Town 
Council of Gateshead have applied to the Local 
Government Board for sanction to borrow 
36,0001. for the ase of the Saltwell Estate 
and pleasure-ground. Messrs. 
Richard Cail and E. B. Reed, who have surveyed 
the property, value it at 83,5261. 
Barracks.—The tender of Messrs. Hill, Higgs, 
& Hill, at nearly 50,000/., was accepted on the 
24th ult. by the War Office for building the new 
barracks at Caterham, Surrey. The same firm 





are algo building the barracks at Bedford, which | the Scheel Boor fox Kiowton. 


are proceeding with considerable rapidity. 


when Sir Charles 
work of the Board 
Blomentary Education Act. 

Builders’ 
annual dinner in sid of the 
institution will take place at Willis’s 
Thursday, 
Mr. John Aird, jun., will preside. We trast the 
committee will be well supported on the occasion, 


The Works of David Cox.—The Liverpool 
‘Art Club proposes to exhibit early in November 
‘a selection from the works of David Cox, which 
it is hoped to make, will be thoroughly charac- 
teristio of this painter. 


The Roofs of the New Law Courts will 
be covered, we aro told, with the permanent 
slates, to be supplied by Messrs. Ashton & 
, from their quarries. The slates are to be 

out to a pattern. 

Green’ Hospital.—The tender of Messrs. 
Hill, & Hill has been accepted by the 
Lords of the Admiralty for the new dining-hall 

at the Naval Schools, Greenwich, to accommo- 
fate 1,000 boys. ' 

‘New Bank in Rochester.—In our briof 

of the new London and County Bank 

in Rochester (p. 

the name of the architect, Mr. E. Evans Cronk. 


Institution.—The 
funds of the above 












TENDERS 


tho formation of new street from Old-street to 

Shoreditch, with sewers and other works 
the Metropolitan Board of 
te, 


-atroet, 
gy Hy ptdeny 
‘Marshall 


for 


et neert— 


oo 


esescooe 


Sococcoorescsos>s 


ecocooceooeso 


architect 


ecoccoosss 
ecoesocososso 


- 


* Allowing for old 


| For the erection of # sehool to accom: 
for 672 children, on the site in rman Bedford- 


for 1,104 children, on the site in 


for 572 children, on ihe cite in Glen 
Rooms 00 | gown, for the 8 


the llth of November next, when | Robso 


871, ante) we omitted to give | north side of Burlin; 


the erection of new +hop near to the Brixton Station, 
a Cheshire, & Co. Mr, John Dunkley, 
IMOCDE srsscseesssenrsssterssesvrinsees L123 10 0 
materials, 














J L—D=C, J—A=G, MMe 
On RB MJ. L8=D, Od. 

HOB. Lm. @ 
of various have been 


















K, Robson, | addresses. 


row, for the School Board for London, Mr, gE. ee 
‘All statements of tacts, list of tenders, &o. gn 
by the name and address of ‘the sender, 


architect :— 
Dove, Brothers .ercseseeresteeessrees £6,415 
4, 
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up without dae provision for the future wants of | or over Westminster Bridge. Instead, theret 
the population, We haye had some fine examples | of crediting the tannols with the acco nmoda 
of this Intely in many of the chief cities of | of half the eastern district, we must not 
traffic which is now | Karope,—in none more striking than in London.| them more than the average traffic of on 
concentrated uponthat | The energy which insisted on hewing the noble | the fourteen western bridges ; ‘an amount 
line of communication | opening which now flanks Charing Oross, at the sented, in our present catoulation, at fo 
is by no means a new | cost of one of the most conspicuous ducal resi-| half square miles of area accommodated. 
dences in London, has not stopped at Temple| this view wo now throw upon London Bridge | 
Bar. Tho City Surveyor has shown himself | twelve times the average duty of ariver bridge: 
fully alive to the advantages of new lines of It would be perfectly possible, by taking com. 
street. How is it that it is sought to solve the parative returos for a week or two, to convert : 
problem of London Bridge without the pre-| the above rough estimate into a 
liminary of distinotly stating its elements? —_| tioal table, which would furnish a 
Tf we look at such a map as Wyld’s new plan| point for the discussion of the subject, — 
of London, we shall see that London Bridge is is it possible, but we take the liberty of 
situated almost exactly on the central line | ing that it is the bounden duty of the 
between the east and west boundary of the! authorities to obtain such information, b 
map. ‘To the west of this line we count no| procesding to 2 measure which would be 
fewer than fourteen bridges, taking the West! tionable from an ongineering’ point of view, t 
London Railway Bridge, which crosses the|as we think wo haye shown, wi 
Thames about 1,000 yards higher up than Batter. : 
sea Bridge, asthe last. To the-east of London 
Bridge we have only tho small footway tunnel | the public have a right to be supplied, is t 
near tho Towor, and the origiaal ‘Thames | dicate those causes which tend, either om one 
Tunnel, which, for several reasons, mainly con. hand or on the other, to complicate the question of 
nected with the great cost; incurred in tho | average; and to give\to each of the seventeon 
execution of the project, haa not hitherto taken | lines of communication now existing across” 
the full share which it was expected to take in |'Thames a public and a traffic of their own, 
the accommodation of the public-traffic.. As it| The first of these considerations is that 
is, the actual statistics of the traffic of these two| stratigraphical et te ae ; 
tunnels is a piece of information which it is im. | ing on the course of the river, and the ¢ ba 
Portant to possess, in order adequately to dis- | sponding direction of the streams of traffic, Thus, 
ouss the matter in hand. London, Blackfriars, Southwark, and Waterloo 
. the s, we took the oppor-| Dealing, however, Tad thor ghoh use eater ar tis teres ita a yak 
pepo ad elipali pa the map supplies, wo find that for about sixty | adapted for the conveyance of andsouth = 


. and Lambeth bridges, 
than the the east of London Bridge, no provision for cross. | the contrary, i 

emanauearaaerearanns ing the Thames oxists other than that farnished | and westward 

posed to apply to this noble | by the two tunnels wo have mentioned, which | bridges have 

» Builder of 30th of October, cannot be regarded as equal to the acoommoda- | ing 

ect was discussed at some length, | tion of a single good bridge. Co the west, on | Middlesex banks of the Thames, _ api coe 
p.no doubt that the stationing of one | the contrary, for the sixty-two square miles of Again, we have to consider the different 

on the bridge and its ap. | area, there are no less than fourteor bridges for | discharged by the road and the 
@ subj the independent | road and railway purposes ; or a bridge for every 


| tures, wo thus ‘ind that while it has to oa 
re orderly conduct of | traffic of two-and.e-quarter aqnare miles of the | and country, bat even Continental, traffic, 
But it is best to take| metropolitan area to the west of its position, it | an important part in disembarrassing 
d the question of direction | has also to carry the traffic of at least 
ch, in the first instance, it| square miles of the eastward area, 
Gistinetly set at rest. 





; by he double difficulty presented by the | Tunnel 


by the level of its approaches. There 
“po doubt that an appreciable amount of | we may hope, that : 
the enormous traffic that pours over London | our oh ’s children as one of the noblest 
q © ia driven to that channel in order to| monuments of that great era of highway engi- 
the toll of Waterloo or the difficult | neering which preceded the introduction of 
Southwark Bridge. : railways.” nS 
to this jatter structure, as to| That it will stand, if interfered with, whether | one bridge a vast amount of : 
table to see how ill it performs | in stone or in iron, we think to be highly ques-|from its natural yaya | 
graceful elevation, it may be tionable, We have at this moment, the | communications. We ace 
a remark often'made by the | detailed information on the subject at hand, but, Waterloo and of Southwark ; 
, who was certainly a very |as far as memory serves, we believe that the | one-fourth of their onpecty St an 
and experienced authority on iron. | question of permanent stability is one with which obstacles, and we : 
j, and iron bridges in particular. | it will be extremely unsafe to tamper. Those 
: : long in the habit of saying that persons who propose to add to the width, or even 
he would be glad to take down the iron super-| to the weight, of tho bridge, should study the 
structure of Southwark Bridge, and rebuild it, at | account left on regord of the difficulties that at- 
bis own cost, for the sake of the iron that might | tended the laying of the foundations. They will 
be saved in the new structure. We can find that the platform under at least one of tho| we may bring it down witha ran, B 
no method that would provide additional bridge | piers was described as out of level, and that the| never make it @ commodious for 
accommodation af so small an expense as a re- | increased scour of the river, which’ has been | Thames until we pay — to the 
construction of this kind. ‘The portion of the|so much affected by the construction cad | pb Pe a requirements of — 
work of a river bridge which is both the most|the Embankment various other works, don traffic. ‘ 
- costly phe = = dificult .- goes ye would | may a. time — an ae = even = SS 
™ be this inatance. The objectionable | the exist Jing: owever this may - 
rive in the rondway might be stricted by a|the man w Bean attempt to meddle with MANCHESTER AND ITS TOWN HALL, 
reconstruction of the superstracture of the bridge. | the actual foundations would be more bold than] Tne Manchester Town-hall, the largest build- 
‘And even if Sir Charles Fox’s idea did not meet | wise. From our recollection of the difficulties to | ing in progress in England next to the Law 
with a contractor who had the to sup. | which we refer, it seems to us to be far witnih | Courts, is now nearly completed externally, and 
port it, there can be po doubt that the sale of | the limits of possibility that even such a weight-/so far forward internally that the extensive “)— 
tho large quantity of iron to be removed would | ing of the bridge ,a8 would be caused by iron| range of offices allotted to the W orks. 
reduce the cost of the new structure to a very| cantilevers or sogvents, and projecting foot-| Department is already occupied, though in other 
moderatesum. ‘The difficulty of the approaches | ways might have ¢ sensible effect on the plat-| parts of the building a deal yet remains to 
2 be done before it can habitable, What re. 


would thus be reduced to that of plan alone. The | form or on the pilt'g- We are quite sure that 
mains to be completed of the exterior is only 































levels might be ‘easily adjusted. And, in that | an engineer woul altogether unjustified in 


case, we cannot doubt that the rearrangement | taking such a responsibility without two previous | spire and upper part of the lantern of , 
of the approuches so as to give adequate width | steps. One of these is @ carefal examination | tower, this portion of which is still en in 
‘would prove comparatively inexpensive, or at| of all records that ere accessible as to the con-| scaffolding; the remainder of the is 


Jeast’ remunerative of the actual cost. To} duct of the works daring the actual erection of | now in a condition to allow of a fair jndgment of 
enable Southwark Bridge to take its fair share | the bridge. The result of that search,—unless | the effect of the whole, and we may say atonce, 
of the traffic, onght to be, in our opinion, one | we greatly err,— if only render more impera- | that this quite realises the expectations we bave 
of the first sveps taken for the relief of London | tive the second p That is, with the! previously formed and expressed as to the fine 
actual working plary in hand, to make a careful | architectaral result of Mr. Waterhonse’s largest 
submarine survey of every pier, and a cross sec-|and most important building. No other pro- 
tion of the river above, and below the | vincial town can boast of a modern edifice on 
bridge, If such a such a scale as this, and presenting such a pic- 
every outside pi turesque coup d'ail. : 
actually has in the The drawback to the effeot of the Revenel. 













Bridge. ; 

Facilitating the of the Thames to the 
weatward of pater Bridge, however it might 
relieve that stractare of the traffic now unduly 
thrown upov it from the area west of its line, 
would bave no effect in_reducing that enormous 
























































traffic from the eastern distriota, which we havo | is the actual conditipn of the river bed, and what | considered as the architeotaral of 5 
» seen reason to estimate at from eight to twelve is its tendency to or otherwise, under | town, is the want of oy it, and of 

times the average duty of each of the fourteen | existing tidal and flaviatile conditions, show that good approach to it. Cy) proud z 

bridges above the ancient line of passage. Here | we may with safety either farther weight the | Cross-street, which connects with 


5 


Albert-square, comes in at a corner of 
Square and by a rather straggling and cirouitous 
line. There isa want ofa main central 
opposite to, instead of at angles with, 


map bas to be consulted, Aldgate, just 
mile to the east of the meridian line of 
ge, and at an equal distance to the 


pier foundations, or avour to extend them, 
then it may time the question 
whether any attempt to add to the bridge will 

north bank of the Thames, is a| have any result but its ultimate downfall. t, 
tural convergence of lines of traffic, —— these ns to be ill,| cipal front. This cannot be had, owing to the 
great arteries of the Whitechapel-road and | founded—which must be done siot by a sneer, but | side-ways position which the site of the Town- ; 
mercial-road here unite ; while Hounds. | bya professional re) —we shall be in a position | hall occupies in relation to the most important — 

to discuss the a of either scheme of | quarter of the city; is : 
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_ ditch brings down a large share of the traffic q Manchester. 
from the north, to join that thus flowing from | widening. Nor can we omit to say that the irregular and out of right angles pe 0% 
the east, The Eastern Counties Station at Shore. | City authorities stand, with respect to this noble | laying out of the older and more 







the Liverpool-street Station of the North. 
line, and the Blackwall Station, all 
within about a mile of distance north and 
, discharge an enormous amount of traffic 
locality. On the south of the river, and 
opposite to Aldgate, if the conneoting-line 
wn at right angles to the current in this 
, the important line of Bermondsey- 


provides a channel which, with compara. 
PU improvements, would tap the great 


structure, in a position of national trustees. fares. Some alteration is really required at tho | 
As to the plan of actually widening the bridge, | end of Cross.streot nearest to Market.strest and 

as at present advised, we ‘recommend the advo. | the Exo! 

cates of an iron addition ‘to the bridge to pay a} neck ly tr 

visit to the viaduct that the London and | entirely deceptive in its appearance; for poo 

North-Western Rail the high-road at| coming from the Market-street d 

Watford. The utter ent of a hand. | fora moment su that this was tl 

some and simple design of Robert Stephenson's | thoroughfare to the municipal and archi 


that they will there observe, may give some | centre of the town. The 9 
maopt back of a few blocks of here, ¢ 
come to be rebuilt, would effi object, au 
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idea of the consequences of ng 8 similar 
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: the Old Kent-road, and draw to| mode of eking out London Bridge. Farther, 

any means of crossing the river established in|we hold that tho objections are | ought not to be lost sight of. quy re 
the position indicated, all that portion of the | likely to prove very site of the Town-hall, is, as a good 1 a 
traffic which had an eastward tendency when|not be much less than , of the original | readers will remember, not a “ 


that 

Thames was crossed. A well-constructed | bridge. It would, we should consider, be | triangle, the lines of which have 

tunnel, the Thames | likely to be far more than that of either of the | the Town-hall, and given to the great D 
two methods for relieving the traffic which wo | buil the peculiar shape. has. 
have taken the liberty if not as much 
as both put together, a work, if under- 
taken, must be done a ely. We mast pro- | great! 
vide for & century or more, that 
the popniation of ov 
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is to further communications of this nature, 
as to avy endeavours to provide for the fuller 
Mr. Brune!’s tunnel, we need not 
jo we at present do more 
the enlargement of Mr, 


little passenger-tube might not 
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g, in the main en 
tower for instance, and the part of 
adj a real design in mosaic 
down; in the other corridors the random work 
with a simple border has been adhered to, The 
remainder of the corridor decoration consists of 
a dado of wall tiling, the design of which is not 
yet decided on; of bands of flat incised orns- 
ment in a grey-toned terra.cotta, which has a 
effect, and of transverse arches with 
ngs andenrichmentsinreddish-brown terra-cotte, 
The | which we do not sh so much, the va ‘aa 
work oe meee ned enough to be in 
ing with the character of other ornamental detail 
in the building. The interval windows of the 
corridors, looking upon the central courts, have 
been very effectively but simply glazed, in small 
square leaded lights, with the introduction of a 
slight amount of colour and of “ bottle-end” 
glass in the borders. It was proposed to glaze 
these internal lights with obscured glass ; but 
this idea hasbeen rightly abandoned, for the 
interest of the interior would have been much 
impaired by shutting out from the thoroughfares 
and moulded jambs and archi. | the view of the architectural detail of the interior | th , 
_ volts, and divided into two lights each by a centre | courts, which is as well considered’and executed | dicated, the building just 
pis, » with’a oes macabre ee nad as the main external eatin Ltt to - wha phase of the : 
4 range of plain poin windows | building a look of architectural completeness ‘o other very e ve building operations 
_ anddormers, The centre of each wing is broken | eve na quite different from that produced in | seem to be nd pe in the town, <A block of 
projecting bay, the windows buildings where they “make the back part | new sng ha ces, or warehouses, in Crose- 
ted square head, though | shabby.” 4 street, shows a florid Italian style not of a very 
aeges's height and otherwise with the pointed| The state entrance to tho Town-ball is of refined type, nor suited to Peps effect in 80 
: ofthe main story. The same design of| course under the tower, in the centre of the smoky a neighbourhood. It is not a style that 
windows and strings is maintained with little| Albert-square front; and to the right of this, | we should recommend Manchester to encourage 
ption round the building, except that on | on entering, a large space with a vaulted roof on | in her street architecture, We heard with regret 
the flanks the place of the large windows of the| marble shafts is left as a salle d'attente for | that talk had arisen as to seizing the open apace 
main story is occupied by two stories of pointed | visitors of importauce, and will have a decora.|at the top of Market-street, in front of the in. 
+ windows, the upper tier (second floor) with a| tive pavement in mosaic, and probably be farther | firmary, for building, and carrying up the line of 
double string-course under and with small|embellished with statuary and stained glass street across tHe space. We hope no such unwise — 
carried on brackets the depth of the | designs. Opposite the centre entrance is the piece of false economy will be carried out; euch ~ 
open spaces in towns are of the utmost import- — 
ance, both in regard to appearance and health. 
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Wh the desi 
_ (to borrow a Classic term) is formed by windows 
square heads Sr ps eae jambs in 
ground story,—over which comes the large 
of windows of the state suite of rooms, with 







of the two buildings marks, ina 
nature of the course which 

taken in the hands of its ableat revivers during 
the interval; though, as we have already in- 
oy completed shows 


the 
-» tier 


































































space between the two strings: beneath the | principal staircase, the landing of which on the 
windows of both these floors are Por of open | first-floor forms a large vestibule between the 


tracery of various —— ese, with a| great hall and the Mayor’s state suite of rooms, | fulness, and Manchester is ly short of 
bracketed cornice and balustrade consisting of | giving access to both. This upper vestibule, | such areas, and cannot to spare this, 
‘small arcade of pointed arches between the| lighted from the roof, and with open arcades We mention, with pleasure, the a 


He 


of pictures in the exhibition at 
stitution, the standard of the collection 
higher than we remember in some prev 
years when we have had the iy 
visiting it. Among Academy pictures 
year, Mr. Aumonier’s fine work, “The 
at Great Marlow,” occupies a very good 


igen dormers, form the principal decorative features | forming the boundary of the staircase, will be 
which is perfectly free from any | one of the most effective and picturesque por- 

; Joaded carving and profasion of orna- | tions of the interior. The Mayor's suite of rooms 
mental detail which in many modern Gothic | and the council chamber and aunte.chamber oc- 
buildings defeats its own object. The treatment | cupy the first-floor of the principal front. The 
of the small and varying foliated ornament in | principal dining-room has a panelled oak roof of 
the labels of the ground-floor windows is very | effective though simple design, the ornamental 


Fa 


HE 





artistic and delicate. The central entrance is| treatment throughout the building being re-|and appears a far better work than in the un- 
‘by a deeply-recessed and moulded door- | markable for taste, ina quiet and reticent | favourable position which it ocoupied at Bur- 
lin House. Mr. Hol Hant’s “ Haidée 


a large canopy filled with open 
» tre ‘k over, and crowned by a statue as a 
Ainial ; this stands well out from the plane of the 
good Over this 

he roof level, and behind 


style, rather than for costliness and elaboration. 
In the great hal}, all the decorative work has 
still to be done; but the timber roof is complete, 
andisa fine and very solid and substantial de. 
sign, which may be called a modified hammer- 


and Don Juan,” some time since, is 
exhibited here. The water-colour department 
is very strong in artistic quality, and includes a 


v and reall, d drawing, “In the 
Fone, Linsolnahivay® te Mz: Boos 


























with octagonal angle turrets, | beam roof, with a peculiar treatment of the roof. now 
hte formed by terse large | springing between the feet of the principals, | known as'a member of the 
ye lights with centre mullions. The | which aro connected by kind of arch leaving a | but the ultimate reputation of whose works will ” 
deeply shadowed recess between the woodwork | be quite independent of Academy prestige. 


n from the s tower to the octagon : 
bro on each face of the There is no truer genius among contemporary 


and the wall. The fine range of windows on 
landscape-painters in water-colour. 


either side of the hall offers ample opportunity 
for the introduction of high-class stained glass 
design on a large scale. The offices of different 
d_the whole, judging from | departments, which occupy the remainder of the 
itch which we were enabled to/ first-floor, and the ground and second floors, are 
& piotnresque termination to the | mostly finished internally in a plain and simple 
( fn gone the stone| manner; the chief sets of rooms have ao 
than the spire with iron|wainscot carried round them, one or two of 
)”” a kind of ultra-development of the | the larger rooms boast an ornamental plaster 
which is 80 much the fashion at | ceiling, and the necessity for supporting a solid 
0p Sgr Seager pred wall above bas been er the pg near “oo 
to the apex of the|one or two internal arcades across 

neh sa rooms on the ground-floor, consisting of gnu, fee 
pointed arches carried by marble shafts. with of Den- 
carved capitals, An ample range of windows under 4 
with a north as: affords the requisite light to 
-office in connexion with the 
ent, che Tt will not 
tion to some 


























MODERN ATHENS. 


Foriowine up our account (p. 875, ante.) of 
modern works in Athens, the example of Gi 
architecture which we will now desoribe, 
namely, the University, owes its interest to the 
fact it exhibits the application of the 





























estern, and to its own 


the plan and purpose | 
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Greeks temples, 
or in subdued tints, for the pur- 
veness 


apa apeticns ick senate to 
eolours,— and 
Wo choad csatinatn, the solumse ane 


another. there is a shrewd 
period, like the 


ve 

to Solomen, and from So! 

ld over, by those who have 

a true sense of beauty? And why 
have the whole front of one hue ? 
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the same distance ; the returned 
in evory caso 28 ft. in breadth. 
the front block are connected with t 
back biock by breast-walls and 

side of the building, which enclose the 
yards, and complete the oblong descri! 
A portico, 12 ft. wide, Sadat amma 
rans round each court-yard or quadrangle 
it is stopped by the returned ends of the front 
and back blocks. The central portion of the 
connecting block, 22 ft. wide, projects over each 
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ti 
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and | portico, and is carried on the piers, The en- 


being held close to it, so that 
the surface of the marble; the | buff 


oe ee aes 
Waa AME cote 


trance portico, sitaated centrally in the front | po 


block, projects 4 ft. towards the street, and there 
is a projection of similar dimensions towards 
the street in the back block. The plan which 
we bave thus described, and which it will be 
seen is entirely symmetrical, though 

no feature of novelty, is well 


ogress, through-ventilation, and light. 
In approaching the main front on foot, one 
)steps, 40 ft. wide, into an 
ad and 72 ft. deep, enclosed 


coping, marble is in- 
tended, probably, to- 


Ww 
time, a metal railing. the line of this 


coping, and on the further side of it, is a bed of | brash 


flowering-shrubs, along the centre of which rans 
agravel path. Io the | axis of the oval 
i . over the rims of 


the building rises. 
Tonic portico of white 
antis, crowned with a pediment 
upon its apex an 
ism, to our minda, in 
one made horrible as the 





at some fatuve | is an ap; 
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.| men are heedlessly led; that it operates to 
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prod 
saves him from many a pitfall into which 


i 


— with the lowest and most degrading 
of indulgence, and so assists in preserving 
him from drankenness and its manifold miseries ; 
that, without exactly making him moral or re- 
8, it gives him clearer and juster views of 

and wrong, and so increases his abhorence 
crime. For all these reasons we can, I trust 
ucation ani 


1836, and 
1870. Neither dol require the sameaid to 


ccessfal | that we are still far from having attained all the 


objects which our educational reformers have had 
in view. We have, indeed, nearly provided a 


er re room; we have, by the aid 
ecorated | of compulsion discreetly exercised, filled those 


schools in abont one-third of the kingdom, and, 
withont such aid, increased the number of 
scholars everywhere; but the compulsory — 
coasis still much needed in places to which it 
will hardly extend unless enforced by fresh 
legislation ; and even then there will remain an 
ugly gap between our ordinary schools and those 
to h entrance can only be obtained by an 
apprenticeship in crime. This gap, I fear, can 

be by those volun efforts which 
have gl y given us such institutions as the 
Refuges for Homeless and Destitute Children, 
the Ragged and Industrial Schools, the Training 
Ships, and Boys’ Country Homes,—admirablere- 
sults of Christian zeal, which equal, if they do 
not eclipse, the most pious efforts of preceding 


times. 
Ido not doubt that this generation will not 
away without seeing these deficiences sup- 
ed, Bat there will still remain much to be 
, which no pious effort, however wise and 
earnest, can speedily effect. It cannot retrieve 
the time which has been lost; it cannot, without 
long and patient labour, extirpate the evil seeds 
ich have been sown; it cannot soon or easily 
supply that deep reverence for education which 
is the slow-ripened fruit of time. We are suffer- 
ing from the consequence of neglected duties, 
of lost opportunities, which it take ages of 
unrelaxed effort to repair. That these are no 
reasons for despair,—on the contrary, that wise 
endeavours have been aud may still beplenteously 
,—I have striven to show; not withthe 
‘negli of exalting the present over the 
with the just object of inspiring hope 
courage and perseverance by pointing to vic- 
tories already won and conquests which may 
yet be made. 
To the defects in our national education 
traced much of the pauperism w! 
excited so much well-founded anxiety. 
pauperism the mother of 
little consideration will show that 
ig not exs) For honest 
, the result of untoward ciroumstance or 
misfortune, I have respect and sym- 


TH 
te 


u 


iE 
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as himself, who owes 
vices, his laziness, his want of self. 
and independence, I have no such feel- 
It is true that the pauper ie not necessarily 
criminal ; extremity he may be 
by his prudence, his want of daring, 


uu 


ae shred of conacience still 
his mode of life Pio boring tg , 


he 


workmen's dwellings. Letme 
for they cannot be too widely known, some 
those results as bearing upon crime. 
cod spacious an are the mokeenpactrot 
the older town is notorious for the closeness of 
ite wynds, the height and 
streets, and the density of its 
estion, said Bir James 
covost, ‘if in any city of * 
are allowed to congregate in 
Glasgow ; and in no cit: 
are such tnclllides given, ty 
ings and localities, both for 
petrating vice and crime.’ 
authorities, deeply conscious 
to work like men and Seotehmen. 
Here is the net result of the 
labours of six years from 1868 to 1 
10,000 condemned houses, they had 


pense taroge fact that, as the number of 
diminished, the apprehensions of criminals in- 
creased from 46-2 per cent, to 73°7, and the con- 
victions from 27°2 per cent, to 448; thus 

ilities for escape afforded 


the pauper de} others, 
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ance of grandeur or of bean 

aad a is not for the kiplire ape i 
whether the natural objects w! it 
stands suffer an apparent diminution in any 
respeot through the effect produced upon them 
his work. Should an architect raise upon the 
in of Lombardy a monument of such enormous 
dimensions that the Alps themselves were 
dwarfed beside it, he would not, on that account, 
be condemned. : 
When a constructed work is viewed together 
with the features of the’site on which it stands, 
there ap either harmony or discord of colour, 
size, form. If the constructed work is more 
. | or less beautiful, it isin harmony with the natural 


forms around it, and with the artificial forms, in 
rawn, its objects fall a helpless and easy | 80 far as they themselves are beautifal : if it is 
re temptation or bad example. Removed 
the influence 
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Boglishman or Scotchman, the Irishman suffers 
See pera from hie hemo and pameny 
safeguards, social and religions, which there en- 
viron him. There is much to be said for a 
m under which the more i orant submit 



























not beautiful, it ia in discord with them. The 
, | harmony existing may be either harmony of con- 
cord or ony of contrast. When the qualities 
of the op are similar, their ero a Ks 
harmony of concord; when they are dissimilar, 
their harmony is harmony of contrast. 
If there were built, among grass-covered hills 
of curvilinear form, a house or other monument, 
as far as possible of mountainous size, jent- 
ing a flowing outline, and faced with green 
basalt (cupposing that it did not, by reason of 
its want of beauty, form a discord), it would be 
in harmony of concord with the scenery about it. 
If on the same site were built a monument of 
red brick, rectilinear, and of convenient dimen- 
ment of success in life, and the strongest security | sions, it would be in harmony of contrast with 
against vice and crime. the scenery about it. : 
While neglecting no precaution, while attack-| In the former case, a comparison between the} other the unruffled lagoon, rising direct 
ing the great citadel of crime on mt | side and | work of art and the works of Nature would be | the groupd, and far overtoppin, all surrounding 
th every weapon, our most assured hope of | inevitable; in the latter case, in respect to every | buildings, stands the most ae lies monument in 
success must ever rest upon the increased | quality but that of size, it would be impossible. |the world; and although the cathedral and 
morality and the manly intelligence of our | In the former case, if the hills wore larger than | Government offices, together with the very 
le. Not that I venture todream of a Utopia|the monument, the impression received with | human beings that swarm about its base, are 
tas which crime shall have disappeared, We | regard to it would be one of comparative small. | dwarfed to an extent truly wonderful, yet these 
may improve, we cannot radically change our | ness; and if the hills were superior in colour or | buildings have been so judicious! ney 
human nature. And the moral I would draw | outline, the effect produced on the monument | (with the exception, perhaps, of the # 
from the history of the past and the picture of} would be one of poverty in that quality in which | tower ”) that their beauty is of a kind al 
the present is not that we should contentedly and | it was excelled. Eyen supposing that the monu- | independent of altitude. Giotto’s campanile ab 
lazily acquiesce in the present state of things | ment surpassed the hills in eachiof these qualities, | Florence suffers much from the nearness of the 
as being about the best which human means | the effect of them would be lessened pes lofty duomo. It is, rT useless to 
and buman effort can attain, but that, gathering |the amount of Produced by the same /that ever again in England the site will not 
confidence from past experience, we should ex. | qualities as exhibited in the hills. ,_| Selected for the building, but the building de- 
tend and enlarge those direct agencies which} In the latter case, the monnment not vying signed for the site. ‘ 
have been successfully tried, and enter roso- | with the hills in point of size, either no idea of | Reverting to the subject which suggested 
lntely upon those new and indirect paths which | dimension would be raised in the mind, or the | these notes, the proposal to ereot in pores 
‘are opening around us with so fair a promise | very smallness of the monument would become the obelisks known as C! ’s Needles, 
of good, @ have received from those who|a grace; the beauties of its form would be may be suggested that th not be placed 
immediately preceded us a world much better | afforded full play; the red colour of its material upon hills, but upon some level piece of Y 
than they found it; let it not be our fault if] would contrast in the most harmonious degree | that they should not be raised upon any 
wo do not transmit it to our successors im- | with the green of the hills, It is not possible to basement, and that, if they are d in 
compare a rectangle and @ curve, or two comple- | London, they should be higher than the ; 
mentary colours; and when two objects which | ronuding buildings, » C.0, On 
“ie 








A church spire must not be upon 
the body of the building as it is in Martin’s.in. 
the-fields, but must rise directly from the 
ind so that it may benefit by 
ween the perpendicular lines and the hori- 
zontal outlines of the body of the church, and 
between its loftiness and the comparative low. 
ness of the other parts, ‘ 

If an appearance of height is required, the 
monument must overtop all conspiouo pe mand 
otherwise the effect produced will be to 
that seen in the “cross” which stands before 
and is “killed” by Charing-cross railway sta- 
tion, the result on the mind Soin an un 
sense of combined perpendloalestey and 

The campanile of St. Mark's, Venice, 

on the one side the level piazza, and on es 


























ves and to seek guidance from their own 
thoughts and convictions. 

It is a necessity of our national position that 
a large part of our population should forsake th 
shelter of their homes, They cannot avoid 
temptation; they must learn to face and 
conquer it, or to perish, And, such being the 
Jaw of onr existence, it follows ‘as the night the 
day’ that a good education, in the largest sense 
of that elastio word, is at once the best instru. 




































































proved, purified, and invigorated, ‘Absolate 
petites indeed,’ said Archbidhop Whately, 
pin his ‘ ts on Secondary Punishments,’ 
‘the entire prevention of crime is a point un- 
attainable; but it is a point to which we may 
— indefinitely; it is the point towards 
our measures must always be tending, 

and we must estimate their wisdom by our ap. 


‘approach to it,’” 










cannot be compared are seen together, the 
beauties of each are ie T 
Tt is useless for the artist to enter into com- DEATH OF THE FOUNDER OF T 
petition with nature, or to seek from geographical | BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT INST’ 
accidence direct assistanoe in the attainment of Oy the 27th ult, Mr. Thomas. 
artistic results. To place a lofty monument | founder of the Builders’ Benevolent Int 
upon a monntain is a mistake. Ifseen at all who was well known in Marylebone for the __ 
from the plain or valley below, ite mrt sppeees active part he took in the cause of philanth 
altogether insignificant; and when the summit | ang hial affairs, died at } gor 
on which it stands is reached, the same effect is Mary e-road, at the age of 76. The i 
born at 


produced by the great depth which lies in view. oman ’ 
A mci A so placed answers no p — tee 


' urpose 
except that of a tendmark. _A lofty monument 
must be erected in the valley, or, better, on the 





























































The Strand,.—The Metropolitan says :—“ The 
Builder of this week contains an article strongly 
condemning the Board of Works for want of 
peony rb ony day and cleansing of 
ce ra ‘e have coe stop peg 

80 important a jot metro. | plain. In the valley it will be near the eye while 
herp dap e District Board, instead | the mountain range aaah Ribak, ed to 
of the more direct supervision of a Vestry under the imperfection of the sense of distance, which is 
Schedule A of the Local Man: t Act. Until | not in us, and developes but slowly with 
vos! Por pet members of this Board were | experience, it will proportionately Jarger 

to keep their deliberations from the | than it actual) is; 
public by exclading the Press from their m is with which the 
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will, 
‘amenable to 


















but ore great 

in it nearly all the features common to our 
larger cajhotoale will be found to be represented, | the 
thongh there is no external paptistery, or galilee, 
or chapter-house. 
To come to a more detailed description of 
the building itself. Standing before what would 
be, if the orientation were duly observed, th» 
great west front, we shall see before us a fagade 
126 ft. or 180 ft. in height, and not less than 
170 ft. in breadth. It will be flanked with two » 
towers, each 50 ft. square, and pierced with clergy in due 
three portals, as at Peterborough, Lincoln, and | required by the canon law. j 
Exeter. The towers will rise to about 200 ft. ; tis understood that the cost of executing 
and at some fature time they may possibly be | preliminary portion of the work will " 
surmounted by light spires which will rise to} than about 80,0001, towards which gt 
double that height, about the height of the cross | only some 10,0001. or 15,000U. have been 
of St. Paul's. On entering the building, the —— Amongst the contributors 
visitor of the future will find himself in a| Emperor and Empress of Austria, the ex- 
spacious nave, 60 ft. in breadth, with double|of Spain, Countess Tasker, Comte de 
instead of single side aisles on his right and left, | lembert, Mr. J. Hope-Scott, Q.C. 
These will be separated from the central nave by | the Roman Catholic nobility and gentry of # 
arcades of seven lofty and solid arches, ench of | United Kingdom. As yet Ireland does not figu 
which will be 22 ft. wide and 60 ft. in’ height. | largely in the catalogue, though even Rome 
Of the side aisles the two inner ones will be each | its — of gold and silver in aid of the work, 
24 ft., the two outer ones 20 ft. in width, the total| The sale of photographs of the ini 
span of the interior being 144 ft, Surmounting | cathedral is expected to realise a sufficient sum t 
the arches of the nave at about 60 ft. from the | enable its promoters to lay down a firm basis of 

nd will be a triforium running round the | concrete over the entire area of the site, and a 
whole building from end toend. This triforium, | commencement was made about three weeks ago 
again, will be surmounted by, or rather incorpo. | to this extent, when Cardinal Manning held a 
rated with, the clearstory, which will raise the | temperance demonstration here, and assembled 
total height of the nave inside to 125 ft. The | together all the metropolitan branches of the 
tis of Jand together cost about | inner portion of the double aisles will have above | ‘Temperance League of the Cross, xi 
36,0001.; they amount to between two and three | it a triforium and a clearstory of its own, soas to 
acres, and form an oblong parallelogram, run- | throw light down into the centre of the edifice. 
north and south. The conse-| The windows both above and below will corre- 
at it is found impossible by the spond with the arches in number, and be each of 
of the future cathedral to provide for | four lights, with simple geometrical tracery. 

and ecclesiastical “orientation” of the| Of the transepts we have already spoken as 

building. But although all our English cathe. | being of necessity very shallow,—-in fact, they 
stand nearly due east and west, the objec- will be scarcely distinguishable in the external 
ig not 80 very serious to Roman Catholics | view. Internally they will be only o trifle 
they remember that even St. Peter’s at longer than the total width of the nave and 
stands north and south, deporting from|aisies. Each transept, however, will bave an 
the old tradition which placed the altar at the | aisle running porallel to it and at right angles 
east end of a church, whether large or small. with the side aisles. 

on years ago Archbishop Manning took upon| Passing on to the choir we will only say that 
himself the bility of inaugurating this| it is designed to terminate in an apse, the 
But he did not accept the task except | outer aisles of the nave being carried on in such 
with one riso, and that was, that he should | 4 way as to run round the choir at the back of 
not be upon to lay a single stone of the | the high altar, and to open into seven octa- 
structure until he had provided for the | gonal chapels, which will form, so to speak, a 
and educational wants of the poorer and | corona of altars, somewhat after the plan of the 

er members of his flock. This condition, | eastern chapels of Westminster Abbey, through 
the opinion of the Cardinal, is now morally | which the vergers conduct visitors who gain 
seagek, Wath -victenlly ormed; and, accord. | access to them with a silver key. Like the 
, it is not impossible or improbable that in| nave, the choir will be surmounted by a clear. 
; ‘course of a very short time the first stone of | story. Tbe side chapels of the choir, transepts, 
_ the cathedral will be laid. and nave will amount in all to no fewer than 
Jt was much feared,” remarks a writer in the | twenty-five, each with its separate altar, if the 
) Reet, hy many persons that influence | preeent design is carried out; and it is quite 
; bronght to bear upon Arch. | possible that other chantry chapels ‘may here- 
to have the cathedral designed | after be added. A light spire or fldche, of 
foreign rather than English design, will surmount 
the building at the intersection of the transepts 
with the nave and choir. 

Portland stone is to be the material used 
throughout the entire structure, and the whole 
of the interior will be vaulted with the same 
material. The glazing to be used thronghou 
is to be plate-glass of British manufacture, set 
in copper frames instead of the usual lead, for 

Man the sake of permanence. It is intended that 
‘@ himself in a Minute which he has| there shall be hereafter an abundant supply of 
> | for circulation among “the faithfal,”— | stained and painted glass, in order to tone down | ciation, and while that great body was 
“Whatever might be my own personal prefer. | the effect of so large an area of windows; and ae proteencied Hei Te wrote all the 
ences, I could not hesitate for a moment, know- | this will be so contrived as that it may be hung | leaders in the Medical Times. wore 
ee x how on the interior of the other gla , like res| In the year 1852 Dr. Ross established, in con. 
on walls; in this case it can easily be junction with the late Mr. Yearaley, the Medical 
at any time, Circular, of which he was for many years sole 

The dimensions of the edifice will bo as|editor. It was in this journal he ventilated the 
and | follows :—Length, 400 ft. (the same as that of | idea of a system of cottage hospitals, ing 

Westminster Abbey) ; breadth, 144 ft.; height, | up the leader, which appeared e 
130 ft. ro ae 8tb, 1858, aud in wi 


the conception 
cance sincoteee tt c 
enuacatd ' 2s alee 
in periodical his annual addresses to. 
students appeared, and on ‘ 
Icholera. In about the year Pro rfioy eabedap 
hy ; 4 .* a > y 
















































a lio meeting was 
iy Pennabey ra Ethan 
ing his flock that it 

a fit proper step to to secure a site 
open a subscription list for the erection of a 


Ti Mdttete Rimendingis tins Sithont,doloy. “1s 
was iy w t delay. In 
very next year, about an acre of land was 
to the west of the Bridewell in Tothill- 

, near the angle made by the meeting of 
‘ and Vauxhall-bridge-road. In or 
about the year 1868 another _— of land adjoin- 
ing the former, together with a large house, 
used as a club by the non-commissioned 

Guards, was purchased, mainly 
uence of the archbishop, and the 
thrown into one, Dr. Manning 
the former club-hcuse his archi- 
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THE LATE DR. GEORGE ROSS. 

Wegreatly regret to have toannounce the death, 
on the 26th ult., after a few days’ illness, of Dr. G. 
Koss, who for some years past has occupied the 
position of medical officer of health for the St. 
Giles’s district. George Ross was born at Stone- 
houee, Devon, on the 2nd of August, 1815, and — 
was educated at Penzance Grammar School. In — 
1832, he entered the medical profession as a % 
of Mr. F. G. Phillips, of Albion-street, Wee 
Park, During his stay with this gonvleman he 
attended at St. George’s Hospital, and entered 
for his lectures at Lane’s School. At an early 
age he developed his taste for literature, 4 
twenty he wrote leading articles on 
subjects for a weekly paper, and tales and poetry 
for a monthly magazine. 

Soon after leaving Mr. Phillips he went to assiat 
Mr. Asbury, of Enfield, in whose extensive 
practice he acquired a large amount of clinical 
experience, While at Enfield he wrote various 
papers, amongst others those on typhus fever 
published in the Lancet in 1842, A year or two 
after this papers on digestion and nutrition 
appeared in the same journal. In these papers 
he established from his experiments the fact, 
in dispute, that lactic acid was found in the 
stomach, but not in the intestines. Dr. Ross 
afterwards contributed to the sume periodical \ ,,| 
various other papers. ‘ ; 

His first essay in political life occurred in con. _ 
nexion with a “General Medical Protection * 
Assembly.” When the National Association was 
established, overtures were made to him to 
undertake the office of secretary, which duty he 
accepted and performed for many years, and 
resigned only when its possession had become 
incompatible with increasing professional daties. 
Daring the time of his connexion with the Asso- 
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Cardinal Manning has p 
it will take more than a 
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» And would receive in return ground 
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HOLBORN. 


Sm J. W. Bazatoerre, 0.8., and Mr. G. 
Vulliamy have reported to the Metropolitan 
we seca sr ak ly in favour of such a 


in our columns, ander the Artisans and 
Labourers’ Dwellings Improvement Act. They 
properly draw as yeeros eget ree 
course to puren ray’s-inn-road together with 
ela the f screened inn-road ied with aa ak 
cr ney rh gh neet y's-inn-road, | who had always heen a favourite with the fooli 
necessary to purchase and pull down some of| j1a‘e4 Of rank and fashion who crowded his 
master’s “temple’’ in the Adelphi, married 
Miss Russell, a 


ly of wealth and beauty, the 
| daughter of a pshire clergyman, and settled 







































. | down to a life of and ps ago So long iy 
cd | as the wife’s fortdne lasted, this was very well; | of his remaining old, and attained that 
but when it had gone, and debts were accumu. | friends; but he “toiled not,neither did he 
lating, when esmen sent coarse, insulting | with hand or head. He was a retired 
Bi ere ‘dna tah my Mise Poomyer PS rd Pte Sal and awful threats of | proceed-| And Mary Mitford, apart from the 
ia hy indi ht | pla nadia? tn aeny Ano nt, tho oor | delight one.” Her simple cherflnam 
om econ: time for effecting that sd , ev . 

Saeneat nares ae . made her heart heeeniined er Bathe tremble,—then | childlike readiness to be 
This is their estimate :— one = gts i" Brown she a le, 

eo im) ent scheme, exclasive of the cost of | ~"Wo pardon, Dr. abi Wo! ve 
Sidoning Gray's Tan-rosd a " made eflorte, more or less desperate, either to disap) 
meet the diffloulties before him, or to shelter his | amongst the villagers smiling and 
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Berationtd see clgsety drslasge, ic... 11000 | dovoted wife and hves-oaly hiid, born. i. 1786 th 

new 8 ge, Ke... + 5 evoted wife an ly sympathy and kindn 

Brection of proposed dwellings .. » 170,000 | and in Hampshire, from the full violence of the tae face, tial tyaied, and rotund © 
Total expenditure storm. Not he, His trust was in friends and | figure, were as familiarly known as they wero 


good fortune, and no effort beyond that of 
appealing to the one, while indolently trusting 
to the other, seems to have been expected from 
such a simple-minded, unworldly, comfort. 
loving being. He folded his hands, had his little 


joyously welcomed : 
child in “Oar Ville: i yng 
their esteem and affection, and from the gen 
rami ave of habit, she to 
now and love them all, studied their characters, 
laugh over his little jokes, accepted gaily what- | their lives, grew enthusiastic in of their 
ever wife, child, or friend contrived, at any | virtues and good qualities, shared . 
sacrifice, to procure for him, and, with Harold, | troubles, touch: ightly and with reluctance 
almost felt that people aoe to be grateful to} upon their follies and faults, smiled at and was 
him for the opportunities he gave them of dis- | amused by characteristic peculiarities which 
have bier 


Upon the assumption that the new rents will be equiva- 

lent to = germ rental, or 16,000/, per annum, snd thet 

be found to erect the required houses upon 

& return of 6 per cent, interest on the outlay, the annual 

expendituro will stand thus :— 

The Board would bave to Spend, in money bor- 
rowed for the purchase of property, 187,500/., 

COME, sepsereeenser yess oe 

rming road 

17,0001,, at 3} per cent, ....... 
































£7,208 
700 
7,066 
4,500 


. £3,466 
of this 




















playing those nobler ities of human nature, | peevish or ill-matured would 
unselfish affection, generosity, and | denounced, and the worldly would have 
devotion,—all of which he most enthusiastically 
admired, but never dreamt of emulating. With- 





Leaving a deficit of say......... 
annam to be paid out of the rates in r 
Snerannes scheme, Tho society erecting the buildings 















cheerful habita carried her bravely 
that heart-sickness of Rovere ala 
labour which has slain its thousands, and 










and sneered at, Her exuberant good.nature and 
all 
would pay :— out patients, prospects, or purposes, he drifted ’ 
Interest 6n 170,001, (at 5 por cont, ....cscsseesseees £8,500 | onward from bad to worse. Good luck and kind 
a taxes why oes yo friends came over and over again to his rescue, | simple 4 ores 
Ground-teats..., 41500 | but for no lasting good. At one time he won a st Pleasures were. ak 7 


™ | large sum of m a lottery-ticket, pur- Bweet books, deep music, 

rete at) pnsnsnnmennran #es)Quawed fo his Canghlar Mary a8 bcthdny git, | Lovingly di whe wander amongol the wood- 
that the report shonld be printed, | thie fortune | asa) ca" = 

Tt was decided P » | this fortune followed his wife’s, and the horizon | noting how the golden sunset 


oe into consideration at the next meeting | was soon as gloomy and threatening as before. | banks, and in the noonday twilight of ace ea: 

























‘the Board. 

“he statement of Lord Shaftesbury’s society He has been described ag a man whose heart | tree - sheltered lanes; b 
as to the number of inhabitants of Tyndall's- 
ings, con which a correspondence 
‘took place in the Builder, are fully justified by 
tho present report. The writers say :— 












and brain had changed places, 80 prone was he | fields, and along the cattle. > , 
to obey the impulses a feeling, when reason | lands surrounding “ Village.” Out c 
should have been his guide, and to waste time | fuluess of the heart the mouth speaks, a 
in irresolute, unnecessary thinking, when the ; 
proper course was clear, and right feeling 
“ Our attention has boon special: called to the number | prompted immediate action: ‘ , 
oe tails ngs, the surveyor of |” When his daughter Mary was mero girl she | Mary ‘ Berkshire, ¢ 
istrict Board ig in his report retarned } 0 
808 as occupying 19 houses there. Tyndall's. | Wr0te poetry, and before she was twenty years 
42 poten: oo: management sof a society for im. | old three octavo volames of her works were in 
the Marl of Bhaftesbury, whe ‘affirm’ that the [Pritt They sold Semen, ne Gnerierly 
‘of Tyndall’s-buildings do not exceed 321 living | C@8tigaied them severely,—she afterwards said, 
and Lord Shaftesbury has appealed to this |@eservedly. Domestio troubles still accumu. 
uire into of these figures, We | lating, the wife anita tects lasys white 
acheme. They would 
house, take some quiet 
retired part of the country,— 
“ Some cottage-home ‘towns and toils remote, 
Where love hours > 
To snatch tom — Mectleipeted joys” 
oe there, where = 
ng cheap, aided by th 
Mary’s pen, tho ph DUI 
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‘lighted wi 


. Her 
th her cheerful, child-like father, and 


her bright and home. Maria 

Hdgeworth, Toaifha Baillie, at Felicia Hemans 

amongst those of her own sox who, prond 

Of hor genins, congratulated her most scene 

A writer in the St. James’s Magazine recently 

remarked,—‘ It says much for a local literary 
‘in the country,’ when a lady livin, 


in a cottage—a real cottage—almost 


with roses, 


jasmine, 


carriages waiting 


okle, and jan 


tree spreading all over the south wall, 


nearly 


, with no ‘spread’ 


have a line of 
o, astonishing the 


the élite of the 


of the rte A and green lanes for 


a mile, and 


county families for miles all round,”—and so it 


Ei 


£8 


rif 


F 


es 
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Tho “retired” doctor, with his clear, 


complexion and bright eye, his strongly- 
vot alla frankness of 
was 


and 
‘ manner, a 


prid 
potty 
constant 


sessions 


tal host,—much 


free-spoken, honest, unaffected 
loved a rubber of whist, a good 
wine, but had no ambition, and 
In dae time 


he became chair. 


held at Reading, and, 
to the side of mercy, 


matters, made, it 
useful m i 
and content in 


which “Oar Village” so 
Ita daily life is there photo- 


for us with 


ELEY | 


wonderful fidelity,—a 
‘round of ian Aba wed and pleasures 
ibly interwoven visite and visitin g,— 
m f b !| voice of Mayflower, the dog,—you'll remember 


soft cheeks, far more eloquent than words. ~ You 
remember the rest of that romantic story, how 
the “journeyman” turned out to be the son of a 
“ Great Hatter,” who lived in the market-place 
of Reading, and had much wealth; and how, when 
Miss Mitford visited the happy, bloshing bride in 
that town, she found her so prettily quaint and 
awkward as the mistress of one of the best 
honses in Reading, with fine servants, fine furni- 
ture, fine clothes, fine gardens, and more money 
than she knew what to do with. A touching 
little story that, perfectly trae, and one fairly 


| belonging to this little old house, 
ond tea and coffee, and a prodi- | 
of strawberries, shall 


And you will not have forgotten that terrible 
disaster when a stage.coach passing that way,— 
quite a new thing,—a sleepy coachman and a 
restive horse contrived to knock down the wall 
sage the ‘court of Swallowfield, and fairly 

rove “through the front garden, thereby 
destroying sundry curious stocks, carnations, 
and geraniums.” Miss Mitford said it was a 
mercy that the unruly steed was content with 
battering the outer wall, for the messuage itself 
would have fallen about their ears almost at a 
touch. There was one little end parlour, an 
afterthought of the original builder, which had 
been made, or was afterwards, the library, and 
wherein she usually, we believe, worked, which 
she very much wondered how the sagacious 
quadruped missed. It is on the left in our 
sketch, There was a terrible uproar on that 
occasion. The three lady passengers inside the 
coach shrieked, the gentlemen outside swore, 
the coachman, while still half asleep, took to 
blowing his horn, passers-by shonted or screamed 
according to their sox, the ladies of the cottage 
joined the screaming, and the deep, lion-like 


him, too, as the predeccssor of Dash,—overtop- 
ping all, added to the din. The damage was 
goon repaired, however. 

We get an amusing, but hardly good-natured, 


.| sketch of an interior scence of Miss Mitford's 


iod 
i | Singy 


mea Withont-oune 


cottage, in the Rey. J. Richardson's “ Recollec+ 
tions of the last Half-Contury.” Itbelongs to the 


q 


g 


Z 
Btls 


the weather, 
room, hada very unfortunate effect, for Mr. 
cart, proceeding with “emphasis and 
cretion, and the doctor nodding his ay 
intervals, at length began to nod a little too fre. — 
quently, and at last proclaimed, with a most — 


fF 


2F 


provoking nasal snort, that he was no longeran = 
auditor.” The reading then commenced, tothe 


great amusement of those present, as follows :— 
“ Hotspur.—Speak of Mortimer. 
Dr. Mitford.—(Repeate the snort.) 
Hotspur.—Zounds ! 
Dr. Mitford.—(Snort repeated.) 
Worcester.— Peace, cousin, 
Dr. Mitford.—(Snort repeated.) 
Hotspur.—Bat I will find him 


asleep. ‘ 
(Smothered laughter, and the snort repeated. 
Hotspur.—I'l have @ starling that ‘shall 4 
tanght—— 

Dr. Mitford.—(Snort 


repeated.) Peper | 
Hotspwr,—T’ll have him poisoned with a pot of 


Dr. Mitford.—(Snort repeated.) 
Worcester.—I will talk with you 
better tempered to attend.” a 


At this passage the doctor, as if a joke had 
been preconcerted, emitted « sound which had 
the effect of startling its perpetrator from 
impropriety of his interruptions, 
the reading ceased. 

There was some merriment in the old cottage 
with a dash of transient bitterness in it when 
the Tito,” harlog beet Soespeed igre Siemans 

First,” having been by a 
and approved by his actors, was, to hac tae 
astonishment, declined and thrust 
from the majar stage by the author of * Broad 
Grins,” Mr. George Colman, who was then 
licenser of plays, on the ground that it was 
fraught with danger to the British 
embodying, as it did, the trial of a 
subjects, The tragedy was afterwards: 
at a minor house, it is a re- 
markable fact, worthy of freq 
that the ing dynasty actually survived if. 
Then what fan there was, with no dash in it but 
that of pride, in recallingthe rehearsing of : 


of her dramatic experience, Visiting the | dian 


little theatre at Reading, to witness the 
of one of her own pieces, she there 
ng actor named Cathcart, who played 
ci Hf character. She had no bey Sonya 
the great leading actors of her day,— 
Kemble, Young, and Macready,—bat in 
she believed she recognised superior 

talent, which only lacked some fitting 
tunity to become a shining and conspicuons light. 


The actor was most anxious to appear the 
to Miss 


saw & 
the 


f the 
and for a time « 
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fired at rehearsal, went off and set the tragic | all kinds and degrees of beauty, abounded, the 
authoress shrieking. She had been frightened products of Miss Mitford's loving handiwork and 
by a gun when a child, and hated it “like awild| industry. Year after year went by, until at last 


Bee 


duck.” 

Again our fancy pictures the pleasurable ex- 
citement of a return to this quiet dear little leaf 
and flower-embowered home, after Miss Mitford 
had gat in the room of George Robins, the 
auctioneer, waiting and trembling to hear how a 
first representation of one of her tragedies was 
received ; she never had the courage to witness 
it herself. The good tidings of success usually 
found a willing messenger in the person of poor 
Haydon, the painter,“ whose quick and ardent 
ae sho says, “lent him wings on such an 


Batitis impossible that our fancy should wander 
unrestrained calling up the great and good, the 
interesting or tho merely famous, who have en- 
tered this humble oottage-door, as their voices, 
now hushed for ever or still within our hearing, 
come back to us in the silence of our thoughts 
echoed from these old walls, We could fill 
column after column of reminiscences culled from 
almost innumerable sources, and still lack space 
when we had monopolised an entire number of 
the Builder. These old walls witnessed their 
amiable owner's intense grief when one after the 
other her parents died ; her equally intense joy 
jand pride when the author of “Ion,” the young 

Mr, Justice Talfourd, helped her, as he 

ye ge many a worthy struggler afterwards, by 
judicious advice and sincere sympathy of 
which “Foscari” wastheresult. They witnessed 
her unceasing delight {n rearing and perfecting 
the beautiful flowers of which she was at least as 
— as she was of her writings, and saw her in 
library there absorbed hour after hour in the 


of those favourite authors of hers who 


80 pleasantly in the “ Notes of a Literary 


Life,”—a book we are constantly taking from its| many opportunities of seeing some of the 


‘her father had gone and she was alone in her 
cottage. And her nut-brown bair grew white, and 
}old age set its marks npon her pleasant face 
|and rourid her cheerful eyes. Illness cunfined 
her to her little bedchamber, and there patiently 
and uncomplainingly she endured it, seeking 
consolation when she could in her books and 
| flowers, and always in pious exercises. At that 
| time she wrote as follows to a friend :— 
“Ttake it for granted that you know of my 
| afflictions ; but God is very merciful. He has 
j left unwithered my intellect and my affections, 
and at this very moment I am sitting at my 
open window, inhaling the sweet summer air; 
a jar of beautiful roses on the window-sill within. 
side ;a perfect sheath of fresh-gathered meadow- 
sweet sounding in its almony fragrance from 
without; and although too moch sunken in 
the chair to look down on my little flower. 
beds, I have the blue sky, the green trees, and 
the distant harvest-fields for a prospect. There 
is consolation here—the best consolation next to 
the goodness of God is the beauty of nature.” 

And this is the last glance we shall turn 
towards her and the little old house to which so 
large a section of Miss Mitford's life-story be- 
longs. She died twenty years ago in her sixty. 
ninth year, and there are many living who re- 
member with tender love and sadness the 
authoress of “Our Village” and Swallowfeld 
Cottage. 








RUINOUS HABITATIONS AT AND NEAR 
CARMARTHEN. 


Dunine the recent meeting of the Cambrian 
Archwological Society, at Carmarthen we had 











lucida, and are exact. No. 1 is one of a series of 
sketches taken at Kidwelly, near Carmarthen, 
on the 20th of August last, and is a good example 
of the dilapidated habitations common in some” 
parts of the town. There isa very large ruined 
castle at Kidwelly, and the houses illustrated in 
fig. 1 are within the castle precincts. The streets 
bere are grass.grown, and sprinkled with 
stones from the rained walls and tamble-down 
houses and castle. 

No. 2 is one of a series of sketches taken at 
Laugharne, also near Carmarthen. The one on 
the left is (or was) the “Three Tans” public- 
house; the middle structure was a carpenter's 
shop ; whilst further along the street are stables. 
The whole street is grass-grown, and at the time 
our sketch was taken the ruinous thatched roofs 
were regular botanical gardens of wild plants. 

The remaining sketches are from Carmarthen 
itself. Nos. 3 and 4 form part of the priory, 
and the view from the windows of these houses 
is over the beautiful vale of Abergwily, which 
includes Merlins Hill, altogether one of the most 
lovely and quiet pastoral landscapes it is possible 
to imagine. Near this spot is the so-called 
“Nans’ walk,” and some celebrated earth-works, 
The houses illustrated are in an abominable state 
of squalor, and some have their only entrance 
on the first-floor, which is reached by steps, if a 
heap of rude stones may be so called, from 
outside. One of the houses is furnished with a 
poms other not. Five not 
closets (adjoining each other. be seen in 
the right-hand sketch, Thee te 
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shelf, In the conservatory she loved, and of | wretched and dilapidated habitations pertaining 
which the Rey. J. Richardson speaks so depre- | to that part of South Wales. The illustrations 
ciatingly, it was her delight to pass day after | now published need very little comment, as they 
day di the summer months in the midst of | speak for themselves, and we may hope the state 
herchoice geraniums, reading, or in other ways | of things as now illustrated will coon pass away. It 
ministering to the comfort and happiness of her | cannot be denied that the destruction of similar 

, of whom she wrote, “his gay and care-| objectionable tenements, ther with the 
leas temper all the etiquette in the world could carrying out of sw reforms, has 





never tame.” They looked out upon the glowing |done very much to the health 
odorous bee-haunted garden, with its peer and condition of the country. This fact 
_, Bentry-box and its soft gerchet ita. Lets: is now fully admitted by all thinking persons, 
shade “eh bril a - ting and the pone will soy age vee the 
presen! past. In men who have been foremost jog sheee 
aston toon plants and rare reforms, through good and ill report, will receive 
‘needlings, and cuttings, floral novelties tho fall crt o¢ Chelan te 4 
‘varieties of almost all sorts, of all ages, and of The sketches were all t with a camera- 



























may be said to represent a “ pretty getting-up- 
stairs” at the Carmarthen Peiory. How 
inebriated householder could ever reach : 
street-door on the first-floor up these steps, 
possibly at night, it is Ey ee say, for 
by good fortune reached the ling, 
still two more steps to ascend before 
gained, as the sketch will show. 

The last sketeh, No. 5, falsifies, in ‘ 
the old adage that “ cleanliness is next : 
ness,” for this row of unclean houses is by the — 
side of a somewhat new and stylish : 
of the peculiarities of this row of 
cuttages is the absence of front 
tenants, however, are doubtless 
for they keep their stores of fuel, 
of common stone shed next 
Whilst we were at work with our camera, 
of the tenants were curious to see what 
on. } 
and the other, a 
and we 
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 ROOLESIASTICAT, DILAPIDATIONS*® 
Securar as regards leasés, — 
assessed press nr ec I of te 
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to angpage the 

repairing covenant in each lease ; atl. 

other Jay tenancies dilapidations are ac. 

nciples ruling numerous legal 

s-reliefs, a sum of | decisions thereon ; some allowance for wear and 

between 2,0001. and 3,0001. will be required, tear is made because the rent ap entitles the 
tenant to the fair usufract of gradual con- 

suming property. J 

A BENEFACTOR TO IRELAND. But the principle w enti. 





which surveyors . 
mate ecclesiast: a is 


different to that ruling secular dilapidati 
was clearly Jaid down by Mr, Justice Bay’ “ 
the year 1829, in his lucid posamares after a) | 
most elaborate discussion, in the case of Wise v. 
Metcalf (10 Barn. and Oresa:, 299); that judge 
ment enables properly qualified s' ‘orstode- 
fine the nature of the repairs which an incambent 
is bound to do to the buildings attached to his 
benefice, and to estimate their expense upon & 
definite and equitable basis. Asan incumbent 
enjoys the occupation of buildings and premises 
for which he pays no rent, the legal - 
tion is that he is bound to hand them on to bie 
successor in as good a condition as when they 
were firat built. : 

Formerly, the custom was for the new incam. 
bent to appoint a surveyor, or too often a locat 
appraiser, to claim as much as possible for him; 
the late incumbent, or his executor, often en- 
trusted to the ae of the uae intho 

onage the duty of opposing ti im about ] 
lobe made for dilapidations; the two represen- 
tatives met, and after agreeing to the name of 
an umpire who was to settle any differences be- 
tween them, they wrangled and disputed upon _ 2 
first principles, rules of practice, and every con. 
ceivable detail; the matter was then, from the | 
necessity of the case, referred to the umpire; 
thus the sum to be paid was in point of fact the 
expression of opinion of one man who was 
bably unable to cope with the subject. the 
sum awarded was duly paid, it by no means 
followed that the necessary repairs were 
executed, although the 14 Elizabeth, oc. 11, s. 18, 
made it penal not to expend, within two years, 
money recovered for dilapidations. 

These and other abuses brought al the 
“ Ecclesiastical Dilapidations Act, 1871," for the 
purpose, not of setting up a new of 
perfection in glebe buildings, but to into — 
practical efficacy the old law with ‘of. 
action. Under this Act fifty-two ecclesiastical — 
surveyors have been appointed by the arch. 
deacons and rural deans in the several dioceses 
of England and Wales. Wt ge 

As soon as practicable after their appointment, 
the surveyors formed themselves into an asso- 
ciation for mutual counsel, to insure uniformity 
of practice throughout both provinces. 

By the courtesy of the Governors of Queen 
Anne’s Bounty, the first and second meetings of 
the association were held in the Board-room of 
the Bounty office, when their able secretary and 
treasurer, Mr. J. K, Aston (at the request of the 
Association), gave his valuable legal 
upon the new duties the Act imposed upon the “* 
governors; thus, at starting, accidental conflict 
with the Bounty office was avoided. 

The eclesiastical Surveyors’ Association « . 
holds freqnent meetings in Loudon, where ques- . _ 
tions of doubt or difficulty are received from any ~~ 
part of either province discussion ; if neces- ~ 
sary they are adjourned, printed, sent to — 


Moe ag a fe of Mr. ~rgrimod geen 
) .L., W) took place on the 22n t., 
k d them a little more | after having been prematurely announced a week 
; Clarkson was, and what earlier, Mr. Bianconi was a native of Northern 
born in Wisbech on the 28th of | ftaly, where he was born at the village of Tregola 
father, the Rev. John Clarkson, | jn September, 1785. Ho left Italy in his fif. 
master of the Grammar School there. | teenth year and came to England in the care of 
I's School he proceeded to St, John’s | ong Andrea Faroni, who had agreed with the 
bridge, where he took his M.A. | hoy’s father to teach him the business of dealing 
‘and was subsequent] ordained deacon. | in ‘prints, mirrors, and other goods. A further 
did not, however, p' to priest's orders. | stipulation of the arrangemont was, that should 
1785 Dr. Pockard, Vice-Chancellor of the| the young Carlo noi like the trade, he was to be 
University, deeply impressed with the iniquity | placed with Mr. Colnaghi, the well-known picture 
of the slave-trade, announced asthe subject for | and print dealer, who was a particular friend of 
the the Bianconi family. However, after a short 
residence in London, Faroni went, in 1802, with 
his young charge to Dublin, where they settled 


spared -|down in a little shop in Temple Bar. At this 
“No person,” he writes, “can tell the severe | tine little Bianconi could speak no language save 


trial which the writing of it proved tome. I| his own, and vended his cheap wares by signs, 

pleasure... . . but all my plea- holding up as many fingers as there were coppers 
by the facts which were now |in the price asked. But he was shrewd and 
continually before me; it was but one gloomy | ohservant, and before his eighteen months’ 
subject from morning till night. . . . . I some- apprenticeship had expired he had not only 
awn gia papa It became | acquired a full knowledge of English, and an 
now net so much a acquaintance with the business modes of his 


‘| for academical reputa- 
tion as for the production of a work which might adopted home, but had also learnt enough of the 
country to direct him in the choice of his busi- 


See tees ee 
was pu on - | ness, and the locality most likely to pursue it in 
don he became acquainted with a small | with success. ‘Attar mnonseated: endeavours to 
band of philanthropists who were already engaged | settle prosperously in Carrick-on-Suir and Water- 
in exposing the cruelties of the slave-trade. | ford, Mr, Bianconi set up in Clonmel in 1809, 
Dining one day with Sir Charles Middleton,/and by the time he determined to put in 
afterwards Lord Barham, the conversation turned operation his long-cherished scheme of an 
upon tue subject, and Clarkson stated his readi-| improved system .of public conveyance he 
ness to devote himself to the cause; and this he| had made considerable wealth, In 1815 he 
did with untiring energy and perseverance during | started his first experiment, a common 
the remainder of his long life. He had for his|jaunting - car, running between Cahir and 
Clonmel, He persevered, despite discourage. 


coadjators, among many others, Wilberforce and 
Granville Sharp. The former undertook the|monts which would have conquered another, 


_ canse in ee is of the meats nga till lar coach-lines were established be- 
papers, ino! ig the Times, supporting the) tween New Ross, Wexford, Haniscorthy, Dun- 
movement. To Clarkson fell the arduons task | parvan, Waterford, Kilkenny, Limerick, Tralee, 
of informing the mind of the public on the sub- | Qahirciveen, and many other centres. His 
ject. He got up meetings gave lectures in | goaches were the great means of communication 
all the chief places in the provinces, with the} in the South of Ireland till the introduction of 
view of exposing the atrocities of the traffic. In| the railways, and their excellent management, 
the course of this mission he travelled over| their regularity, and comfort were the admira. 
England, and visited France during the heat of | tion of strangers. Notwithstanding the intro. 
the Revolution. He had an interview with | duotion of railways, Mr. Bianconi’s cars continued 
Lonis XVI,, and was befriended by Necker and | to run on many bye-routes till 1866, when he 
te. Hoe was also publicly honoured with | finally retired from the business, having made a 
a seat in the French Assembly during the dis- large property by it. 
cussion Which Mirabean commenced at his in. 
stance, and which resulted in the abvlition of all eee: 
slave-trade bounties. He returned to England, _ THE SHEFFIELD PROPOSED NEW 
years,” he said, “had a cor- WORKHOUSE 
y tie nner: with 400 persons, I 
had some work or other to write annually for the | _W2 last week (p. 893) referred to the sug- 
: D this time I had travelled more | £e8tion made by Mr. P. G. Smith, of the Archi. 
eS in search of evidence, perform. | tect’s Department of the Local Government Board, 
Rh gar journeys in the night. | to the effect that the plans prepared by Mr. Hall, a 
Ce My had -been’ incessantly on | local architect, for the proposed new workhouse, 
. the stretch upon one subject only, for I had no shou!d be amended by being divided into blocks, 
s to attend own concerns.” on the pavilion principle. The suggestion has | surveyor, legal opinions taken thereon, 
exertions wore, however, | 20t been adopted, however. At the m rediscussed at a sabsequent meeting. When a 
the triumph which Mr. Clarkson and | the Sheffield Board of (iuardians on the 29th ult., | decision has been arrived at, it is sent to every 
labourers achieved. On the 26th of | Mr. Hall, the architect, reported adversely tothe | surveyor for his guidance. The eelang ayre 
block system, principally because it would require | tions may be cited as samples that have 80 
: a larger site than would be necessary by the | dealt with, viz. :— 
adoption of the original plans. He stated that] Question.—Where tuck-pointing on brickwork 
the drainage would be quite as effective under | is decayed, can an incumbent be ealled on to 
one system as under the other, but that the cost | restore it ? 
would be increased 20 leah iow bl Answer.—No,—tuck-pointing being simply a 
the block system : supposing the new house | matter of ornament; but ordinary a 


to cost 60,0002. in accordance with the for keeping out weather, is i 

lang, the cost, on the block system, won! When a hedge fence has in part dis- 
apreat, io G elt to charge for its reinstate.” _ 
ment f , 
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'2,0001, After some Log it was 


A.—Yes. There may, however, be cases in 
ek ee ee | for armi 
Ftmtatemt and nt hn be j 

Q.—Who is for the repair of a stile 
ee path where the fence belongs to 
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% very much more costly than a few years ago. 


on the | of 

; infirmity. re- | of the incumbent so refusing 

‘to a healthy, muscular| It needs but a moment's ro 

Christian, and is here made public the view advantages a surveyor would 
of inducing the Bounty Board to temper justice his eu with accuracy, 
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found to be of the greatest im) 
ordinary case, a la: tenant is only bound as 
between himself the incumbent to repair the 





os ‘handled 














and other building , | buildirge upon a glebe farm as upon any secular | bents. ‘ dias 
their carriage, increased in cost toan amount | estate, but the incumbent Sheend ra eee a 2, That in cases of vacant ented 
inoredible by un with building | himself and the bishop to repair the buildings| under the Act, provision 






upon the principle in Wise v. Metcalf. Now, if referring the question of 
a bishop's lease be carefally drawn with reference | surveyor, 

to the Act of 1871, the tenant can be placed | belong to the 
under precisely the same obligations to the in- value the same, vy incumbent b it 
cumbent with regard to the amount of a empowered to borrow the amount ofisnch valun- ——; — 
needed as the incumbent isto the bishop, and the | tion from Queen Anne's t purcha: Ren. 5) 
ecclesiastical surveyor (upon the request of the | the fixtures, and thenceforth Be 
incumbent or are! aan call upon the | all futuro fixtures shonld belong to the oo 
tenant to repair, instead of the incumbent, and Appeul from the dioceran si Peas 
can have jurisdiction over the method of hus. | provided, as in the case of ‘ 
bandry adopted, and the condition of subsoil) | 3. The five years’ protection should 
drains, so as to prevent the impoverishment of the bishop's order, \ 
the land during the lastyears of the term created| 4. Where there is no bishop's 
outgoing mbent objects to the heavy | py the lease; an arbitration clause in the lease | veyorshould be required and : elk 
demand he alleges is mado upon him, while | making the ecclesiastical surveyor, as a qualified | the tenant's od of culti asty 
new incumbent protests that ho expected | impartial porson, the sole arbitrator in ouse of whether the Jand is impoverished ; also.as — 
much more han the surveyor awarded him; | any dispute or matter in difference, will effeo- | to urderdrained land w the draing aro — 
under the Act does | tually prevent litigation. silting up, as they will in emnaene vg ENON SS 

not pross.en one sido only: ho who is called| ‘The greatest difficulty the surveyor meets with| 5. Surveyor should be empo: to inspect _ 
in entering upon thesurvey of a vacant benefice, repairs ‘during progress, because 3 
is the general abseneo of terriers ; he applies to materials may be covered up from view & 
a parish clerk, who knows only that the parson | drains, floors, roofs, ), which the 
when all repairs | 

































'Phoy must add at least 50 per cent, to the cost 
of construction at the present time as compared 


é 


ears ago. 
An amen in a secular dispute feels sure he 
has acted justly when he learns that his award 
has equally offended both sides. This axiom 
nee per otiy So ecclesiastical surveyor ; 
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ig a suffering victim, : 
case as a fair type of a class 






















Bat take a kept all and the house is now | veyor cannot possibly see 
» qwith which Lam familiar; a non-resident rector cnpty; he then searches the inclosure award, or | been fully ugialek EC 
with a stipond of 8001. held a benefice for twenty | tithe-commutation award, if he can find either, 6. It is advisable that the surveyor should be 
years, while a curate at 1001. a ear lived in the | or he inspects the poor’s-rate book if the empowered by legislation to allot the glebe ~ ‘ 
rectory house; the rector died leaving heavy | overseer be at home; he next bunts up some timber for sale for effecting it : 
legacies; upon a survey it is found that the | old parochial factotam, and while taking down | the glebe land, and for similarly ws the a 
residence house, chancel, farm buildings, fences, | his oral tradition, the surveyor finds picces of proceeds of it for repairs to the for 
globe in other parishes, and g0 the inquiry has to | now buildings, whenever the sury: find 
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are in a dilapidated and almost Mae 

condition ; the patron, after due con- | be repeated there. This state of things would | it available. 2 eRe he ead 
, presents a needy, hard-working curate | not be tolerated for one day by any man who 7, To prevent tho erection of buildi hi 

benefice; is not he subjected tor great | possessed property of his own; why shonld it | inefficient manner, or such as are li 

ng this wilderness if the | continue from year toyear as to church property | become undaly burdensome to the ben 

mate the dilapidations at | when the remedy is 80 f are incongruous with existing buildin, 

a respectable builder would! At each episo the clergy are|be required by law that " 

rmsenon the necessary work in a soueseed to hand to the bishop’s registrar a ant | magia 5 post 

i terrier upon parchment and signed at | buildings, # approv: 

ly said, in a recent important case, | q parish pat om called for that purpose, no ex. | under the Hoclesiasti D Sua 

obliged to treat many hardly ; | pense is involved in the Y only a little care | or by the su ‘or to the 

who had to receive that) and trouble aro j each visitation, as it | the Hoolesiastical Co 
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everything should be demanded from those who | comes round, affords an easy public way of cor- 8. There should be one uniform 
had to pay. fi recting terriers by additions, exchanges, | for the whole of upon 
As soon as the now incumbent finishes the | or sales; it may be ‘affirmed that much | payment for amount of work do 
repairs which are to make good the | property has beon and i8 lost to the church | scale as to acreage of glebe mi 
neglect of his can demand from | for want of terriers; the of them is greater| If the ona seats 
the oid now than ever, use “The Land Transfer | in paddocks, ners, and c 
‘years : Act,” 1875 (38 an 39 Vic, . 87), 
_ surveyor qualified title to be regis ate = 


and 
of vigilance, he neglected to demand 


sum in these times of high prices, 
inability, the late incumbent paid 
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stitutes valid own ) 
disturbed possession - 
example, in my own pa 
I investigated p 
increasing (if possibl 
found land had been 
lent on bom 
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dancing licence, 
oppose the granting] presen’ 
dming to the knowledge the Duke of 
minster, who may be said to have founded 
ub, Mr. Boodle, his golicitor and chief 
nt, wrote as follows to the Vestry :— 
‘I am instructed by the Duke of Westminst , the| perhaps grumble to the same 
ro Hanon, od one of we mont Interested i the might fealetly have done, Hop wagons must 
ing Mon, in Buckingbum Palace-road, to comment orks | Keep to the middle, which would ‘be aon open to 
s te ‘the lnation to the magistrates er oie ae _ i that my plan (b; ies of stone 
; a series 
cae iy the ne all lately built at the reer | arches built on the t - Facheny &c.) would 
is Grace understands that the Vestry contemplate | cost less trouble to render endarable to the eye 
em) ayicg, counsel to oppose the applicstion oe ae than would any addition to the faces of the 
i : are not fully aware of the fhets Broneet ene, of the bridge. a. u, 
tha Dute af Woainnel |, "a" Mt Lewis Angell has sleady proposed 






































Stockton Heath.—A 
by the parishioners and 
the Rey. W. Hayes, which will 
are:—Mr, Herbert Pracc, M.P.; Mr.|® raised gangway in centre of the bridge. the form ee peu 

ma Pre Mr, Arthur Hunt,'and the Hon. 7 2s putea who carried pe the restoration of the 
pare to be used for ihe sostal iano oe ing Six,—Additional bridge accommodation is! have been asked to furnish a design. | 
holp, mentel and moral improvement, and ‘rational | Clearly requisite below London Bridge. Addi. Dalton.—The foundation-stone of the now 
working men, artisans, and others; and not | tional dock accommodation is clearly requisite Church of St, Michael ‘ALA 
for OF profane use, dc. below London Bridge. ‘The exact form of bri r Wigan, ¢ ‘“" ae 

The hall the lease, is entirely under the contro} of | below mn ge. exact form dge | noar Wigan, wan laid on the 29th ult, Lady 
the trustees, subject as above, accommodation, whether on suspension or Skelmersdale, The new ham 
plated, before the hall for tubular principle, bas to be determined. In. designed by Mr. W, architect 

sed ppert. | clined planes or approaches probably will be is estimated tox WU 8 

requisite in either case. It is also a question | wi) accommodate 250 people. : mt 

whether, considering the facilities of railways, Epsom,—The fowndation-stone of a new church 
the larger class of vessels should navigate the | ¢,. the parish of Christ Church, common, 
stream above Blackwall, PAULATIM. | was Inid by the Bishop of Winchester on the 
_ rope it eae late Pp sin ep having loft 

{ . will 8, + for a new church and 
- COMPRTITIONS. and the endowment thereof; swe 

Gloucester Public Baths.—In the Builder for was formed in July, and Mr, Blomfield was 
the 11th ult. (p. 818) we gave the report of the i 


missioned to furnish work ) 
committee of the Gloucester Town Council entrusted to Meese ‘iene aoa 


appointed to consider the designs sent in in this The style adopted is Second P 
competition. The committee recommended that plan the church will consist of nave, 
thedirst premium (151.) be awarded to the design north and south transepts, north aisle, 
marked “1875,” and the second premium (101) | and baptistery. The internal dimensions 
to the design bearing the motto “Pro Bono nave are 68 ft. long by 23 ft. wide, and 60 ft, 
Pablico.” At a a; meeting of the Town | high, and seats will be provided in all for 500 
Council, held on the Ist inst., it was announced | worshippers. ‘The tower will for the 

that the author of “1875” is Mr, A, P. Bell, of | be carried up to 30 ft., but will 3 
Manchester, and that “Pro Bono Publico” ie continued to twice that height. -A south aisle 
the joint design of Messrs. F. N. Pettingell & alsocontemplated. The material vagaries 
T. B. Thompson, of Hall, ren be flint, with Bath stono quoing 

ressings. . 


Sa! 
E Birminglham.—The now church of Bt. Margaret, 
SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS, Lady wood, Birmingham, was consecrated on the 
Manchester. stor, ee Schools, Moss} 2nd inst. by the Bishop of Worcester. The 
Side, Manchester, on the 24th nit.,/ church stands at the junction of Led, ‘ 
comprise, on the ground-floor, girls’ and infants’ | and Alston-street, and has been erected 
echools, with one class.room to each, with sepa. | Messrs. Wilson & Son, contractors, from designs — 
rate hat and cloak rooms and lavatory ; on the| by Mr. Frank Barlow Osborn, architect. It con. 
first-floor, a nee boys’ schoolroom (algo | sists of nave, baptistery, north and south aisles, Ms 
intended for use ag a and mecting room), | with apsidal taxman, n-chamber, ves. 
two vlass-roome, by and cloak room, lavatory, | tries, and porch at west en: |» with ‘3s 
kitchen, office, &c. Each department has « galleries over. Tho length of the nave is 80 ft. 
Separate entrance, with spacions playgrounds, | 6 in., and the width 40 ft.; the chancel is 28 ft. 
Accommodation is provided for 873 girls and | long and 22 ft. wide. The ttotheridgoof 
infants, and 359 boys. ‘The cost, including the | the roof is 60 ft. The building is after the style 
fittings, will be about: 1. ‘The building has |of the twelfth century, and is of red brick. 1 
been erected by Mr, John Wilson, Mr, John|tile roofs. In the interior, the nave 3 
Lowe, Manchester, the architect. arches, and reveals and quoins of windows and — ; 
Chalvey (Bucks)—New infant schools at doorway, are of red brick. The 
Chalvey, near Slough, been completed. 
The cost has been about 4501. and accommoda. 
tion is provided for 100 children. Tho archi. 
tects were Mesars, ea. ore Sammerbell, of 
reateor and Mr. Hy , of Slough, was 
© builder, 


























































oe lacanen, or for others, 


The ioe. may rest assured that neither the trustees 
nor the +4 ef estminster will ever allow the hall to 
degenerate into a 

His esires me to submit to the 


me ve into anything not entirely 
" Vestry that where there is a reasonable pros of 
‘Tosp. manugement, theVestry would matultt Ganive 
to encourage places of entertainment as calculated to pre- 
veut resort to laces, 
I would therefore express a mee Oss the Vestry, after 
raw 


this explanation, will withd their opposition to 
the tlesnos. f Hi. F. Boopix, 


A very long and stern diecussion arose on the 
reading of this epistle and asimilar one from the 
trustees of the club, and the motion to oppose 
the licence was again carried by an overwhelm- 
ing majority, the Vestry being now pledged to 
employ counsel. 
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~ CHURCH OF ST, MARY WOOLNOTH : 
ALTERATIONS. 


*Sim,—In reference to the question of the 
pues being nc part of Hawksmoor’s design, 
am, as an architect, qnite at lors to understand 
that can be. As far as I have been capable 
judging, the gallery fronts appear to be of the 
same date as the other oakwork, and carvings 
of the noble and majestic interior. The features 
of the pulpit, alar-piece, &c., certainly agree 
most closoly. 
» The proposed removal of the organ is a very 
serious matter, This fine old organ of Father 
Smith's kas been in its present position ever 
since the church was built. My experience of 
the removal of church organs, after being placed 
in the position as at St. Mary Woolnoth 
and other churches in London, is this,—that 
when removed and rebuilt in the body of the 
church, you never again get the same power or 
tone ont of it as before. Organ-builders will 
testify and truly say that if an organ is fixed upon 
a gallery, or elevated above the ground, you will 
get twice as much power ont of it than if built on 
the ground, The late doings in St. Paul's 






































































































































































stood on a rood-loft as you entered the 
It was taken down, rebuilt under one 
of the arches in the choir. The result was a 
perfect failure : neither music nor tone could be 
got out of it. It has since been taken down, and 
rebuilt in two halves, and placed in an elevated 
ee << ee ge the face of the wall. 
result is a success, pr ‘ 
Mr, W. Hopkin, of the Temple Church, in his ae re ee pe 
work on “ Organs,” says :—“ It ought always to pabieactors are ‘Mal Brown, of Diss’ 2 
have plenty of space around, above, and below ~ magnet On the ah 
it, if you want to get the power ont of it,” OS hae 1a ha ; 
I trust there few remarks, sir, in your | choroh of all Bai = 
journal may be the means of saving this fine old bury, The chnreh, gia 
Seat et, Mary Woolnoth #from being removed, of a wide and lofty Lent 
pweserving thegallery. AN Agcnrrecr, porch at the west 7 ar 











sages to the nave seats, 
lined with red brick and 
left for fature 

nished with stained and - 


720 persons, The has been 
bs Mr. oe Aten of Viorica, 
bu 
weet door ls the Lase tehpncane P 
is the work of Mr. Jobn Davies, of 


CHURCH BUILDING NxEws. 


Thetford. — The chancel of St. Cuthbort’s 
Church, Thetford, ig being restored to the 
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The Elland Building Association has 


elliwell, i 
for a block of thirtesn bene! 
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rd incumbent ata nominal fee” 
The following resolutions were — 
ait ik 
1.) “ That in the opinion of this meeting the} W 
Gabe beccieek epecacl cnt galerie 
ole! 
to oe: who sees el itted "ether - benefices 
before the passing Act,” 
.) “That the present mode of assessment is Faas yap 
objectionable, and an alteration in this respect, in which it is situated. 
#0 a8 to allow the clergy greater freedom, and a ey ee prvi ecg by 8 oy 
for.” PemIeAONE: TeemrC® of apm of having a museum io connexion with it, but for 
3.) “That the repair of buildings be! 


want of funds or ect was 
to should be classified and defined, and | time to time, until, at eae 
the benefice charged with the coat of those of a} year, Mr. James MoLean, of Weat-bank, gene~ 
‘eubstantial’ character, leaving the incumbent, | rously presented the large sum of Tisenoatien 
i 0 ™ ’ 
as ey responsible for ordinary tenan with ¢ he tn sia ton, he peo aliaced 
being pee eae j 
should have the use of the hall, of charge. 
The building is expected to be ready for occupa~ _ 
tion during the coming spring. oh ri 


mee ping Toes, no r, 
the 













































PROPOSED AQUARIUM AND BATHS FOR 
DOUGLAS, ISLE OF MAN, 


Tur Douglas Aquarium and Baths Company, 
Limited, has held a meeting at Douglas for the 
fartherance of its objects. Plans were exhibited 
of the proposed erections, which are estimated 
to cost 20,0001. The aquarium, which will be 
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DISSENTING CHURCH.BUILDING NEWS. — 
Roade (Northants)—A new Wesleyan Chapel ; 
was sot at Hone on the 9th ult. The chapel, q 
in the lower part of the structure, will be 245 ft.) o¢ which Mr. 8, J. Newman, of Northampton, 
long, and adjacent will be a concert-room | is the architect, and Mr. Gooderidge, of Roade, 
capable of holding abont 2,000 persons. It is| the builder, is Gothic in style, and is built of red 
also in contemplation to make the building the| prick, with Bath stone and white brick d: ” 
nucleus, at ay rate, of a free Soran seowog. ewe It will accommodate about 200 persons. ‘the 
museum. It is intended to have two ‘ 5001., including 
plunge.baths, one for ladies and one for gentle- gg spe The eae 
mon, each bath being about 70 ft. long by 40 ft.|  Birmingham,—Eleven memorial-stones of & 
in width, The style of architecture adopted is} new Wesleyan chapel in Coventry-road, Small — 
Italian Renaissance. At each end of the build-| Heath, Birmingham, were laid on the 22nd 
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of the buildings and of the amount re- 
the incumbent under the old system. 
is a proposal that approves itself to 
among the number, that a 
be appointed to check the 
It is clear, however, that 
would out both waye, and not alwa 
outgoing incumbent, but occasionally 
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raise timate. (8) There i r 
‘sn ‘peace. by the E Baginged Committee, | (2g it is proposed to have a tower, one of which | ult. ‘The architecta are Messrs. D. Smith & Son, 
to appoint a number of surveyors—as it ie quite will contain a public clock. Ranning along the | o¢ Birmingham, and the style they have adopted 







front of the building would be a baloony or 
verandah of 6 ft. projection, which could be used 
as a lounge from the concert.room in warm 
weather. In connexion with the buildings there 
will be a restaurant, assembly.room, &c., besides 
some shops and dwelling-houses adjacent which 
it is believed will be a profitable element in the 
scheme. We do not know who is the architect, 
but we see that Mr. Pons is the engineer to the 
Company. It is estimated that abont 100,000 
ee eee persons annually visit Douglas, and of these it 
with, bat not subsequent! is calculated that 70,000 would visit the aquarium pro. 
mét'be desirable to rei fh at least once. Sea water will be obtained much 
to try the question, but let us more advantageously than is the case with some | provided by Messrs, Redfern, The 
clear. 1 own that I would |¢xisting aquaria, and the situation is m very | buildor is Mr. J, A. Mountford, of Small Heath 
ed officers; and if every | {#vourable one for obtaining good specimens for | and the carving is being executed by Mr, z ots 
would tax himself 10s. for every 1001, | the tanks. Altogether the scheme seems to Rowney. 
of possess many elements of success. Brechin. — Tho new. United Pres! : 
church in Bank.street, Brechin, was opened 
— re Me Leiper, of Glasgow, is 
architect, the atyle adopted being 
The jonciMons ake entrusted to Mr. 
erm The a for the 
pally brownish. and , the 
stained in imitation of dark Prager hoor 
gilded stars, and the pews, front of 
pulpit are also ouk-coloured. The church 
seated ise pees being wide 
for 650; in the hall behind, which 
tended for meetings in connexion with 
church, 100 persons can be 
There are also a vestry and a 
The total cost will be about 4,0001, 





for the new chapel is Romanesque. The ex- 
terior is to be of faced brickwork, with Bath and 
Hollington stone dressings. The interior walls 
=f ceiling pigs, woul cil oe and end 
leries are to pro’ with open fronts, © 
dcorated with ornamental ironwork. back 
orchestra will occnpy the s at the a 
of the rostrum. Open soate. will be provided 
for the entire congregation, The chapel is in- 
tended to accommodate 870 persons, The 
internal dimensions are, 8§ ft. long, 48 ft. 
and 38 ft. high. § vestries are also { 


vided in the rear. The heating tepretes is being 
Hanley, 


present staff cannot do their work. 
about ten cases in Staffordshire and 
belonging to the years 1872, 1873, 
y the surveyor. 

is by no means ble to 
surveyors appointed who have a large 
ioe besides this public duty. I 

uch whether the Act will allow 
in this direction. On), 
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A DISPUTED NOTIOR. 
WRAITHALL v. PAXTON, 

In this case (heard in the Lambeth County 
Court on the 27th ult., before Mr. Pitt Taylor, 
Judge), the plaintiff, a builder, claimed 5s. 6d. 
from the defendant, a journeyman carpenter. 
Plaintiff said he engaged the defendant in 
July last to work for him at 74d. per hour, and 
after working two days the defendant left, only 
having te an hour’s notice of his intention so 
to do, Plaintiff considered he should have given 
a day’s notice at least, and hence the present 
clai 


m. 
His Honour having elicited from the defendant 
that he was engaged by the hour, and not by the 
day, said judgment must be in his favour, it 
was quite competent for plaintiff to have dis. 
him at an hour’s notice. 
Judgment for defendant. 
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ly | would therefore weigh 2 


of compression ; 

says that, in addition to these, 

there is what Mr. Barlow called the “ resistance 
of flexure.” This ex , however, he thinks, 
Mr. Barlow’s meaning, and that 


tb. ) 5 wrong t-iron 
Be ceday, scoped ictns hemceoecel 
Bt i * 
rashed, 44,0001b. to 52,0001b. (Idem.) 5 
, 80,000 Ib. to 40,000 Ib.; copper, 
, on “ Strains’’). * 
are 


in absolute length sy part less than that of cur 
present 2 ft. rule. 

Ten of these millimeters would make 1 centi- 
meter, and 25 millimeters 1 in, ; 4in., or 10 centi- 
meters, would make 1 and 12 in. 1 ft.; 


meters, 1 cubic meter, 

The unit.of liquid measure is to be the liter, 
being the contents of a 4.in, cube; ic, a cube 
of 25 x 4 = 100 millimdtres each side. The 


. The liter of water 
Ib,, or 1,000 grams. 
The whole system is very cleverly arranged, and 
would assimilate our measurements with some of 
those now in use in France ; and as the present 
French system is very inconvenient in retail 
commercial ;—i.e., in shopping,—it 
a et eg ey rer a 
w the author proposes for ourselves, and | , 
which he hopes may be also introduced into the 


national purposes, this 
the metric system is © 
French mode. 


VARIORUM. 


Tur “Transactions of the Manchester Sta- 
tistical Society for 1874-5,” jast now published, 


includes reer a On the Facts of the 
( i. Walker, and “ Sanitary 


hearty endeayour to 
cause common to humanity 
ing general sympathy. In 
too evident Yon 
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ae 
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2nd inst., the plans of Mr. Lewis Angell, C.E., 
which will involve an outlay of 30,0007, were 


. | adopted, sabject to one or two minor alterations. 


structure, when the re is 
16h. 


p, will attain a height of 15 2. or 


More than two years ago, 
to Penzance, while gather- 
ferns near Lamorna, fell over 
to the rocks below, and 


Mr. Angell proposes to lay down about twenty- 
seven miles of pipes, and to conduct the eee 
out of the town to a point where it will 


Altered and ‘subjected. to clarifioation by the . 


lime process. Tho solid matter wijl be retained 
in tanks, and the effluent water, in its clarified 
state, discharged into the Medway. 
Non-Inflammable Timber. — Messrs. A: 
Gardner & Sons, of Glasgow, have lately 


. | patented a process by which the original sap of 


a 
ueeecees 


EF 


the wood they use is artificially withdrawn, 
leaving the fibre free from this promoter of 
decay, and its place is occupied by a chemical 
solution, which is said to have the effect of, ina 
few hours, fire-proofing wood of every descrip- 
tion, seasoning, adding to its strength and 
density, and fitting it for immediate use. So 
inex! ve is the process that the whole of the 

-work necessary for a fifteen-roomed villa 
could, it is stated, be rendered non-inflammable 
for about 201. 

The Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool.—It 
is stated that within the last few days Mr. 
Warrington Wood has received a carte blanche 
commission, not only to carve the bas-reliefs of 
the large panels on the front and end of this 
building, but to execute in the choicest Carrara 
marble three figures of heroic size,—one repre- 
sen Michelangelo, and another representing 

gures will occupy the 
at each side of the front entrance. third 
will represent the “ Goddess of Art,” and will 
occupy the apex of the building. The above 
subjects have been suggested by Mr. Alderman 
Walker, the ex-Mayor. 

A-New Locomotive.—It is stated that 
ts have lately been made asmall 

vate line of tramway, leading to 
at the foot of Mount Avron, near sur. 

Marne, with a new noiseless and 
locomotive, worked with a mixture of hot com. 
air and steam. It was found that 800 


cellent results. Tho speciality of M. Degen’: 


invention is, that the saw itself 


the work being performed by drawing the 


to and fro beneath it. Several saws are ee 


side by side, at various heights, each 


of a certain amount of vertical dicpmoement and, 


adjustment. 
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For the Congregational Ghurch, Hessle-road, Hull, Mr, on — to house, Portland-place, Mr. H. H. 
Murgrave, architect, Quantities pre; b: im, axeetags 277 
Semeel grave, prepared by Mark 


£4152 0 0 
3,975 0 0 


For sdditions and alterations to the Eleusis Club, 
Chelsea, Mr, G. Ginn, architect, Quantities supplied 
voi 


£572 10 0 
530 0 0 
470 0 0 
415 00 














For building a sper est in Bevis Marks, £.0, Mr. 
ati 


H. H, Collins, architec ‘AOTURERS 
Mark”. IMPROVED HOT... 
APPARATUS, 
For “alterations to the Bedford . Arms, Seven Sisters- ee 
road, Molloway, for Mr, Mills, Mr, BE. Brown, archi- Private Houses, Churches, 
— , Manufactories, praedlee3n ko. 
OFFICES AND 8HOW-ROO 


6 
ir} No, 34, UPPER GLOUO 
. 702 7 6 DORSET SQUARE, 


s 
ccocososo 












For new Congregational chapel at Tredegar, Mon- 
mouthshire. Men. A. 0. Watkins & Son, Srchitects. 


‘ER PLACE, 
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For four co’ , stabling, and carriage-shed, Notting- ¥ \terati hae Bede Tare . ‘ pein fe 
iy the Orown. T: » Lo’ i Dlustrated AY ~ 
i tam, SS f Call lands, ‘Mr. Alderson, architect r for Mr Hartwell. Mr, BE, Sirows architect ey eee bier oe sone ind elie 
Li obnecn ....4. 600 "0 10 : : 0 eee 
y Daunt ...,...4. 635 0 0 “ 316 0 0 1 r 
a Bont doo . 66910 0 pup 6 4 : 4 MICHELMORE & REAP, ‘ i 
‘ tga : Pa HELEN ‘ es 
For the erection of new iron railing and getee round High ssssesseesannetensenn wee 261 0 0 — : ert abe ° i +i 
or enclostre of Soho-square, Mr, 8. J. 1 5 rar additional work at Aah gro Hackney, for Mears, PX SC CHARLES OCOLUINCE SS PATEULD 
A J. Bas! 0. i architect :— a > mer 
P £1,350 0 0 (COLLINGE'S PATENT HINGES, — 
rae 88 LEVER, SCREW, & BARREL BOLTS, 
sl 185 0,0 | and IMPROVED GATE FITTINGS of every Desoription, 
. For the erection pf chop sad residence at Croydon, 00 | 36a, BOROUGH ROAD, 4 
;macne>, Beathell & Bons architects :— 00 | Discount to Builders, LONDON, § 
Ridge & Kingsland (accepted). 0 0 | ND \.E. 





For erecting villa residence at 35, BO 
Chislehurst, for Mr, Joseph Allen, Mr. W, I’, Harriss, 
architect. Quantities by Mr. 8, J. set 


4,734 
687 


07 
For the West Herts Infirmary, Hemel Hempstead, | 
Messrs. Coe & Robinson, architects :— s 
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6 For new infent eget igh porme gent dh 8, meee: 
atrect-road, adjoin’ yrs’ Memorial Church. 
fe RET ukine, architect. 


aantities not supplied ;— 
ees Quantitienre ooo 
taines & 8 


For new warchouse, Douglas-place, Bayswater, for Mr. 


cococcoooecseco 
ecososcece|scssso 












For three warehouses, 
Bares note &K, L, Hes 
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‘ W. Whiteley. Mr, J. E, Saunders, architect, Quantities Killby, 00 
supplied by Messrs. Osborn & Russell -— 00 
Be. Merritt & ASbbY esses & ) 4 4 
“ | ny 00 
P 0 Porry & Oo,... 00 
le ‘ 0 Rerivener & 00 
I ° Kirk & 00 
LS » & pow 8 Oe 4 . 
For the new Wesleyan chapel, Holderness- —-<t ongy 

aes ose 00 
BP Hull, Mr. Samuel Musgrave, iprentens: Quantities Siobeon.: 00 
. +», £5,060 m4 i) for Mi 

4, 00 
4,575 0 0 4 ° 
45800 4 00 







For additions and alterations to the Star of the Bast, e sha 
Lisechonte, “Moses; Wilaway- 00, Aldwiockle, asst: | Mocs’ seek Moder Mowsan, artes ACCIDENTS “WiLL 
Rivett ..iccsoeds sasssvvveen 206 0 0 A. Vide against the Losses t 
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Sanitary Architecture and | illness, and premature death are results of the 
ignorance which the truths that should be taught 
in such a course would greatly lesson. In 
>a sani ters, 0: ignorance is literal 
Ame) T is sometimes urged, ae Japs: <f 
Ria) mostly by persons not! Knowledge in this direction is spreading, 
fully acquainted with the | though it may be but slowly, and it is agreoable 
soope and proceedings of| to the few who have, for long years, songht to} 

Bectal | force the public to believe in the importance of 
sanitary science, now to find it largely recog- 
nised and made, in fact, tho war-cry and basis of 
@ government. 

Sanitary Architecture is our subject, as illas- 
trated by arrangements and inventions in the 
Exhibition now open. What may be rightly 
termed Savitary Architecture is not too often 
after a great deal of talk-| produced, The reverse is everywhere about us ; 
ing and writing, little is) courts and narrow streets; rooms $ 
removed from tho cloud- | jouses built back to back without the means of 
land of “I think,” to the| ventilation,—damp, stuffy, and fetid,—while in 
permanent domain of “T) pogidences of greater cost there are found insufli. 
know.” If the proceed- | cient drainage, sealed up bed-rooms, and cisterns 
ings of any of the de-| oommunicating with the drains, and so receiving 
partments did offer foot- | and disseminating poisonous sewer gases. If wo 
hold to such an objector, |j4ok to our public buildings, there is little less 
ho would not find it here, | t> he condemned. Oar hospitals, until a few 
in the midst of the exhibi-| years ago, when some of us worked hard to 

NEY tion of sanitary, educa-| ake known the advantages, and enforce the 

} tional, and domestic ap-| adoption of what is termed the pavilion plan, 

» pliances organised (and organised annually), in| wore places where patients had less chance of 
_ connexion with the Congress of tho Association. | recovery, aided by the moat skilful surgeons.or 
“Here wo sre beyond theories and soarcely | physicians, than they would have had if placed 
entertain doubts: hero wo have to deal only) under a tent in o field, with an old woman for 

_ with facts, facts which concern all, facts which | doctor ; and even now there are such evil-condi. 

Agenda life and death. tioned buildings in use; as there are also 
| ggg The exhibition is arranged under six headings, | Reformatories, Industrial Schools, and other 
a ‘it is of the third of these that I have been | asylums, where the children are never free from 


: requested to speak, It runs thus :—“ Sanitary | ophthalmia or some other man-created disaster. 
bas architecture, and appliances, for outward and| Yxamine into the condition of our schools, 
~ _ fnterior ornamentation, including cisterns, lava- | and it will be found that many of the arrange. 

~~ tories, baths, closets, filtors, fountains, indicators, | ments are destructive of health. Scores of 


arn peep materials, ornamental bricks | children are crowded together without proper or 























































kind of half-life,—no energy, no power 
than half the children born in such places 
before they are five years old, and 





















fever, death, widowhood, orphanage, pauperism, = — 
and money-loss to the living. Iname money- 
loss last because, strange to say, a large ber 
of persons soem to think that of much greater — 
consequence than’all the other evils put together. — 
But,— teat 

IM fares the land, to hastening ills @ prey, | 


accumulates and men decay,’ 


Let us now go a little into actatilicimiichs: a 
view of mentioning some of the more prominent 
or valuable objects in the exhibition, bearing om 
our part of the genera! subject. | 
The importance of a good Foundation, when S 







































walls, just above the ground-line. Thore are 
specimens in the Bxhibition, by Messrs. Peet 
and. clayware, building materials, | s;hools erected by the recently-appointed School Sons, in pottery-ware. pds Hag x | 
cottages for the poor,” | Boards mostly show proper attention to sanitary | masses of concrete. ; . 
requirements, but they are at present deficient The value of Concrete, not merely for founda. 
“9, Cepinbs the iden of treating ofall | in objects of delight. The walls of the school: |tions, but as a building material in cortain 
vy wing is out of the questiou. room should be used toeducate the eye, improve | localities, is very great. It was my 4 
yhave hero ““ -vexts, rather, for a complete | the taste, and elevate the nature of the rising | by an Essay in Tsp ni ld 
f lectures, such a course as might very | generation. ‘The education of @ nation must | bring it intouse, Mach abused in print, in Z 
be imposed on the whole of the rising geno- begin inthe cradle. I remember the feeling akin | than one quarter, for what I foretold of it, itis 
Iwas about to suggest that no one of | to disgust with which a visit to one of the school. satisfactory to find those views confirmed. Con- 
beallowed to contract marriage | rooms at famous Eton College a few years ago | crete is now used as a building material toa 
‘following such a course, but this might | ¢}1ed me. It was a low, dark, mouldy apartment 
; ‘to » very useful institution; we | with baro walls; not one picture, print, or thing 
o nothing to discourage matrimony. But! of beauty of any kind to be seen within it. Its 
[ should be glad if I could hope the time will| aspect assisted to account for the coolness with 
0 ne when all persons who haye passed a fair| which educated gentlemen are often heard to 








ornaments, terra-cotta, selenitio | indeed any arrangements for the removal of the 
cements, plaster, concretes, slag, | yitiated air and the supply of pure air. The 




































the firm last named and by Mr. Hole is formed 
with selenitic mortar, which is cheaper than 
cement, and is said by some who have used it'ta 











® much smaller amount of rates |q sanitary agent, I would notice that a feeling 
bo required, for paaperism, crime,| seems to be growing up which will eventuate, it material, J 
—that be built not | way, so that the solid matter remains in them. 
with all those| “The condition of the lower part of many 
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result; architectural ideal. The one suocess, practically, 


banks | Etmes was deprived, after 














in the Municipal Council, on the 
was nothing to detain visitors 
‘present ; and that the interests 
) Liverpool tradesmen suffered seriously 
the fact that there was no inducement to 
the hundreds of Americans who landed at Liver. 

’ 1 en route for a Huropean tour to stay a day 
‘or two and spend money in the town. This 
of the value of art, as a means of catching 
cash of travelling Americans, at all 

; es the praise of “cuteness.” The 
itself, now being erected for the pro- 
srmanent collection of pictures, we gave 
a view of some time since. The style seems to 
by that of the adjoining Free 

; and though the building may, and we 
hope will, answer its purpose very well, as a re- 

f Span maadahiied of art, it can hardly be reckoned 
as an important addition to the architectural 
interest of the town, or as illustrating very 
fortunately the particular art of architecture. 
A apace which now exists between the Free 
Library and the new Art Gallery will eventually 
be filled, or partially so, by a new circular 
reading-room, the foundation-stone of which, 
according to'& resolution of the Town Council, 
is to be laid by an old member of the archi- 
tectural profession, Mr. J. A. Picton, and the 
yoom to be called after him ‘Tbe Picton Read- 
ing-room.” Mr. Picton, whose name is known 
to many of onr readers, has taken for many 
years a prominent and active part in the manage- 

* ‘ment of the Free Library, an institution which, 
like the new Art Gallery, was the gift of a 
wealthy townsman. In the upper rooms of this 
building is held the annual picture exhibition, 
which, it must be said, is not quite worth the 
rae which have been made over it by the 
press. Mr. Poynter's ‘Golden Age”’is there, 
looking as beautifal as it did at the Academy* ; 
and Mr. Armitage’s “ Emperor Julian” and Mr. 
ies “Slinger” (which latter, we fear, 
a” fee be deemed quite worthy of the 
t’a fame), and some other good pictures ; 

but there is a large proportion of sav which 
‘it can do no real to hang up, and the average 
interes* of the 
of the Manchester exhibition ; while in the class 
of water-colours there can be no comparison. 
Manchester is ahead of its rival at present in 
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regard to painting and architecture, the latter ago 


central architectural work of Liverpool, 
e’s Hall, has received renovation and 

1 internally, and was reopened to the 
bio two or three weeks since. We printed 
th, report of what had been done, 
wording of the commanication 
bape ‘us it would seem that the preva- 

de to brighten up the interior, which 

i ‘as “gloomy.” ‘This it scarcely 








venience 
|to the ostensible object 











ber were specially urged by a 






















«paintings is not equal to that 

















of the 
musio-room, for which purpose it is pro’ 
moat unfit room in England. . This arose partly 
out of what, viewed in a practical light, must be 
considered the bigotry of its enthusiastic i 
tect in favour of his own art, which led him 
all suggestions for the im- 


absolutely yi ve oe 
ement the acoustic perties 0! e 
Pitarfore with his 


room which might seem to 


of tho building, is the small concert-room, which 
is as good for its purpose as the other is bad, 
all, of his ideal effect 
of an uninterrupted vista through the Hall into 
the courts beyond, by the interposition of the 
large organ obstructing the view. er- 
ing the immense size of the instrument this 
was, perhaps, scarcely to be avoided. Then o 
series of experiments were made with the 
approaches: pillars and gates put up and re- 
moved, balustrades the same, levels altered, and 
soon. The present arrangement of the approach 
on the principal side is perhaps the best that 
has been arrived at. The exterior itself has 
never been finished as its architect intended ; a 
fact of which we suspect many people in Liver- 
pool, even among those who profess an interest 
in art, are perfectly unaware. The rea Se 
design includes the carving the equare pane’s on 
the surbase and in various of the building 
with bas-reliefa, and the addition of statues in 
the interspaces between the square columns at 
either end of the building, in the portions occu- 
pied by the courts of Jaw. Those who are inclined 
to spend money upon art in Liverpool could 
hardly spend it better than in completing the 
exterior of St. George's Hall by the addition of 
sculpture of a high and severe type, in the posi- 
tions where it was intended by the architect. 
Defective as the building is practically, it must 
be regarded as by far the finest example we have 
of the modern revival of Greek architecture, and 
as such it would be well worth while to render 
it complete. 

In the midst of all these alterations ond in- 
completenesses of the exterior, the great hall 
has always impressed every one as a noble and 
dignified interior, in spite of some Roman im- 
purities of style in the decorative detail. Indeed, 
the hall, with its deeply-recessed arches at the 
side, and its barrel-vaclt, is Roman and not 
Greek. The recent operations have consisted in 
raising the floor, decorating the whole anew in 
colonr, and reglazing the windows. The raising 
of the floor is a decided improvement. In the 
original design the interior was surrounded by a 
kind of dais or platform a few feet wide, and the 
centre portion sunk three or four steps below 
this, so as to form a kind of well, as if a large 
artificial pond were contemplated. What was 
Elmes's object in constructing the floor thus it is 
difficult to understand; when the building was 
quite empty it might add a grandeur to the 
whole by furnishing » kind of continuous pedestal 
for the architectural design ; when the hall was 
filled the sight of the audience seated on this 
low level was uncomfortable-looking enough, and 
of course very bad for hearing. A while 
a tem wooden floor on the higher level, 
laid down for some largo ball, was thought so 
much more convenient that it was suffered to 
remain, thongh the fine and elaborate tile design 
of Messrs, Minton, on the main floor, was thus 
entirely hidden from view. Now, the wooden 
floor has been at last got rid of, the tiles taken 
up, and the centre raised tw the higher level, 
and the tiles relaid. This is in every way ap 
improvement; for the raising of the floor takes 
away nothing from the apparent height of the 
hall, which the eye always reckoned from the 
dais that formed the floor line to the archi- 
tectural design of the interior, But the result 
of the decoration of the ceiling and upper portion 
is far from satisfactory. The decoration 

















of the ceiling, under the d , it may be 
presumed, mi Cockerell, who was appointed to 
superintend the completion of the building after 
Elmes’s death, was of a very light and delicate 
description, a good ded! of white, if we remember 
rightly, being left, with slight touches of gilding 
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ine effect o! 
the vault; 
it much of the impressive 
The scale of the building 
with in other ways. Part of the 
tion in Cockerell’s design consisted 
(colossal) figures in relief in the spandrels 
side . These were in & sense 
defect, for roy falsified the scale of the archi- 
tecture near them. They have now been thrown 
farther into nence by as! gold ground, 

from which the white figures out in a most 
glaring wanner. A treatment of the in 

a broken-up diaper design would have to . 
correct the scale to the eye; the flat gold back-  — ~ 
ground only increases the false effect as to size. 
The same mistake has been made in the treat. 

ment of the windows. These were glazed in 
comparatively small lights of a simple ornamental — 
pattern, which it had been contemplated to fill 
with colour, and some small bits of stained glass, — 
by way of experiment, were for a long time to 
be seen in one or two ofthe windows. Any stained 
glass that might have been inserted ought to 
have been very light in tone and with very little 
strong colour; so treated it would bave been an 
improvement. But in deference to the notion that 
the hall was gloomy, the whole of the or al 
glazing has been removed and the windows 

with great pieces of obscured plate-glass the full” 
width of each light. Those who know the effect 
which glazing has on the scale of a building 
will easily understand what the result must be, 

not to speak of the bald and commonsplace 
appearance of the windows as thus treated. The 

old glazing made scatcely any appreciable“ *h" 
obstruction in the light, and gave surface and 
extent to the windows; and if it were deter. 
mined to do away with all the framing and : 
whole glass, at least the glass might ha é 

an enamelled design to give surface and scale to 

it, Those who care much about the effect of the 

hall have been greatly annoyed at its treatment ; 

and the question we heard asked on one occasion, 

“ Have you seen St. George's Hall since it was 
made into a gin-palace ?” may be taken as an 
indication of the sort of result produced. 2 
may perbaps be putting it a little too stron; ay 
but certainly we have seldom seen a case of Siete! 
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fine interior so pect and we cot for , 
resent, irremediably vul ; and consider- 
ing that St. George’s Hall is,as we observed, the — 
finest modern building of its class, anything re- 
lating to its architectural or decorative treat- 
ment is of more than local interest. 2 oe 
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THE SOCIAL SCIENCE CONGRESS, 
BRIGHTON. 
Maxy good papers have been read, and néeful —~ 
discussions, if they had been reported, have taken ~ 
lace, so that from the higher point oe tow the Me 
righton Congress was & success. r Pie ta | 
however, it will, we fear, prove @ failure. nN : 
few of the inhabitants, always ready for any good 
work, threw themselves heart aud soul into the 
matter, but the bulk of the population know 
little and care less for the shhieota treated of. 
This is a serious thing, because the Association — 
depends mainly on the amount realised at its — 
con, , over and above the expenses, for its — 
maintefiance and efficient Mage in London 
during the year. The Exhibition Sanitary and = 
Educational! Appliances was a successful feature, =~ 
and would have been more so if some of the 
leading members of 
cold .shouldered it. 
hibition is now 
— wih sore Fee 
as actually proceedings. 

James eae ie assistant paper v 
has worked night and day to make it 





the Association nob 
frig se erg ex: 

ly organised com. 
congress, it is not re- 





but he cannot 
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mended to homo to 
sanitary autho our English watering. 
and health resorts the desirability of 
establishing a system by means of which owners 
of lodging-honses and should be enabled 
to have their premises ed by a competent 
authority, and certified if found free from infeo- 
om and ct — healthy condition with 
‘erence to draina; other sanitary arravge- 
ments,” and “That fi it bo romans Js to the 
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on the construction of dwelling- 
all classes, showing that a clause is 
for enforcing that all newly-built 
1d be properly certificated previously 
their occupation.” 
tho second meeting of the Health Depart- 
the special question for discussion was: 
vantages of English as com- 
ith foreign watering-places and health 
What are the best means for rendering 
the English watering-places more efficient, for 
obviating the dangers arising from the occa-| purposes. That which is caught before it sinks 
gional introduction of infectious diseases, and | into the ground is much superior ; but when the 
etermining the annnal rate of mortality ?” The} hardness of water is caused by an excess of 
was by Dr, Jobn Macpherson, It] carbonate of lime, it may be removed by Dr. 
gave a description of the character of winter and | Clark's All water obtained from the 
eummer resorts abroad and at home. In rd] chalk formation has this excess of hardness, 
to sea-bathing places, it was alleged that those | The best water proourable by means of wells is 
of England were superior to all others in regard | obtained from the now red sandstone formation, 
to natural beauty, ranges of houses, piers, |and these two great geological formations,—the 
and bathing-ground ; the French water- | cretaceous and the triassic,—are the two chief 
places were the only ones that could com. | sources from which water is procured by means 
with onr own, and their social arrangements | of deep wells. As to shallow wells in the midst 
‘were much more lively. In regard to mineral|of dwelling-houses, which aro supplied with 
‘waters, wo were behind other countries. Several | water from the d from the immediately- 
suggestions were made in tho paper for the im-| surrounding surface, are an abomination, 
provement of watering-places as places of recre-| and deep wells only are worth consideration ; 
ation, general comfort, instruction, and so on;|and notwithstanding the objection we have 
and it was specially recommended that greater | named to deep well-water for the general pur- 
from the sun by means of shady | poses of a town supply, we must acknowledge 
avenues should be afforded. the service Mr. Spon has done in bringing 
A on the same subject was read by | together from various sources the information 
‘Dr. B. ¥. Fussell], Medical Officer of Health for | contained in a book now before us.* 
Bast Sussex, which dealt mainly with the ques-| Itappears that in the new red sandstone there 
_ tion of health. The meeting-place, in the | are several wells be to the Tranmere Local 
Pavilion, was crowded, and a long and earnest | Board, the Birkenhead missioners, and the 
disonssion ensued. In the course of it,— Wirral Water Company, which yield altogether 
Professor Wanklyn said it was impossible to | about 4,000,000 gallons per day, The new well 
fect large masses of material, which could | of the Birkenhead Waterworks is 7 ft. diameter | i 
only be dealt with by being subjected to a high | for a depth of 105 ft,, with a bore-hole 26 in. 
or burned. The numorons “rooke-| diameter for a depth of 85 ft,, 18 in. for 16 ft., 
in Brighton and London onght not be|12in. for 99 ft., and 7 in, for 160 ft., or a total 
pulled down, but to be burned down. The houses | depth from the surface of 405 ft. The water 
removed for the erection of the New Law Courts | stands in the shaft at a depth of 96 ft. from tho 
should have been burned down, The materials | surface when the engine is not at work, 
‘were now spread over London, and were scatter-| It is stated that out of the 7,000,000 gallons 
disease among the people; and the cost to — day supplied to Birmingham in the year 1865 
nation of adopting that course would equala| by the Water Works Company, 2,000,000 were 
national . derived from wells in the new red sandstone. 
‘arr said believed that English} At the London and Colonial Brewery at 
places were quite equal as health | Burton-on-Trent, a shaft, 6 ft. 8 in, diameter in 
tho clear, is sunk to a depth of about 85 ft., and 
was justly called the Queen of Water- | from the bottom of the shaft a bore-hole, 4 in. 
, the sanitary condition of | diameter, was made down to a depth of 182 ft. 
should be of the first order. He was | The water rises to within 6 fv. 3 in. of the top of 
me afraid of town sewers; bat ms 

























DEEP WELLS. 


Water procured from wells is too hard for 
domestic purposes, for trades, and for sanitary 
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the well. 

At Leamington there is a well at the foot of 
Newbold hill, 5 ft. diameter, sunk to a depth of 
50 ft., and a bore-hole, of the way 18 in. 
diameter, and the 12 in,, is carried 
down 200 ft. The yield is said to be 320,000 
gallons per aw. 
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and at its completion the yield 
gallons per dey, but it has again diminished 


At the Greon.lane wells the surface of 
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